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From  the  North  Brltiah  Boriew. 


We  intend  to  throw  together  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  his  life,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  those  whose  leisure  does  not 
permit  such  retrospective  studies,  and  to 
convey  incidentally  such  a  view  of  his 
character  as  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  works  may  compare  with  that  which 
they  have  themselves  formed. 

Bom  in  1673,  Jonson  was  the  junior  of 
Shakspeare  by  nine  years.  By  birth  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  Londoner ;  for 
Westminster,  within  whose  precincts  he 
first  saw  the  light,  was  already  linked  to 
the  city  by  the  ^t^filling  Strand.  He  had 
Scotch  blood  in  him,  however,  for  his 
grandfather  was  a  Johnstone  of  Annan- 
dale,  who  had  come  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.  This  Johnstone’s 
son,  Anglicized  into  a  Jonson,  had  had  mis¬ 
fortunes  under  Mary,  and  had  become  a 
minister  of  the  English  Reformed  Church. 
He  died  a  month  before  his  son  Benjamin 
was  bom ;  and  his  widow,  two  years 
afterwards,  married  a  master-bricklayer, 
named  Fowler.  Ben’s  earliest  recolleo- 
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tions,  therefore,  were  those  of  the  step-son 
of  a  bricklayer,  living  in  a  lane  near 
Charing-Cross.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  step-father  and  mother  did 
him  all  the  justice  they  could,  though  in  a 
poor  way.  They  sent  him  to  an  ordinary 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tho- 
Fields,  within  which  they  resided ;  and, 
when  he  was  older,  some  friend,  who  pro¬ 
bably  knew  his  frther,  got  him  admitted 
to  W estminster  School,  of  which  the  great 
Camden  was  then  one  of  the  masters.  If 
it  was  not  Camden  himself  who  got  him 
admitted  to  the  school,  he  at  least  found 
a  friend  in  this  great  scholar,  to  whom,  in 
subsequent  years,  when  both  were  better 
known,  he  was  never  tired  of  showing  his 
attachment. 

"  Camden !  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know.” 

These  words,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  are 
not  a  mere  compliment.  Schoolmasters 
were  schoolmasters  in  those  days ;  Cam¬ 
den  was  a  king  among  schoolmasters,  a 
training  under  whom  was,  probably,  so 
frr  as  mssical  instruction  went,  a  pretty 
efficient  education  in  itself;  and  vast  as 
Jonson’s  learning  in  the  classical  deparV 
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ment  is  known  afterwards  to  have  been,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  foundation  of  it 
was  entirely  laid  in  Westminster  School. 
Even  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  Aubrey 
and  Fuller,  for  supposing  that,  after  leav¬ 
ing  school,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  we 
seem  bound,  by  the  tenor  of  his  own 
statements  to  Drummond  of  Hawthom- 
den,  to  suppose  that  his  stay  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  but  short.  He  was  taken 
from  his  studies,  as  he  told  Drummond,  to 
be  put  to  a  trade.  The  trade  chosen  was 
naturally  that  of  his  step-father ;  and  he 
must  have  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  for 
the  name  of  “  bricklayer”  stuck  to  him. 
According  to  Fuller,  “  he  helped  in  the 
building  of  the  new  rtructure  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  w'hen,  having  a  trowel  in  one  hand, 
he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket.”  At  last, 
rather  than  wear  the  bricklayer’s  apron 
longer,  he  enlisted,  and  went  to  serve  "with 
the  Queen’s  army  in  Flanders.  He  served, 
at  least,  one  campaign,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  some  personal  feats  of  courage 
to  boast  of.  It  was  probably  about  1693, 
when  he  was  nineteen  or  tw^enty  years  of 
age,  that  he  returned  to  England.  He 
seems  to  have  had  but  two  alternatives 
after  doing  so — bricklaying  again,  or  liter¬ 
ature.  He  chose  the  latter ;  and,  taking 
up  his  abode  with  his  mother,  now  again 
a  widow  by  the  death  of  his  step-father, 
he  began  his  forty-four  years’  life  as  a 
literary  man  about  towm. 

To  be  a  literary  man  about  town  then 
meant  but  one  thing — to  have  a  connection 
with  the  theatres  either  solely  as  a  play- 
writer,  or,  better  still,  as  both  play- writer 
and  actor.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
amusement  among  a  population  hardly 
amounting  to  200,000  persons,  there  were 
already  several  regular  or  established 
theatres,  such  as  the  Blackfriars,  the  Rose 
in  Bankside,  and  the  theatre  in  Holywell 
Lane,  Shoreditch;  besides  many  other 
minor  theatres,  or  rather  rooms  for  scenic 
representation,  scattered  through  the 
town,  in  inns  and  the  like,  and  supported 
b^  the  classes  who  now  attend  our  modem 
emging  and  dancing  saloons.  The  fre- 
ouency  with  which  new  plays  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  these  theatres  seems  also  to  have 
far  exceeded  any  thing  now  known.  On 
*  an  average,  the  audiences  at  each  of  the 
greater  theatres  required  a  new  play  every 
eighteen  days.  To  cater  for  this  appetite 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  managers 
and  proprietors  of  theatres  were  obliged 
to  keep  continually  about  them  a  retinue 
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of  writers  capable  of  producing  new  plays 
as  &st  as  they  were  wanted.  As  the  solo 
end  in  view  was  to  get  ready  such  pieces 
as  would  please  when  acted,  (the  subse¬ 
quent  publication  of  the  play  being  but 
rarely  thought  of,)  it  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  both  authors  and  managers 
whence  the  materials  were  obtained,  and 
whether  they  w’ere  borrowed  or  original. 
To  furbish  up  a  new  play  out  of  old  ones 
which  had  served  their  day,  or  to  bring 
out  at  a  short  notice  a  new  play  on  a 
subject  already  made  poi)ular  at  another 
theatre,  was  often  all  that  was  required. 
Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  for  proprie¬ 
tors  to  arrange  that  two  or  three,  or  even 
five  or  six,  of  “  their  authors”  should  all 
set  to  work  at  once  on  a  projected  play, 
so  as  to  get  it  done  in  time.  Here,  then, 
was  a  field  for  literary  talent,  fulfilling 
very  much  the  same  purpose  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  of  that  day  that  newspaper  and  peri¬ 
odical  writing  fulfils  for  the  London  of 
this.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  to 
occupy  it.  Ever  since  the  disarrangement 
of  ranks  in  English  society  caused  by  the 
Reformation,  a  literary  class  had  been 
forming  itself  under  difficulties  out  of  the 
stray  men  of  education  and  ability  who 
were  then  floated  loose  from  the  older  and 
somewhat  crippled  professions  ;  and  this 
class  had  a  natural  tendency  to  centralize 
itself  in  London.  For  a  time  the  ])ress 
had  furnished  the  members  of  the  new 
class  with  a  precarious  means  of  livelihood. 
Translation,  as  Gifford  remarks,  was  one 
^eat  resource  ;  and,  trusting  to  the  taste 
tor  reading,  then  beginning  to  be  consider¬ 
able,  young  men  from  the  colleges,  who 
had  come  to  London  as  adventurers,  set 
themselves,  with  extraordinary  assiduity, 
to  the  translation  of  romances  and  poems 
out  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  From 
translation  to  imitation,  or  ada]>tation, 
was  an  easy  step.  Very  soon  the  press 
began  to  p<»ur  forth  tales  and  poems  liber¬ 
ally  varied  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
originals.  But  the  rise  of  the  stage,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  business  connected 
with  it,  into  a  flourishing  profession, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  to  these  strug¬ 
gling  sons  of  literature.  The  press,  by 
means  of  w  hich  one  could  only  hoj»e  to 
reach  scattered  readers  at  their  own  fire¬ 
sides,  offered  no  such  attractions  and  no 
I  such  emoluments  as  the  theatres,  which 
!  gathered  all  sorts  of  persons  together, 
j  night  after  night,  and  submitted  them, 
!  amid  the  excit^  conditions  of  glare,  orgy. 
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and  scenic  effect,  to  the  direct  influence  | 
of  the  author’s  words  and  fancies.  Ac-  j 
cordingly,  as  by  a  kind  of  common  im-  j 
pulse,  a  number  of  university  men  threw 
themselves,  about  or  somewhat  before  the 
year  1580,  into  the  service  of  the  stage, 
bent  on  rescuing  it  from  the  coarse  and 
untaught  buffooneries  of  the  hostlers,  tap-  . 
sters,  discharged  servants,  .and  others,  who 
had  till  then  had  it  all  to  themselves.  I 
These  rude  earlier  practitioners  of  the  ‘ 
drama  were,  at  all  events,  driven  to  the 
lower  places  of  the  dramatic  world ;  while 
the  higher  places,  in  more  immediate  con 
nection  with  the  chief  theatres,  were  occu¬ 
pied  bv  such  speculating  managers  and  ; 
men  of  business  as  Henslowe,  and  James 
Burbage,  who  had  gradually  taken  to  this 
mode  of  investing  their  money,  and  by 
such  scholarly  writers  as  Kyd,  Lodge, 
Greene,  Lvly,  Peele,  Na.sh,  Chettle,  Mun- 
day,and  Marlowe,  in  association  with  them. 
These  founders  of  the  regular  English 
drama  were,  almost  without  exception, 
young  men  who  had  had  a  university  Muca- 
tion,  and  who,  while  writing  for  the  stage, 
continued  to  write  poems  and  other  liter- 
ary  pieces  of  a  non-dramatic  character. 
Very  soon,  however,  there  were  others, 
not  exactly  college-bred  men,  but  men 
with  the  literary  mculty  and  the  spirit  of 
social  adventure  strong  in  them,  who, 
either  led  by  magnetic  attraction,  or 
driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  ; 
attached  themselves  to  this  metrojiolitan  ] 
group  of  authors,  actors,  and  managers,  j 
i'ueh  a  man  was  Shakspeare,  the  son  of 
the  ex-.aldennan  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
who  came  up  to  town  in  1585  or  1586,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  or  thereby,  to  push 
his  fortune.  Such  a  man  also,  a  little  later, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  point  of  time,  was  our 
soldier-bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Flanders.  Later  or  contem¬ 
porary  adherents  to  the  same  increasing 
cluster — some  from  the  unlearned,  but 
more  from  the  learned  class,  and  some 
also  from  among  those  seniors  of  Shak¬ 
speare  .and  Jonson,  who  h.ad  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  stage,  and  been  known  only 
as  general  poets,  writers,  and  translators — 
were  Chapman,  Dra}'ton,  Daniel,  Webster, 
Middleton,  Decker,  Wilson,  Marston, 
Ilathway,  Tailor,  Tourneur,  and  Hey- 
wood.  New  actors,  also,  with  the  Bur¬ 
bages  an<l  Kemps  at  their  head,  sprang 
up  to  perform  the  plays  so  prolincally 
pro<luced  ;  new  theatres  were  built ;  the 
Court  made  the  patronage  of  the  stage 


one  of  its  duties,  and  organized  companies 
of  players  under  its  own  inspection ;  and 
thus  was  formed  that  little  busy  world  of 
actors,  dramatic  authors,  theatre  proprie¬ 
tors,  author-actors,  and  actor-proprietors, 
which  whirled  in  the  middle  of  London 
society  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  drawing  almost 
all  the  literary  talent,  and  much  of  the 
riot  and  recklessness  of  the  time,  into  its 
vortex. 

The  poor  bricklayer  seems  to  have  hung 
for  some  time  on  the  skirts  of  this  world, 
wistfully  looking  into  it,  rather  than  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  share  of  its  prizes.  The  pru- 
tlent  Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  one 
theatre  ana  one  company,  was  already  a 
conspicuous  man,  attacked  by  the  envy  of 
some  on  account  of  his  rapid  and  astonish¬ 
ing  success  as  a  play-wnter,  but  on  the 
whole  a  favorite  with  his  fellows,  and 
growing  rich  on  his  triple  profits  as  author, 
actor,  and  shareholder.  Even  others  who 
liad  nothing  but  their  authorship  to  trust 
to,  and  who,  instead  of  writing  uniformly 
for  one  theatre  as  Shakespeare  did,  wrote 
for  any  theatre  that  would  accept  their 
plays,  were  in  the  receipt  of  earnings 
which  Jonson  might  envy.  After  1592, 
£5  for  a  play  (equivalent  to  about  £25 
now)  seems  to  have  been  about  the  aver¬ 
age  sum  piiid  by  such  managers  as  Ilens- 
lowe  to  authors  of  good  reputation ;  but 
the  standard  of  price  was  gradually  rising, 
and  before  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
as  much  as  £10  or  £12  was  given  ny 
Henslowe  for  a  single  play.  Small  remu¬ 
neration  as,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  value,  this  would  now  bo 
considered,  busy  writers,  otherwise  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatres,  contrived  to 
make  it  answer.  But  this  was  a  height  of 
fortune  to  which  Jonson  had  to  work  las 
!  way.  Through  what  obscure  toils  as  a 
j  hack-author  and  would-be  actor,  connected 
1  with  some  of  the  minor  London  play¬ 
houses,  or  even  with  strolling  comj)anies, 
he  did  work  his  way  to  it,  must  remain 
matter  for  conjecture.  Our  first  di.stinct 
recognition  of  his  whereabouts,  after  his 
betaung  himself  to  the  stage,  is  ill  1596-^8. 
j  by  which  time  he  had  so  far  succeeded  .as 
■  to  be  in  connection  with  Henslowe,  then 
the  potentate  among  theatrical  managers, 
and  the  employer  of  fuU  one  half  ot  the 
dramatic  authors  of  London.  Henslowe’s 
principal  theatre  was  the  Rose  in  Bank- 
side  ;  out  he  may  also  have  had  an  interest 
in  a  small  theatre  called  the  Curtain, 
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situated  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch, 
close  to  that  other  and  larger  one  already 
mentioned  as  situated  in  the  same  locality, 
and  which  was  called,  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  superiority,  “  The  Theatre.”  It 
is  as  a  meniber  of  the  company  perform¬ 
ing  at  the  Curtain,  at  all  events,  that  Jon- 
son  is  first  heard  of.  In  the  interval 
during  which  we  lose  sight  of  him,  he  had 
become  a  married  man  and  a  father ;  and 
as  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  had 
very  little  chance  of  making  any  but  the 
stiffest  figure  as  an  actor,  he  was  now  pro¬ 
bably  doing  his  best  to  shuffle  off  the  actor 
altogether,  and  get  into  such  relations 
with  Henslowe  as  would  enable  him  to 
support  his  family  by  writing  alone.  The 
following  entries  in  Henslowe’s  Diary  give 
us  some  traces  of  him  at  this  time ; — 

'‘July  28,1597. — ^Leat  unto  Bengemen  Johnson, 
player,  in  redey  mony,  the  some  of  fewer  powndee, 
to  be  payd  yt  agayne  when  so  ever  etner  I,  or 
any  for  me,  demand  yt.” 

“  Deeembtr  3,  1597. — Lent  unto  Bengemen 
Johnsone,  upon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  write 
for  us  b^r  Grysmas  next  after  tbe  date  herof, 
which  he  showed  the  plott  unto  the  company  :  I 
ftaye  leote  in  red^  money  nnto  hime  the  some  of 
208.” 

“  January  5, 1597-8.— Lent  Bongemyne  John¬ 
son,  in  redy  mony,  the  some  of  5s.  ” 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that, 
whether  acting  at  the  Curtain  or  at  the 
Rose,  Jonson  had,  by  the  year  1697, 
worked  his  waj  up  so  far  as  to  be  one  of 
Henslowe’s  writers  for  the  stage,  standing 
to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  Drayton, 
Decker,  Munday,  Marston,  Chettle,  and 
many  more — that  is,  receiving  payments 
from  him  for  work  already  done,  or,  more 
frequently,  loans  on  the  faith  of  work  still 
in  progress.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Malone,  Gifford,  and  others,  that  a  piece 
mentioned  in  Henslowe’s  Diary,  under  the 
name  of  “The  Umers,”  (».«.,  “The  Hu¬ 
mors,”)  as  having  been  produced  at  the 
Rose  on  the  11th  of  May,  1597,  and  acted 
a  good  many  times  in  that  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  months,  was  no  other  than  the  original 
driift  by  Jonson  of  his  Entry  Man  in  his 
Jlumor^  produced  afterwards  by  Shak- 
sware’s  company  at  the  Globe,  as  a  new 
play.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  likely ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  Gifford,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
whatever  Jonson  did  ror  the  London  stage 
prior  to  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth 
yeiir,  w'as  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 


to  give  him  eminence  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  secure  his  future  fame. 
Notmng,  at  least,  of  what  he  wrote  for 
Henslowe,  or  others,  before  this  time,  sur¬ 
vives  among  his  printed  works. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  too  near  possibility 
that  Jonson’s  career  might  be  altogether 
brought  to  a  close  at  this  time,  and  that  in  a 
manner  the  most  disagreeable  in  the  world. 
Never  a  man  of  very  orderly  temper  or 
habits,  he  had  got  into  a  quarrel  w’ith  a 
fellow-player  oi  Henslowe’s  company, 
named  Gabriel  Spenser ;  and  in  Sejitem- 
ber,  1598,  he  and  Spenser  fought  a  duel 
with  swords  in  Hoxton  Fields.  Spenser, 
who  was  the  challenger,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  Jonson  received  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  The  case  excited  no  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  playing  world  ;  not  a  few  seem 
to  have  taken  the  part  of  the  slain  man  ; 
and,  as  Jonson  afterw.ards  told  Drum¬ 
mond,  he  was  “  almost  at  the  gallows”  for 
his  exploit.  It  is  not  every  man  of  letters 
that  has  his  career  marked  by  so  close  an 
approach  to  the  very  utmost  fate  that  the 
world  can  award  to  one  of  its  members ; 
and  Jonson  seems  fully  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  distinction  which  the  inculent 
conferred  on  him.  Even  now  it  may  help 
ns  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  Ben’s 
nature,  if  we  generalize  the  incident,  and 
remember  him  as  a  man  who,  while  ho 
had  that  in  him  on  the  one  hand  which 
could  bring  him  into  fellowship  wth  the 
greatest  and  strongest  minds  known  in 
fingland,  and  could  even  make  him  a 
magnate  amon^  them,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  ot  those  other  qualities  in 
him  which,  in  a  society  constructed  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  and  precedent,  are  apt,  if  at  all 
in  excess,  to  bring  their  possessor  into 
acquaintance  with  the  hangman.  Nay, 
probably  we  are  wrong  in  saying  “  other 
qualities for  who  can  tell  what  potency 
those  very  qualities  which  mi^ht  hang  a 
man,  may,  if  baulke<l  of  that  issue  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  driven  in 
upon  his  general  activity,  impart  to  his 
genius  ?  An  “  almost  hangetl  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,”  whether  we  regard  the  constitu¬ 
tional  unruliness  which  brought  him  into 
that  predicament,  or  the  probable  effects 
of  the  predicament  itself^  must  needs  b<* 
a  formidable  person  in  a  communitjr.  One 
effect  of  the  predicament  itself  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  case  was  to  make  him  turn 
Catholic.  Very  loose  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith  when  he  went  into  prison,  he 
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w:is  visited  there  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
from  whom,  as  he  told  Drummond,  “  he’ 
took  his  religion  on  trust.”  lie  kept  to 
it  twelve  years,  and  then  publicly  and 
emphatically  renounced  it,  and  reentered 
the  Church  of  England.  Such  alterna¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were  not  then 
unusual  with  Englishmen  of  more  grave 
and  serene  natures  that  Jonson. 

It  is  from  the  period  of  Jonson’s  re¬ 
lease  from  prison  that  his  acknowledged 
literary  reputation  bc'gins.  Very  proba¬ 
bly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
interest — kindly  on  the  part  of  some,  and 
bitterly  hostile  on  the  part  of  others — in 
the  fortunes  of  the  rough  ex-bricklayer 
who  had  killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  so 
narrowly  escaped  the  consequences.  To 
avail  himself  of  this  interest,  such  as  it 
was,  he  had  a  play  ready  in  which  he  re¬ 
ally  showed  what  powers  lay  under  his 
roughness.  Whether  by  Shakspeare’s 
Interest  or  not.  Every  Man  in  his  IIu- 
mor  was  produced,  in  the  shape  in  which  j 
we  now  have  it,  in  the  year  1698,  at  the  j 
Globe  theatre  in  Bankside,  with  all  the  j 
strength  of  the  com|)any,  Shakspeare , 
himself  included,  to  give  it  success.  F rom 
that  time  Ben  took  his  place  among  the 
dramatists.  There  was  certainly  enough 
in  the  play  both  to  excite  admiration  and 
to  give  offence.  No  one  could  deny  that 
there  was  stuff  in  the  author  of  such  a 
piece,  that  there  was  genuine  humor  and 
dramatic  talent  in  him,  and  that,  after  all, 
call  him  bricklayer  as  people  pleased,  there 
was  enough  of  learning  m  him  to  recall 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  Camden's 
scholar,  and  fiir  more  than  many  could 


not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  Ben’s  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  his  brother  dra¬ 
matists,  it  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be 
effaced  by  liis  two  next  plays  —  Every 
Man  otit  of  his  Jlumor^  acted  at  the 
Globe  in  1699  ;  and  Cynthia'' s  Revels, 
acted  before  the  Court  by  the  children  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  in  1600.  In  both  of 
these  “  Conucal  Satires,”  as  they  were 
called,  not  only  was  the  new  style  of 
comedy  continued,  but  the  author’s  ideas 
of  poet^  and  the  drama  w'ere  asserted, 
and,  as  it  were,  paraded  in  a  way  to  pro¬ 
voke  criticism  and  controversy  on  the 
part  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  the  plan 
is  adopted  of  introducing  a  play  withm  a 
play,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
“  Rehearsal”  and  Sheridan’s  “  Critic,”  in 
after  times.  Three  characters,  called  re¬ 
spectively  Asper,  or  “  the  Rough  ;”  Cor- 
datus,  or  “  the  well-affected  and  Mitis, 
or  “the  Complaisant,”  are  first  intro¬ 
duced — Asper,  as  the  author  of  the  play, 
and  Cordatus  and  Mitis  as  friends  of  nis ; 
and  these  three  personages  are  made  first 
to  discuss  the  intention  of  the  real  or  in¬ 
ner  play  at  some  length,  and  then  to  sit 
as  spectators  of  it  wMle  it  is  being  acted, 
and  to  interpret  it  scene  by  scene,  and 
pass  running  comments  upon  it.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  in  Asper  the  poet  meant 
to  typify  himself ;  and  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  he  and  his  friends  Cordatus 
and  Mitis  exchange  their  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  true  dramatic  writing,  before 
the  acting  of  the  play  begins,  may,  there- 
j  fore,  be  quoted,  as  indicating  the  spirit  in 
I  wliich  Ben  Jonson  at  this  time  came  be- 


retend  to  who  had  never  carried  the  \ 
od.  ShalLspeare,  for  example,  must 
have  recogiiiied  the  sturdy  young  fellow  | 
of  twenty-five  who  had  written  such  a 
piece  as  worthy  of  the  grasp  of  com¬ 
panionship.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  was  a  certain  arrogance  of  tone  and  \ 
manner  about  the  play,  a  certain  air  of  { 
self-assertion  and  dogmatism  which,  if  it ' 
only  interested  and  amused  Shakspeare,  | 
could  not  but  rouse  the  Deckers,  and  ^ 
Marstons,  and  Chettles,  and  set  them  | 
against  the  author.  The  author  as  good  ! 
as  announced  himself  as  the  only  man  j 
who  had  a  genuine  notion  of  true  com¬ 
edy — the  comedy  of  actual  life,  after  the 
manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  instead 
of  the  comedy  of  romance  and  phantasy 
practised  by  Shakspeare  and  others. 
And,  if  the  impression  thus  produced  was 


fore  the  critics  and  the  public.  Asper,  it 
may  be  premised,  is  thus  described  m  the 
preliminary  account  of  the  Dramatis 
PersonoB :  **  He  is  of  an  ingenious  and 
free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof, 
without  fear  controlling  the  world’s 
abuses — one  whom  no  sen-ile  hope  of 
gain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  d^ger, 
can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to  time, 
place,  or  opinion.”  This  nonpareil  of  a 
dramatist,  and  his  two  remonstrating 
friends,  rush  on  the  stage  together  as  the 
horn  blows  for  the  performance  to  begin, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : 

[  “  Cordatus. — Nay,  my  dear  Asper. 

!  “  Mitis. — Stay  your  mind. 

“  Asper. — Away  1 

Who  is  80  patient  of  this  impions  world, 

That  he  can  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  his  tongue-’ 

1  Or  who  hath  sneh  a  deiul,  unfeeling  sense 
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That  heaven’s  horrid  thunders  cannot  wake  T 
To  see  the  earth  crack’d  with  the  weight  of  sin,  • 
Hell  gaping  under  ns,  and  o’er  onr  heads 
Blacl^  ravenons  rain,  with  her  sail-stredit 
wings. 

Ready  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  us — 

Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these 
And  have  his  lips  sealed  up  ?  Not  I :  my  soul 
Was  never  ^und  unto  such  oily  colors, 

To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity ; 

Hut  with  an  armed  and  resolved  hand 
I’ll  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth. 

“  Cordatiu. — Be  not  too  bold. 

“  Asper, — You  trouble  me — and  with  a  whip 
of  steel, 

Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 

I  fear  no  mood  stamp’d  in  a  private  brow. 

When  I  am  pleased  to  unmasK  a  public  vice. 

I  fear  no  strumpet’s  drugs  nor  ruffian’s  stab. 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 

Nor  broker’s,  usurer’s,  or  lawyer’s  gripe, 

Were  I  disposed  to  say  they  are  all  corrupt 
I  fear  no  courtier’s  frown,  should  I  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hanu. 

Tut !  these  arc  so  innate  and  popular. 

That  drunken  custom  would  not  sname  to  laugh 
In  scorn  at  him  that  should  but  dare  to  tax  ’em ; 
And  yet  not  one  of  these  but  knows  his  works. 
Knows  what  damnation  is,  the  devil,  and  bell ; 
Yet  hourly  they  persist  ^w  rank  in  sin. 
Puffing  their  soub  awa^  in  perjurous  air. 

To  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusti  | 
“  Mitis. — Forbear,  good  Asper  ;  be  not  like 
your  name. 

“  Asper. — Oh  1  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all 
zeal. 

And,  with  the  words  of  Hercules,  invade 
Such  crimes  as  these  I  that  will  not  smell  of  sin. 
But  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctity. 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Gut  shorter  than  their  eye-brows  1  when  the 
conscience 

Is  vaster  than  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  the  counters. 

“  Mitis. — Gentle  Asper ! 

Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 
And  be  not  thus  transported  with  the  violence 
Of  your  strong  thoughts. 

**  Cordatiu. — Unless  your  breath  had  power 
To  melt  the  world,  and  mould  it  new  again. 

It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 

“  Asper,  (turning  to  the  audience.) — I  not 
ob^rved  thu  thronged  round  till  now  1 
Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  welcome ; 
AimUo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
With  grateful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes  unto  the  largest  strain  1 
Y'et  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends : 

I  do  not  this  to  beg  your  patience. 

Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause, 
like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  on  his  merit 
Let  me  be  censured  by  the  austerest  brow ; 
Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me  freely ; 
Let  envious  censors,  with  their  broadest  eyes. 
Look  through  and  through  me.  I  pursue  no 
favor ; 


Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions. 

And  I  will  give  you  music  worth  your  ears. 

Oh  I  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time. 
Where  every  servile,  imitating  spirit. 

Plagued  wim  an  itching  leprosy  of  wit. 

In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 
His  uicerous  body  in  the  'Thespian  spring, 

And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet — but  as  lame 
As  Vulcan,  or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate  1 

“  MiAii. — In  faith,  this  humor  will  come  ill 
to  some — 

You  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory.” 

Mitis  was  right.  This  humor  came  ill 
both  to  audiences  and  critics,  and  Jonson 
was  thought — and  more  especially  by 
those  who  came  in  personal  contact  with 
him,  and  could  contrast  these  aspirations 
of  his  after  the  office  of  a  social  reformer 
with  his  qualifications  for  the  office  as 
showTi  in  his  own  walk  and  conversation 
— to  be  a  thousand  degrees  too  peremp¬ 
tory.  “  Whom  have  we  got  here  ?”  ask^ 
the  established  dramatists  of  the  day. 
“A  true  or  rough  diamond,”  an¬ 

swered  ShaksjHjare,  and  others  of  his 
stamp.  “  An  arrogant,  bragging  fellow 
of  a  bricklayer,”  said  others,  “  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  set  us  all  to  rights,  and  because 
he  has  been  near  the  gallows  himself,  and 
has  served  in  the  camp  in  Flanders,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  lash  all  other  men  for 
their  vices.”  Such  was  Jonson’s  recep¬ 
tion  by  his  literary  contemjioraries,  on  his 
first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  How,  by 
the  continued  exercise  of  his  powers, 
both  socially  and  as  a  dramatist,  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  favorable  opinion  of  those  who 
perceived  his  worth  under  his  harsh  ex¬ 
terior,  and  how,  b^  his  merciless  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  enemies  in  liis  fourth  play. 
The  Poetaster^  and,  in  other  ways,  he 
terrified  them  uito  submission,  are  matters 
fiimiliarly  known  to  all  readers  of  literary 
history.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  of  James 
I.,  (1603,)  Ben  Jonson,  the  author  of  four 
comedies,  and  then  only  thirty  years  of 
age,  w'as,  if  not  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  transmitted  to  the  new  reign  from 
the  one  just  ended,  at  least  one  of  the 
most  massive,  powerful,  and  promising. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  With  the 
reign  of  James,  indeed,  a  new  generation 
had  commenced,  and  new  poets  and  dra¬ 
matists  came  on  the  stage  to  continue  the 
splendid  era  of  English  literature,  which 
had  been  begun  by  their  seniors  under 
Elizabeth,  and  to  tax  their  younger  j>ow- 
ers  in  cooperating  with  those  surviving 
seniors,  so  as  to  make  the  continuation  of 
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the  era  more  splendid,  if  possible,  than  | 
the  beginnin;^.  Yet  among  all  these,  | 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  living  so  long  in  ' 
the  midst  of  them  after  most  of  the  other  i 
Elizabethans  had  died  off,  but  in  the  m:un 
in  virtue  of  the  continued  exercise  of  his 
literary  industry  in  competition  with  them, 
Ben  contrived  to  retain  his  rank  as  a  chief 
and  potentate.  Were  we  writing  a  de¬ 
tailed  biography  of  Ben,  with  a  view  to 
exhibit  the  precise  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  English  literature  and  English 
literary  men,  we  should  probably  divide 
the  concluding  thirty-four  years  of  his 
life  (1603-1637)  into  three  periods — the 
first,  extending  from  1603  to  1616,  during 
which  Shakspeare  was  still  alive  to  be 
compared  with  him,  and,  along  with 
others,  to  exclude  him  from  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  drama ;  the  second,  extend¬ 
ing  from  1616  to  the  close  of  James’s 
reign  in  1625 ;  and  the  third,  extending 
from  1625  to  1637,  and  corresponding 
with  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles.  We  can  but  glance  at  these 
three  periods  successively.  , 

1.  From  1603  to  1613,  or  from  lien's  ; 
thirty -first  to  his  forty  fourth  year.  The 
TKJCuliarity  of  this  i)eriod,  as  a  part  of 
Ben’s  career,  is  tnat  Shakspeare,  as 
well  as  such  others  of  the  senior  Eliza¬ 
bethans  as  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Decker,  Marston,  and  Middleton,  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field  to  divide  public  at¬ 
tention  with  him,  and  that  new  dramatic 
rivals  had  also  ap{)cared  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and,  one  may  also  add,  in  Mas¬ 
singer.  In  the  midst  of  these,  and  hold¬ 
ing  very  much  the  same  relations  to  most 
of  them  as  he  had  acquired  before  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  death — that  is,  acknowle<lged  by 
them  all  to  be  a  man  of  weighty  metal, 
though  somewh.at  of  a  blusterer — Ben 
went  on  writing  his  laborious  dramas  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  a  year,  and  getting  them 
acted  with  various  success.  Among  his 
published  writings  there  belongs  to  thispe- 
riod  his  two  tragedies  of  Sejanus  and 
Catiline^  and  the  comedies  of  Volpone., 
Epicoene^  The  Alchemist^  Bartholemeie 
Aair,  and  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.  These, 
however,  were  by  no  means  his  sole  pro¬ 
ductions  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
question.  Pieces  of  less  importance,  and 
not  now  preserved,  were  written  by  him 
during  this  time  for  Ilenslowe  and  others ; 
and  “  Bengemy  Jonson  ”  still  figures 
occasionally  as  a  borrower  of  smidl  sums 
in  Henslowe’s  Diary.  One  piece,  called 


Eastward  Iloe^  written  by  him  in  1605,  in 
conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Marston, 
(the  latter  of  whom,  though  formerly  a 
bitter  enemy,  had  now  become  reconciled 
to  him,)  was  near  bringing  all  the  three 
authors  into  a  serious  scrape.  Here  is 
Jonson’s  own  account  of  the  affair,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Drummond. 

“  He  was  dilated  by  Sir  James  Murray  to  the 
King,  for  writing  something  against  the  Scots  in 
a  play  EastuxirdHoe,  and  vmuntarily  impriasonned 
himself  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  who  had 
written  it  amongst  them.  The  report  was  that 
they  should  then  have  had  their  ears  cut  and 
noees.  After  their  delivery,  he  banqueted  all 
his  friends ;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  and 
others ;  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother 
dranke  to  him,  and  shew  him  a  paper  which  she 
had  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have 
mixed  in  the  prisson  among  his  drinke,  which 
was  full  of  lustie  strong  poison  ;  and,  that  she 
was  no  churle,  she  told  she  minded  first  to  have 
dmnk  of  it  herselL” 

A  perilous  old  woman  certainly,  and 
Ben’s  mother  to  the  life!  We  wonder 
how  the  venerable  Camden,  the  gentle¬ 
manly  young  Selden,  and  the  other 
guests,  looked  when  the  old  lady,  with 
the  glass  in  one  hand,  and  the  paper  of 

t)oison  in  the  other,  made  the  speech  to 
ter  son,  and  informed  him  of  her  kind 
intentions  with  respect  to  him,  in  case  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears  and 
have  his  nose  slit.  It  now  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Ben  in  the  same  year  under¬ 
went  a  second  imprisonment,  with  Chap¬ 
man,  on  account  of  another  play.  What 
I  made  his  release  in  both  cases  easier  was 
I  probably  the  fact,  that  by  this  time  he 
j  was  beginning  to  be  personally  known  at 
.  Court,  as  a  writer  of  masques  and  enter- 
I  tainments  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  the  courtiers.  In 
1603,  on  the  occasion  of  James’s  corona¬ 
tion,  Jonson  had  been  employed  by  the 
j  city  authorities  to  assist  in  pving  a  kind 
I  of  poetical  organization  to  the  ceremony, 

1  by  arranging  the  pageantry  of  the  pro- 
j  cession,  writing  poetical  speeches,  etc. 
The  result  was  the  Fart  of  the  King's 
I  Entertainment^  now  printed  among  his 
!  works.  He  doubtless  found  this  a  pros- 
I  [kerous  opening  of  a  new  vein  of  author- 
I  ship,  for  several  other  such  entertain- 
1  ments,  now  also  printed  among  his  works, 

!  were  produced  by  him  to  the  order  of 
j  various  persons  and  corporations  between 
1  1603  and  1606.  The  taste  for  these  ele- 
!  gant  extravagances,  as  aids  to  festivity, 
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was  then  at  its  height ;  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  fonder  of  them  than  the 
qneen.  In  the  year  1605,  her  Majesty 
began  herself  to  get  up  such  things,  very 
much  as  noble  families  now  get  up  cha¬ 
rades  and  private  theatricals,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  herself  and  her  ladies  at 
Christmas,  Twelfth  Night,  and  other  like 
times.  Whitehall  was  the  usual  place 
where  the  performances  took  place ;  the 
^ueen,  her  ladies,  and  the  gravest  cour¬ 
tiers  joined  in  them  as  actors  of  mytholo- 

£'cal  parts ;  no  expense  was  spared  in  the 
esses,  the  requisite  scenery  for  land, 
water,  and  forest,  or  the  machinery  for 
douds,  thunder,  and  moonshine;  corantos, 
and  other  court  measures,  were  danced 
by  satyrs,  muses,  neCToes,  and  nymphs ; 
and  Solomon-James  himself  wonla  sham¬ 
ble  in  to  see.  For  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  arrangements  a  most  suitable  per¬ 
son  was  found  in  young  Inigo  Jones,  then 
just  returned  from  his  travels,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and 
ne  became  in  consequence  court  architect. 
It  was  Ben  Jonson’s  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen  for  the  poetical  part  of  the  work  ; 
and  hence  that  long  series  of  masques, 
anti-masques,  and  the  like,  to  the  number 
of  some  thirty  in  all,  which  forms  so  lar^e 
a  portion  of  the  entire  bulk  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Full  two  thirds  of  these  sometimes 
m«?eful,  but  on  the  whole  (to  us  who 
have  not  Inigo  Jones’s  scenery  and 
the  living  performers  before  us)  very 
leathery  performances  were  written 
proir  to  1616;  and  the  receipts  from 
them  probably  formed  a  larger  account 
in  Ben’s  exchequer,  than  the  receipts 
from  his  regular  dramas.  Ben  was  de¬ 
cidedly  vain  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  of 
court  masques,  and  he  told  Drummond 
that  after  himself^  only  Chapman  and 
Fletcher  could  do  any  thing  good  in  that 
line. 

If  we  inquire  into  Ben’s  social  habits  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  where  shall  we  find 
him  r  He  lived  as  many  actors  and  dra¬ 
matists  besides  did,  in  the  Blackfriars, 
near  the  great  theatres;  from  which 
quarter  he  dates  the  dedication  of  FbA 
pone,  and  where  also  he  lays  the  scene  of 
the  Ah'Jiemist.  Here,  we  are  to  suppose, 
lived  his  wife,  of  whom  all  that  we  ^ow 
is  what  he  told  Drummond  himself — 
namely,  that  she  “  was  a  shrew,  yet  hon¬ 
est” — and  also  his  children,  few  of  whom, 
however,  appear  to  have  attained  to  ripe 
years,  and  none  of  whom  survived  him. 


His  old  mother  may  also  have  lived  here. 
Seldom,  however,  except  when  at  home 
on  a  fit  of  work,  would  Ben  be  found  in 
his  house  in  Blackfriars ;  but  generally 
away  on  the  ramble  through  London  and 
its  suburbs,  as  far  as  Hampstead  and 
Kentish  town  in  one  direction,  and  as  far 
as  Dulwich  or  Greenwich  in  another,  em- 
fdoyed  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
professional  duty  of  “  gathering  humors.” 
ohakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  according 
to  Old  Aubrey,  “  did  gather  humors  of 
men  wherever  they  went ;”  and  it  hardly 
required  Old  Aubrey  to  tell  us  that. 
Their  researches  were  not  confined  to 
London  or  its  vicinity.  Shakspeare,  as 
we  know,  had  pretty  thoroughly  explored 
the  line  of  road  l^tween  London  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  besides  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Midland  and  Western  coun¬ 
ties  m  general;  and  Jonson  also  had  his 
vacation  tours,  during  which  he  quartered 
himself  on  some  of  his  aristocratic  friends. 
Now  that  he  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Court,  his  friends  of  this  class,  and 
indeed  among  all  the  notable  men  of  the 
day,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  were 
naturally  growing  more  numerous.  Cam¬ 
den  and  Selden,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  among  his  friends  from  the  first ; 
so  probably  had  Raleigh,  in  virtue  of  his 
relations  to  literature ;  and  to  these  were 
now  added  such  persons  of  eminent  sta¬ 
tion  as  Bacon,  Coke,  Kgerton,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Aubigny,  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  whole  family 
of  the  Sidneys.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
as  he  told  Drummond,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  him,  o^ery  New-Year’s  day, 
a  present  of  £20  to  buy  books.  As  Ben 
was  a  frequent  guest  of  these  and  other 
persons  of  rank  at  their  houses  in  town, 
so  also,  in  his  vacations,  he  visited  them 
at  their  country  seats,  and  often  for  some 
weeks  together.  He  was  no  stranger,  we 
believe,  at  Windsor  itselt^  where  m.asques 
were  occasionally  performed.  At  all 
events,  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  the  king  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  in  his  conversations 
with  them,  he  seems  to  have  treated 
them  to  tolerably  free  expressions  of  his 
opinions  both  of  men  and  things.  It  was 
one  of  his  wishes,  he  told  Drummond,  to 
be  a  churchman,  if  onlv  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfection  of  preaching  one 
sermon  before  the  king,  in  which  case  he 
said  he  would  speak  out,  and  “  care  not 
what  should  thereafter  befiill  him,  for  he 
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would  not  flatter  though  he  saw  death.” 
In  short,  Jonson’s  acquaintance  with  con- 
teni|)orary  English  society,  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  was  sufficiently  large  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  all  the  “  humors”  he  requir^ 
tor  his  plays.  Nor  w&n  a  touch  of  for¬ 
eign  travel  wanting,  to  add  fresh  Conti¬ 
nental  recollections  and  experiences  to 
those  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
TjOW'  Countries.  In  1613,  he  went  to 
France  in  the  capacity  of  governor  or 
travelling  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
son — a  somewhat  had  choice,  one  would 
think,  for  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Raleigh  to 
make.  The  youth,  at  any  rate,  soon  found 
out  his  tutor’s  blind  side.  “Being  kn.av- 
ishly  inclined,”  as  Ben  himself  told  Drum¬ 
mond,  “  the  youth,  among  other  riu-stimes, 
caused  him  (Ben)  to  be  drunken  and 
dead  drunk,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
he  was,  and  thereafter  laid  him  on  a  carr, 
which  he  made  to  be  drawen  by  pioners 
through  the  streets,  at  every  comer  show¬ 
ing  his  governor  stretched  out ;  at  which 
sport  youn^  Raughlie’s  mother  delighted 
much,  (saying  his  father  when  young  w’as 
so  inclined,)  though  the  father  abhorred 
it.”  The  scene  of  this  folly  was  probably 
Paris.  In  that  city,  at  all  events,  Jonson 
met  the  Cardinal  du  Perron  during  this 
same  visit,  and  told  him  to  his  face,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  report  to  Drumond,  that 
his  translations  from  Virgil  were  good  for 
nothing.  Ben  had,  by  tliis  time,  ceased 
to  be  a  Catholic. 

Among  the  London  haunts  of  Ben,  dur¬ 
ing  the  theatrical  season,  when  ho  and 
his  brother  dramatists  were  all  in  town, 
there  is  one  which  is  entitled  to  j>re€mi- 
nent  mention.  This  was  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  fii- 
mous  in  our  literarj’  history  as  the  habit¬ 
ual  resort  (for  then,  more,  even,  than  now, 
people  residing  in  London  dined  and 
supped  in  taverns)  not  only  of  Ben,  but 
of  Shakspeare,  Donne,  Beaumont,  Fletch¬ 
er,  Chapman,  and  the  other  literary  cele¬ 
brities  of  those  days,  and  the  scene  of  so 
manv  of  those  merry-meetings  and  wit- 
comfiats  with  which  these  gods,  while  as 
yet  they  were  human  enough,  used  to 
regale  their  leisure.  Who  does  not  know 
Beaumont’s  lines  on  this  paragon  of 
taverns  ? 

.  .  .  .  “  What  tbiaas  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 
been  i 

So  nimble  and  so  fall  of  sabtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came  I 


Had  meant  to  pnt  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  bad  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  doll  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been 
thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past — wit  Uiat  might  war¬ 
rant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and,  when  that  was 
gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty,  though  but  downright  tools.” 

Raleigh,  it  is  said,  had  founded  a  kind  of 
regular  club  at  the  Mermaid  before  the 
close  of  Elizabeth’s  reigpi ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Club  were 
during  the  latter  years  of  that  reign  and 
the  first  of  James’s,  while  Shakspeare 
was  still  in  town  to  make  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  But  even  after  Shakspeare  had 
retired  on  his  fortune  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  meetings  were  kept  up  with 
spirit  by  Ben  and  the  rest  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  Nor,  when  Shakspeare  came  up  to 
town,  as  he  did  at  various  times  on 
business,  w'ouhl  he  fail  to  show  his  face  in 
the  well-known  place  of  trj’st.  Any  time, 
in  feet,  between  1603  and  1616,  we  are  at 
lib<*rty  to  fancy  those  meetings  in  the  Mer¬ 
maid,  at  which,  over  a  board  covered 
with  cups  of  Canary,  and  in  a  room  well 
filled  surely  with  tobacco-smoke,  (for  had 
not  Italeigh  founded  the  Club,  and  was 
not  the  w'eed  already  sold  in  seven  thou¬ 
sand  shops  in  London  ?)  the  seated  gods, 
with  Ben  among  them,  exchanged  their 
bolts  and  flashes.  -  Ah !  what  evenings 
were  these ;  and  how  Ben  and  Shak¬ 
speare  betongued  each  other,  while  the 
others  listened  and  wondered  ;  and  how, 
w'hen  the  company  dispersed,  the  sleeping 
street  heard  their  departing  footsteps  and 
voices,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on  the 
old  roofs  1 

2.  1616  to  1625,  or  from  Hen’s 

forty-fomih  to  his  fifty-third  year. — Shak¬ 
speare  was  dead.  Ben  himself,  if  the 
well-known  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
had  been  in  part  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
death  ;  the  fever  of  which  he  died  having 
been  contracted,  according  to  that  tradi¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  too  free  hospitali¬ 
ties  exercised  in  honor  of  Ben  and 
Drayton  during  a  visit  which  thev  paid 
him  at  his  house  in  Stratford.  Ifoung 
Beaumont  was  also  dead,  and  the  fruitful 
partnership  between  him  and  Fletcher 
was  at  length  dissevered.  Chapman, 
Drayton,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton, 
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Fletcher  without  Beaumont,  Massinger,  The  Poetaster^  produced  in  1601,  is  the 
and  some  others,  among  whom  we  may  last  play  of  Ben’s  to  the  character  of 
now  name  Ford,  were  the  powers  in  pos-  which  we  have  made  any  distinct  allusion, 
session  of  the  stage.  Against  these,  or  It  was  a  merciless  satire,  in  which,  by 
against  most  of  them,  Jonson  had  already  making  the  poets  of  the  day  in  general, 
measured  himself ;  and  now  that  some  of  and  Decker  and  Marston  in  particular, 
the  greatest  stars  of  the  first  cluster  were  feel  how  dangerous  he  could  be,  if  pro- 
gone,  and  that  he  had  in  the  mean  while  voked,  he  sought  to  establish  his  literary 
matured  his  own  art  by  practice,  it  might  reputation  against  the  opposition  which 
have  been  supposed  that  his  dramatic  had  attended  his  former  appearances.  In 
activity  would  be  more  constant  than  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  succeeded, 
ever.  Marston  and  he  had  become  very  good 

Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  fi-iends,  after  all ;  and  Chapman  and 
case.  “  For  the  long  period  of  ten  years  others  wrote  lau<latory  verses  for  his 
from  the  death  of  Shakspeare,”  says  plays,  and  received  similar  compliments 
Gifford,  emphatically,  “Jonson  did  not  m  return.  In  short,  Ben’s  genius  had 
write  one  line  for  the  stage.”  The  state-  secured  him  his  rights,  and  placed  him, 
ment  is  all  but  literally  correct.  The  only  in  the  opinion  of  all,  in  the  very  high- 
regular  play  produced  by  Jonson  during  est  place  after  that  occupied  by  Sh^Uc- 
the  period  of  nine  years  now  under  no-  speare. 

tice,  was  the  comedy  called  The  Staple  of  But  the  spirit  of  opposition,  if  outward- 
News,  brought  on  the  stage  in  1625,  the  ly  overcome,  still  rankled  within.  A  very 
very  last  year  of  the  nine ;  and  it  is  not  large  ingredient  of  it,  doubtless,  was 
certain  that  James  was  not  dead  and  envy ;  but  envy  was  not  the  sole  ingredi- 
Charles  on  the  throne  before  this  play  ent.  An  innovator  from  the  first,  Ben 
saw  the  light.  In  the  article  of  masques,  necessarily  eiwrienced  the  usual  fUte  of 
however,  Ben  was  not  so  barren.  Ten  of  innovators.  Even  the  unlettered  public 
these  short  performance^  now  printed  had  an  instinct  that  Master  Jonson’s 
among  his  works,  were  written  durmg  the  plays,  though  mighty  learned,  and  solid 
period  in  question.  Doubtless,  also,  many  and  good,  were  not  altogether  of  the 
of  those  minor  miscellaneous  poems  and  right  sort.  What  they  liked  best  in  them 
scraps  of  critical  and  sententious  prose,  they  could  not  thoroughly  relish.  Shak- 
now  appended  to  his  longer  and  more  spicare  was  their  standard  of  comparison  ; 
elaborate  compositions  under  the  various  and  seizing  on  the  prominent  tact  that 
names  of  Ohservatiom^  Forest^  Jonson  made  a  show  of  learning  in  his 

Underwoods^  and  the  like,  were  penned  plays,  while  Shakspeare  made  little  or 
during  those  years.  The  probability,  none,  they  laid  all  tue  difference  to  that, 
indeeci,  is,  that  during  the  nine  years  m  “Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well,” 
question,  Jonson  was  voluntarily  keeping  says  a  speaker  in  a  dramatic  burlesiiue  of 
aloof  from  the  drama,  and  exercising  his  the  time ;  “  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
genius  in  other  directions,  with  a  view  to  writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  ‘  Metamor- 
become  independent  of  the  stage  alto-  phosis,’  and  talk  too  much  of  ProserT)ine 
gcther.  As  if  to  give  a  public  advertise-  and  Jupiter.  Why,  here’s  our  fellow 
ment  to  this  effect,  he  baa  brought  out  in  Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down  ;  ay,  and 
1616,  in  folio,  a  collected  edition  of  alibis  Ben  Jonson  too.”  The  feeling  thus  ex- 
works,  so  fiir  as  he  cared  to  have  them  isting  in  the  public  mind  was  kept  alive 
preserved,  written  up  to  that  date.  By  so  by  the  more  definite  criticism  of  Ben’s 
doing,  he  seemed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  literary  rivals.  What  an  absurd  notion, 
drama  and  to  all  connected  with  it.  But  that  of  Ben’s,  that  the  dramatist  should 
why  did  he  do  so,  and  that  at  the  very  at  the  same  time  be  a  moralist,  writing 
time  when  his  mastery  of  the  stage  might  for  a  purpose,  taking  his  materials  from 
seem  to  have  been  more  secure  than  ever?  contemporary  society,  making  each  play  a 
The  reason,  we  believe,  will  appear  partly  lesson  of  some  virtue,  or  a  castigation  of 
in  a  retrospect  of  Ben’s  actual  relations  some  vice,  and  so  ordering  his  characters 
to  the  stage,  as  determined  by  what  he  that  each  should  represent  some  “  hu- 
had  already  produced  for  it,  partly  in  an  mor”  or  exaggerated  form  of  human 
account  of  the  external  circumstances  of  nature,  and  that  the  catastrophe  should 
his  life  during  the  period  at  present  under  result  from  the  mutual  action  of  the 
notice.  “humors”  represented.  'Dien,  again. 
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his  preference  for  the  classic  motlel  of 
comedy,  his  adhesion  to  the  classic  rule  of 
the  unities,  and  his  habit  of  introducing 
translations  from  the  Latin  into  his  tra¬ 
gedies  !  Criticisms  like  these,  caught  up 
and  repeated,  widened  the  nmture 
tween  Ben  and  the  public.  Of  course, 
when  such  criticisms  presented  themselves 
in  the  Mermaid  Club,  or  other  places, 
Ben’s  wrath  would  be  fearful.  But  what 
was  worse  than  any  private  onslaught  on 
unlucky  wights  who  were  too  candid  in  his 
presence,  was  his  habit  of  retaliating  on 
the  public  in  print  for  presuming  not  to 
like  his  plays,  nay,  of  bearding  the  very 
audiences  that  came  to  hear  him,  by 
means  of  passages  in  the  pla^s  themsedve^ 
or  in  their  prologues  or  epiloguefs  antici¬ 
pating  criticism,  and  signifying  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  it.  Ben,  in  fiict,  w'as  one  of 
those  men  who  are  always ‘‘treating  insults 
with  silent  contempt that  is,  who  are 
always  making  a  tremendous  noise  about 
them,  and  never  letting  one  pass  without 
telling  heaven  and  earth  of  the  wrong. 
As  s|>ecimens  of  the  kind  of  “  silent  con¬ 
tempt”  in  wliich  he  indulged,  take  the 
following : 

From  lines  appended  to  the  "  Poetader’'  on  iU 
publication  in  1602. 

“  Polyposus . They  say  you  are  slow, 

And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year. 

'‘Author . Tistme; 

I  would  they  eoold  not  say  that  I  did  that. 

.  .  .  That  these  base  and  beggarly  conceits 
Should  carry  it  by  the  multitude  of  voices 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stuffed  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout  1 
Oh  I  this  would  make  a  learned  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back. 

And  damn  his  long-watched  labors  to  the  fire. 

. Since  the  comic  mnse 

Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 
If  tragedy  has  a  more  kind  aspect ; 

Her  favors  in  my  next  I  will  pursue, 

"Where,  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one. 

So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 
A  theatre  unto  me ;  once  I'll  say 
'i'o  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains. 
As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their  gp-ound, 
Give  cause  to  some  to  wonder,  some  despite. 
And  more  despair  to  imitate  their  sound. 

I,  that  spend  half  my  nights  and  all  my  days 
Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 

To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays. 

And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  other  grace. 
Leave  me  1  There’s  something  come  into  my 
thought 

That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and  aloof, 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  dull  ass’s 
hoof.” 


From  the  dedication  qf  “  Volpon^  to  the  two 
Vnivenitiee  tn  1607. — “.  .  .  As  for  those 
that  will  make  themselves  a  name  with  the  mul¬ 
titude,  or,  to  draw  their  rude  and  beastly  claps, 
care  not  whose  living  faces  they  entrench  with 
their  petulant  styles,  may  they  do  it  without  a 
rival  for  me.  I  choose  rather  to  live  graved  in  ob¬ 
scurity  than  share  with  them  in  so  preposter¬ 
ous  a  fame.  .  .  .  'The  present  trade  of  the 
stage,  in  all  their  miscelline  interludes,  what 
learned  or  liberal  soul  doth  not  already  abhor  ? 
Where  nothm^  but  the  filth  of  the  time  is  uttered, 
and  with  such  impropriety  of  phrase — such  plenty 
of  solecisms — such  dearth  of  sense — so  bold  pro- 
lepses — BO  racked  metaphors,  with  brothelry  able 
to  violate  the  ear  of  a  pagan,  and  blasphemy  to 
turn  the  blood  of  a  Christian  to  water.  This  it 
is  that  hath  not  only  rapt  me  to  present  indigna¬ 
tion,  but  made  me  studious  heretofore,  and  by  all 
my  actions,  to  stand  off  from  them  ;  which  may 
most  appear  in  this  my  latest  work,  which  yon, 
most  learned  Arbitresses,  have  seen,  judged,  and 
to  my  crown,  approved  ;  wherein  I  have  labored 
for  their  instruction  and  amendment,  to  reduce 
not  only  the  ancient  forms  but  the  manners  of 
the  scene,  the  easiness,  the  propriety,  the  inno¬ 
cence,  and  last  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  end  of  poesie,  to  inform  men  in  the  best  rea¬ 
son  of  living.” 

From  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the 
''Alchemist''  in  1610. — “Thou  wert  never  more 
fair  in  the  way  to  be  cozened  than  in  this  age  in 
poetry,  especially  in  plays  ;  wherein  now  the  con¬ 
cupiscence  of  dances  and  of  antics  so  reigneth, 
as  to  run  away  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of 
her  is  the  only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  spec¬ 
tators.  But  bow  out  of  purpose  and  place  do  1 
name  art,  when  the  professors  are  grown  so  obsti¬ 
nate  contemners  of  it,  and  presnmers  on  their  own 
naturals  1  [It  is  evident  that  Ben  has  Shakspeare 
chiefiy  in  vteto  in  what  /oilows.]  I  deny  not  but 
that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do  more 
than  enough,  may  some  time  happen  on  some¬ 
thing  that  is  good  and  ^reat ;  but  very  seldom  ; 
and  when  it  comes  it  doth  not  recompense 
the  rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  perhaps,  and  is 
more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid  and  vile  about 
it ;  as  lights  are  more  discerned  in  a  thick  dark¬ 
ness  than  in  a  faint  shadow.  I  speak  not  this  out 
of  a  hope  to  do  ^ood  to  any  man  a^nst  his  will ; 
for  I  know  that,  if  it  were  put  to  the  question  of 
theirs  and  mine,  the  worse  would  find  more  suf¬ 
frages,  because  the  most  favor  common  error.  But 
I  give  thee  this  warning,  that  there  is  a  gmt  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  that,  to  gain  the  opinion  of 
copy  (copiousness  ?)  utter  all  they  can,  however 
unfitly,  and  these  that  use  election  and  a  mean. 
For  It  is  only  the  disease  of  the  unskillful  to 
think  rude  things  greater  than  polished,  or  scat¬ 
tered  more  numerous  than  composed.” 

These  are  but  mild  specimens  of  Ben’s 
way  of  taking  the  public  by  the  throat. 
There  had  been  hardly  one  of  his  plays, 
produced  between  1603  and  1616,  in  the 
prologue  or  epilogue  to  which,  or  in  the 
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text  itself  he  had  not,  in  a  similar  manner, 
said  something  in  the  odi  profanum  mil- 
gus  strain,  or  dared  the  public,  at  their 
peril,  to  dislike  the  play,  or  abused  other 
writers,  and  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the 
only  true  artist.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  the  public  will  not  put  up  with, 
it  is  being  bullied.  There  was  perhaps  an 
element  of  unpopularity  in  Ben’s  dramas 
themselves;  but  Ben’s  explosions  of  “silent 
contempt”  in  their  behalf  made  the  case 
worse.  In  short,  cabals  were  formed 
against  him,  and  his  later  plays  were  ill 
received.  There  were,  of  course,  many — 
and  they  were  chiefly  among  the  learned 
classes — who  stood  by  Ben;  who  liked 
his  doctrines  about  poetry  and  the  drama ; 
liked  his  learned  allusions,  and  liked  his 
style.  There  were  others,  doubtless,  who, 
though  they  saw  not  only  the  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  Shakspeare  personally  to  Jonson, 
but  also  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the 
Shakspearean  theory  of  dramatic  art  to  that 
which  Jonson  represented  and  inculcated, 
still  recognized  the  service  which  Jonson 
had  done  to  the  drama  by  his  massive  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  felt  the  truth  of  some  of 
his  criticisms,  and  liked  to  hear  liim  roar. 
But  both  these  classes  together  could  not 
save  him  from  the  general  censure.  He 
perceived  this,  and  hence  it  was  that  in 
1616,  instead  of  persevering  so  as  to  obtain 
the  sceptre  which  Shakspeare’s  hand  had 
droppeu,  he  withdrew  in  dudgeon  from 
the  theatre.  His  appeal  with  respect  to 
what  he  had  already  done  was  from  the 
“ignorant  many”  to  the  “judicious  and 
learned  few”  of  his  own  time,  and  from 
his  contemporaries  to  posterity;  and  as 
for  the  further  exertions  of  his  genius,  why 
these,  again,  were  to  be  of  that  nobler  kind 
which  would  be  done  better  aloof^ 

"  Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  doll 
ass’s  hoof.” 

After  all,  however,  had  not  outward  cii^ 
cumstances  conspired  to  assist  Ben’s  in¬ 
tention,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  to  it.  But  it  so  happened,  that, 
about  the  very  time  when  he  determined 
to  retire  among  the  learned,  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  His  wife,  it 
appears,  had  recently  died,  and  this  of  it¬ 
self  naturally  induced  some  changes  in  his 
arrangements  and  mode  of  living.  The 
house  in  Blackftiars  was  probably  given 
up,  and,  at  all  events,  that  liberty  of  leav¬ 
ing  London  and  moving  about  at  plea¬ 
sure  among  his  friends  which  he  had  used 
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somewhat  freely  already,  was  very  much 
from  1616  to  1618  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  in  the  summer  of  this  latter  year  took 
place  that  famous  foot-journey  to  Scotland 
which  brought  him  into  such  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den.*  He  resided  with  Drummond  some 
weeks,  but  he  remained  in  Scotland  several 
months  in  all,  and  vi.sited  the  Highlands 
and  various  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  After 
his  return  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1619,  various  pieces  of  good  fortune 
awaited  him.  In  July  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Oxford,  where,  amid  other  hon¬ 
ors,  he  had  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
conferred  on  him  in  a  full  convocation; 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  he  w'as  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of 
Poet-Laureate.  Samuel  Daniel,  then  just 
dead,  had  virtually  held  this  office,  but  on 
Jonson’s  appointment  it  w'as  converted 
into  something  of  substantial  value  by 
having  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred 
merks  attached  to  it.  The  reversion  of 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  w'as  also 
conferred  on  Jonson  by  the  king,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  that 
his  Majesty  was  prevented  from  knighting 
his  favorite  poet.  It  w'ould  have  been 
done  but  for  Ben’s  owm  reluctance  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  honor.  The  reversion  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Revels  brought  Ben  no 
increase  of  fortune,  as  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  office  vacant ;  but  his  salary  as 
Laureate,  together  with  what  he  derived 
from  other  sources,  enabled  him  to  rest 
from  his  labors  for  the  stage  without 


*  Drummond’s  conduct  in  committing  to  paper  notes 
of  Jonson’s  private  conversations  witli  liim  lias  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Gifford's 
tirade  against  Drummond  is  simply  preposteroua 
Not  that  we  can  acquit  Drummond  altogether,  per¬ 
haps.  To  make  notes  in  any  case  whatever  of  con¬ 
fidential  conversations,  and  more  especially  where 
bits  of  scandal  are  involved,  would  not,  by  a  very 
strict  taste,  be  considered  honorable.  The  amount 
the  offence,  however,  in  Drummond’s  case,  depends 
very  much  on  the  intention  he  had.  It  is  for  those 
who  know,  independently,  what  kind  of  a  man 
Drummond  was  to  say  what  this  may  have  been ; 
but,  so  iSu-  as  appears,  he  liad  no  other  motive  than 
that  natural  interest  which  a  man  of  letters  living  in 
Scotland  would  have  in  the  kind  of  gossip  Jonmn 
could  bring  fixMn  London.  The  notes  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  private  keeping.  See  the  case 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Li¬ 
brary,  Edinburgh,  in  his  Preface  to  the  “  Conversa¬ 
tions,”  as  published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society. 
For  our  part,  seeing  that  the  accuracy  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  notes  can  hardly  be  doubted,  our  chief 
wish  is  that  Drummond  had  mnned  more,  while  be 
was  about  it,  and  given  us  more  of  Ben’s  gossip. 
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serious  inconvenience.  During  the  re- 
increased.  What  his  movements  were 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  James,  therefore, 
we  are  to  imagine  him  engaged  only  on 
mas(iues,  and  miscellaneous  literary  work. 

It  was  probably  during  these  years  that 
ho  accumulated  most  of  those  MSS. — in¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land,  a  translation  of  Aristotle’s  I^oetics, 
and  a  history  of  Henry  the  Fifth — which 
were  afterwards  lost  to  the  world  by  a 
fire. 

3.  Prom  1625  to  1637,  or  from  Bert's 
fifty-third  to  his  sixty-fifth  year. — ^During  ; 
these  last  twelve  years  of  i^n’s  life,  his 
position  wth  resjKjct  to  his  contemi>ora- 
ries  was  that  of  a  literary  patriarch,  re¬ 
taining  enough  of  his  old  fire  and  strength  ! 
to  hold  the  supremacy  against  all  compet-  j 
itors  but  on  the  whole  living  chiefly  on  ; 
the  reputation  of  what  he  had  already  | 
done.  One  or  two  of  his  old  brother-  | 
Elizabethans,  such  as  Chapman,  Donne,  j 
and  Drayton,  survived  for  a  time  to  bear 
him  company ;  Massinger  and  Ford,  out  of  j 
those  few  newer  men  who  had  taken  their  | 
places  during  James’s  reign  among  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  al^  survived  and  I 
were  in  the  prime  of  their  activity ;  among  j 
non-dramatic  poets  and  general  writers  who  | 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  same 
reign,  and  still  continued  to  be  known  in 
literary  circles,  were  Selden,  Herbert, 
Herrick,  Quarles,  Withers,  Phineas  Flet¬ 
cher,  Carew,  Browne,  and  others;  and 
gradually  adding  themselves  to  those  out  j 
of  the  generation  then  rising  into  manhood, 
were  the  Shirleys,  the  Wallers,  the  Dave- 
nants,  the  Sucklings,  the  Felthams,  the  Cla¬ 
rendons,  the  Miltons,  the  Clevelands,  and 
the  Cowleys,  who  were  in  their  turn  to  live 
on  and  lie  the  literary  powers  of  a  new  and 
very  different  era.  In  these  last  years  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  life,  in  fact,  the  ago  ofShak- 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  connects  it¬ 
self,  and  principally  through  Ben  himself, 
with  the  age  of  which  Milton  is  the  great¬ 
est  representative.  Ben  never  knew  Mil- 
ton,  though  Milton  was  almost  thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  died  ;  but  that  he  bad  an 
instinctive  sense  of  his  function  as  a  living 
link  between  a  past  time  and  that  of  which 
he  now  saw  the  beginning,  is  proved  by  the 
personal  relations  which  he  cultivated  to 
other  men  who  were  of  the  same  age  as 
Milton,  or  oven  younger.  The  Mermaid 
Club,  where  Ben  hjwl  been  but  one  con¬ 
spicuous  member  among  others  older  than 
himself^' now  no  longer  existed;  and  in¬ 


stead  of  it  had  arisen  the  even  more  famous 
Apollo  Club,  held  at  the  Devil  Tavern  in 
Fleet  Street,  of  wliich  Ben  himself  had 
been  the  founder,  and  the  laws  of  which, 
written  by  him  in  pure  and  classical  Latin, 
were  engraved  in  gold  letters  over  the  fire- 

f  lace  in  the  room  where  the  Club  met. 
lither  came  all  who,  as  the  phrase  was, 

“  desired  to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben ;” 
here  from  the  chair,  which  no  one  else  dared 
to  occupy,  he  promulgate<I  his  critical  dicta 
to  his  adminng  disciples,  showing  them 
also  by  example,  with  the  help  of  Canary, 
what  true  wit  was,  and  sometimes,  we  fear, 
under  the  same  influence  singing,  ‘^Old 
Sir  Simon  the  King.”  Not  Dry  den  after¬ 
wards  at  Wills’s,  nor  Jonson’s  namesake, 
later  still,  at  the  Literary  Club,  ruled  with 
greater  authority  than  he  did  at  the 
Apollo,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
Among  the  scores  of  young  men  whom  he 
took  under  his  patronage  here,  was  Hyde, 
afterwards  Lora  Clarendon,  then  a  student 
of  law,  for  whom  he  showed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  partiality  till  the  youth  began  to 
attend  to  business,  “  which  he  thought 
ought  nevef  to  be  preferred  to  his  com¬ 
pany.”  It  was  very  much  in  consequence 
of  the  personal  influence  thus  exerted  over 
rising  young  men  in  his  declining  years, 

[  that  Ben’s  poetry,  and  his  theories  about 
!  poetry,  continu^  so  jK)werfully  to  affect 
English  literature  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  while  Jonson’s  literary  influence 
thus  remained  as  great  as  ever,  his  per- 
■  sonal  fortunes  were  on  the  wane,  ^e 
I  death  of  King  James  had  affected  them 
I  verjr  considerably  for  the  worse.  Charles, 
it  18  true,  continued  to  show  as  much 
i  kindness  as  he  conveniently  could  to  the 
i  poet  whom  his  father  had  liked  Mid  hon- 
I  ored ;  but  his  own  tastes  did  not  lead  him 
j  to  have  so  much  personal  intercourse  with 
'  poets,  or  to  take  so  much  interest  in  their 
affai^  as  his  father  had  found  agreeable. 
While  Ben’s  nominal  relations  to  the 
,  Court,  therefore,  were  the  same  as  before, 
they  were,  in  reality,  far  less  intimate  and 
>  far  less  profitable  to  himself.  He  was 
now  seldom  called  ujion  for  any  of  those 
courtly  entertainments,  in  the  shape  of 
^  masijues  and  the  like,  which  had  been  in 
^  so  much  request  during  the  life  of  James, 

!  and  which  had  brought  him  so  considera¬ 
ble  a  part  of  his  income.  Only  three 
masques  in  all  of  those  printed  among  his 
works  were  produced  for  the  Court  during 
this  period  of  his  life — the  first  for  Twelfth 
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Night,  1626;  the  next  not  till  1630;  and  been  proof  against  all  the  excesses  with 
the  last  in  the  same  year.  Something  which  he  had  tried  it;  but  now  dropsy, 
more,  however,  than  a  mere  change  in  the  palsy,  and  a  complication  of  other  dis- 
personal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  sovereign  orders,  came  upon  him  at  once,  and  for 
was  involved  in  this  diminution  of  the  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  scarcely 
demand  for  Ben’s  services  at  Court.  Inigo  able  to  go  abroa4l.  At  least  as  early  as 
Jones  was  now  a  &r  greater  man  at  Court  1628,  these  maladies  had  begun  to  show 
than  he  had  been  when  he  and  Ben  first  themselves,  and  to  unfit  him  for  the  work 
joined  their  heads  together  in  getting  up  required  to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  Court 
masques  for  the  late  queen  and  her  ladies,  wrquisites.  Still  he  made  the  attempt. 
Then,  according  to  Ben,  he  had  been  a  Despite  his  vows  against  the  stage,  he 
poor  youth,  with  a  capital  of  “thirty  ventured  in  1629 to  try  the  public  fovor 
pounds  in  pipkins ;”  but  now  he  was  no-  with  a  comedy  called  2%?  Nhe  Inn  ;  and, 
thing  less  than  court-architect  and  court-  though  that  failed  so  conspicuously  as  to 
surveyor,  moving  about  as  a  grandee,  be  dnven  off  the  stage,  his  necessities 
talking  familiarly  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  obliged  him  to  digest  the  affront,  and 
Vitruvius,  and  Architectonics,  and  betray-  agmn  appeal  to  the  public  in  his  Mag- 
ing  himself  occasionally  by  misquotations  nkic  Lady  and  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  These 
in  Latin.  This  portrait,  it  must  be  re-  three  plays,  Hnth  the  pastoral  called  The 
membered,  is  drawn  by  Ben  in  his  spleen.  Sad  Shepherd.,  and  one  or  two  short 
and  as  we  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  poetical  entertainments  written  on  com- 
the  simple  fact  for  us  is,  that  here  again,  mission  from  noble  patrons,  were  the  last 
whether  with  right  or  wrong  on  his  side,  efforts  of  his  pen.  The  receipts  from 
Ben  had  got  into  one  of  Ws  quarrels,  them,  whatever  they  were,  were  by  no 
During  James’s  life,  Inigo  and  he  had  means  sufficient,  even  when  added  to  his 
managed  to  coSperate  harmoniously  and  pension  as  Laureate,  to  save  Ben  in  his 
with  mutual  compliments;  but  not  lon^  declining  years  from  destitution;  and 
after  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  archi-  letters  of  his,  both  to  the  kin^  and  to 
tect  and  the  poet  came  to  a  deadly  strife*  various  noblemen,  are  extant,  m  which 
on  a  point  of  precedence — the  architect  he  pleads  his  extreme  poverty,  and  begs 
insisting  that  the  essential  part  of  the  their  assistance.  It  is  pleasant  to  have 
masques  was  his  machinery,  and  the  poet  to  record  that  Charles  was  not  appealed 
maintaining  that  the  masque  was  naught  to  in  vain.  Besides  sending  the  poet  a 
without  his  verses.  The  quarrel  came  to  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  after  the 
a  height  when  Ben,  in  publishing  one  of  failure  of  his  comedy  in  1629,  he  raised 
his  masques,  placed  his  own  name  before  his  salary  as  Laureate  in  1630,  from  a 
the  architect’s  in  the  title-page.  Inigo,  hundred  merks  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
using  his  influence  at  Court,  was  able  to  adding  the  annual  tierce  of  wine  so  cele- 
show  his  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  brated  in  the  history  of  the  Laureateship. 
dignity,  by  having  Ben’s  services  dispens-  More  than  this,  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
ed  with  in  future  at  court  masques,  and  researches  of  Mr.  Dyce  into  the  life  of  the 
having  other  poets,  among  whom  was  one  poet  Middleton,  that  a  salary  of  a  hun- 
Aurelian  Townshend,  called  in  as  substi-  dred  nobles  a  year,  which  had  been  voted 
tutes.  Ben,  on  his  side,  took  his  revenge  to  Jonson  by  the  city  of  London  on  his 
in  those  lampoons  on  Inigo  which  are  appointment  to  succeed  Middleton  as  city 
printed  with  his  other  works.  Those  poet  in  1628,  but  of  which  they  had 
who  are  interested  in  the  “quarrels  of  stopped  payment  since  1631,  because  .Ion- 
authors,”  will  find  the  history  of  this  one  son  had  “  shown  no  fruits  of  his  labors” 
related  at  length  in  Gifford  and  else-  in  the  post,  was  renewed  and  pmd,  with 
where.  arrears,  in  1634,  expressly  on  the  p*otmd 

Deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  emoluments  of  the  king’s  solicitation.  At  this  time 
from  the  Court,  Ben,  among  whose  virtues  Jonson  may  be  said  to  have  been 
prudence  had  been  one  of  the  least,  began  on  his  death-bed ;  for  disease  had  now 
to  be  really  in  want,  and  that  at  a  time  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  it  was  only 
when  his  bodily  powers  were  failing  him.  a  question  how  long  he  would  survive. 
Though  of  a  scorbutic  habit  of  body  from  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1637,  and 
his  boyhood,  and  of  late  years  grown  so  on  the  9th  was  buried  in  Westminster 
enormously  corpulent  as  to  be  the  wonder  Abbey.  A  subscription  was  begun  with 
of  Fleet  Street,  his  health  had  hitherto  a  view  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to 
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him ;  but  as  in  those  days  of  political 
excitement  in  anticipation  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  stibscription  rather  lajrged,  an 
eccentric  Oxford.shire  squire,  commonly 
called  Jack  Young,  took  the  opportunity, 


as  he  was  passing  through  the  Abbey,  to 
secure  at  least  an  epitaph  for  the  poet,  by 
giving  a  mason  eighteenpence  to  cut  on 
the  stone  which  coverea  the  grave  the 
words,  “O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I” 


From  tbo  London  Boriow. 

THE  ROYAL  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.* 


The  great  duty  of  a  historian  indisput¬ 
ably  Is,  to  narrate  all  the  facts  he  can  col¬ 
lect  as  circumstantially  as  possible,  and  in 
such  terms  and  arrangement  as  may  best 
tend  to  perspicuity.  We  do  not  want 
from  him  theories,  but  facts  unabridged 
and  unadulterated ;  being  apt  enough  of 
ourselves  to  form  deductions,  to  general¬ 
ize,  and  come  to  conclusions  more  or  less 
sagacious  and  impartial.  The  more  valu- 
ble  the  history,  and  the  greater  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  more  minutely  and  lucidly  re¬ 
lated  are  the  facts.  Yet  this,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case,  has,  in  the  present  age, 
been  most  woefully  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that,  fertile  as  we  are  in 
greatness  of  various  kinds,  we  seem  inca- 
able  of  producing  a  great  historian.  We 
ave  essays  u|)on  history,  reviews  of  pe- 
rio«ls,  theories  of  development,  growths, 
laws  of  progress,  harmonic  philosophies, 
innumerable ;  but  we  have  no  history.  W e 
cannot  find  a  man  who  will  be  content  la¬ 
boriously  to  investigate  facts,  and  to  nar¬ 
rate  them  plainly,  without  stringing  them 
upon  some  theory  of  his  own,  and  favoring 
us  with  generalizations  which  are  often 
mere  platitudes,  and  aphorisms  which  are 
often  mere  truLsms.  A  true  historian  is 
an  artist,  and  therefore  deals  with  individ¬ 
ual  things,  and  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  he  abstracts  from  his  subject  the  life 
and  action  which  can  belong  only  to  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  in  his  eagerness  to  unfold 
their  principles,  and  give  his  own  ideas 

*  Live$  of  the  Prinrevet  of  England,  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  By  Mart  Arm  Everett  Qrebs, 
Editor  of  the  “  lietters  of  R<iyal  and  Illustrious  La¬ 
dies.”  In  Six  Volumee.  London:  Henry  Colbom. 
1850-181)4. 


upon  their  relations  and  general  bearing. 
What  constitutes  the  right  of  Herodotus 
to  the  title  of  “  Father  of  History  ?”  Those 
very  qualities,  that  guilelessness,  that  gar¬ 
rulous  innocence,  those  long-drawn  impos¬ 
sible  stories,  which  procured  for  him  from 
the  little  philosopher,  Vicesimus  Knox,  the 
sobriquet  of  “  Father  of  Lies.”  Much  we 
should  have  thanked  the  old  Halicamas- 
sean,  at  this  enlightened  date,  for  a  view  of 
the  invariable  causes  of  human  action,  with 
facts  to  match,  selected  from  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  with  which  we  should  assur¬ 
edly  have  been  regaled,  had  his  task  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  so-called  historians  of 
the  day.  As  it  is,  the  old  Ionian  goes 
rambling  on — coherently  enough,  indeed  ; 
for  his  great  design,  the  history  of  the 
w.ars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barba¬ 
rians,  reappears  from  time  to  time — look¬ 
ing  with  the  same  vivid  interest  on  the 
wagon  of  the  Scythian  and  the  tower- 
temple  of  the  Babylonian,  and  then  leaving 
them  as  he  found  them,  until  he  has  col¬ 
lected  a  mass  of  fact,  detail,  and  anecdote, 
from  which  the  intelligent  students  of  all 
ages  and  nations  have  been  able  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  derive  their 
own  instruction ;  and  to  this  day  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Herodotus  is  among  the 
greatest  historians,  and  that  we  owe  near¬ 
ly  all  we  know  of  the  remoter  jieriods  of 
antiquity  to  his  unwearied  industry  and 
love  of  truth. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
England  is  yet  to  be  written.  All  the 
essays  and  dissertations  so  constantly 
produce*!,  are  comments  upon  an  unedited 
text — the  jostling  opinions  of  lawyers  upon 
an  unreported  case.  The  so-called  “  dig- 
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nity  of  history”  is  now  exploded,  more  as 
a  phrase  than  in  reality :  for  though  we 
have  a  few  writers  who  certjunly  are  in¬ 
dustrious  enough  in  collecting  facts,  and 
not  intentionally  dishonest  in  narrating 
them,  yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  theory  in 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  but  that  mcts 
should  be  imperceptibly  warped  and  col¬ 
ored,  that  prominence  should  be  given  to 
favored  coincidences,  and  that  the  author 
should  step  before  his  work.  The  real 
“  dignity  of  bistory”  consists  in  asccrtiuning 
truth  ;  this  b  its  mnction,  in  the  discharge 
of  winch  alone  history  can  attain  to  its 
own  peculiar  perfection.  And  we  ask,  in 
which  case  is  a  man  more  likely  to  acquire 
this  perfection  and  resultant  dignity — 
when  he  is  writing  in  support  of  some 
scheme,  philosophy,  march,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  ^  own  imagination,  and  which 
must  have  its  origin  in  some  kind  of  van¬ 
ity — or  when  he  is  writing  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  delight  in  truth,  and  wishes 
to  present  it  to  others  with  what  accuracy 
he  can.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the 
defenders  of  theoretical  history  about  com¬ 
position,  breadth,  color,  light  and  shadow, 
and  grouping  as  indispensable  to  a  his¬ 
toric^  tableau  :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  historical  writer,  in  order  to  make 
his  pictures  as  effective  as  possible,  is  at 
liberty  to  suppress  whatever  he  thinks  may 
mar  their  effect,  or  be  derogatory  to  their 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Here  we  have  the 
“dignity  of  history”  again.  It  will  be 
admitted  by  common  consent,  that  the 
business  of  the  historian  is  to  relate  the 
truth,  not  to  compose  pictures ;  that  he  is 
not  to  suppress,  alter,  or  translate  at  will ; 
and  that  the  first  quality  desirable  in  him  is 
a  strong  uni .  ersaJ  sympathy  with  human 
action,  in  whatever  way  manifested.  More¬ 
over,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  that  the  success 
of  the  historian  in  no  way  depends  upion 
the  scenic  character  of  what  he  may  have 
to  relate :  a  tendency  to  select  events  of 
comparative  magnitude  for  separate  dis¬ 
quisition,  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  the  theorizing  spirit.  N  o  man  can  judge 
of  the  effect  of  wnat  he  may  himself  con¬ 
sider  to  be  of  small  moment,  upon  other 
minds ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  suppress, 
in  his  course,  the  least  thing  that  may  pos¬ 
sibly  illustrate  a  phasis  of  human  nature. 
Tacitus  is  a  greater  historian  than  Livy : 
and  Tacitus  himself  expresses  his  appre¬ 
hension  lest  the  continued  details  of 
tedious  and  uniform  prosecutions,  which 
occupy  the  largest  share  in  his  immortal 


Annals  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  should  be 
intolerable  to  the  reader  in  comparison 
witli  the  splendid  achievements  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  more  ancient  his¬ 
torian  to  describe.  But  Tacitus’s  love  of 
truth  was  greater  than  his  love  of  admi¬ 
ration  ;  and  he  persevered  in  his  irksome 
task,  omitting  no  dreary  detail  from  fear 
of  the  reader’s  weariness  or  his  own ;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  his  work  is  pro¬ 
nounced  universally  to  be  the  mastor-pieco 
of  antiquity. 

We  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  kind  of  writers  in 
question,  if  they  would  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  to  be  what  they  are.  Tlieir  com¬ 
positions  are  often  extremely  valuable  in 
their  own  way,  rea.sonable  in  hypothesis, 
and  eloquent  iii  language.  But  when  the¬ 
ory  after  theory  is  propomided,  when 
studies  of  character  and  essays  on  influ¬ 
ences  innumerable  are  put  forth  by  writers 
of  repute  in  the  name  and  form  of  history, 
not  only  is  actual  damage  done — a  go<^ 
dissertation  turned  into  a  bad  history — but 
the  wrong  fashion  is  set ;  and  those  who 
might  be  capable  of  doing  something  in 
real  history,  are  drawn  away  from  the 
proper  and  natural  course.  Why  not  call 
such  compositions  by  their  own  names,  and 
let  them  in  propria  persona  do  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amoimt  of  truth  they  may 
severally  contain  ?  Meanwhile,  let  those 
who  hold  to  the  dignity  of  history,  who 
despise  little  things,  and  who  in  the  true 
German  way,  imagine  that  no  individual 
fact  can  stand  for  itself^  without  being 
linked  into  some  harmonic  theory  of  ex¬ 
planation,  take  a  lesson  firom  a  poet,  that 
extreme  may  correct  extreme.  Says 
Keats : 

“The  wars  of  Troy,  towers  smonldering  o’er 
their  blaze, 

Stiff-holden  shields,  far-piercing  spears,  keen 
blades. 

Straggling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks — all  dimly 
fades 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain. 

Yet  in  onr  very  soals  we  feel  amain 
The  close  of  Troilas  and  Crestid  sweet 
Hence,  pageant  history  1  hence,  gilded  cheat ! 
Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds  I 
Wide  sea,  that  one  continaons  murmur  breeds 
Along  the  pebbled  shores  of  memory ! 

Many  old  rotten-timbered  boats  their  he 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keeled,  is  left  unlaunchra  and  dry. 
But  wherefore  this  ?  What  care,  though  owl 
did  fly 
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Aboat  the  great  Athenian  Admiral’s  mast  T 
What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 
The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers? 
Though  old  UIjSBCs  tortured  from  his  slumbers 
The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care?  Juliet,  lean- 
ing 

Amid  her  window  flowers,  sighing,  weaning 
Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 

Doth  more  avail  than  these.  The  silver  flow 
Of  Hero’s  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  I’astorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  empires.” 

At  a  time  when  knitting-pins  and  tooth- 
powders  are  invented  on  principle,  and 
there  is  no  penny  newspaper  can  report  an 
occurrence  without  saying,  with  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  flourish,  “  Behold  the  relation  between 
this  event  and  the  deep-lying  system  which 
we  alone  have  grasped it  is  refreshing 
to  observe  that  there  are  indications  that 
what  has  been  state<l  is  already  recog¬ 
nized.  Although  no  complete  Historian 
has  yet  arisen  amongst  us,  yet  there  are  a 
few  who,  in  attempting  the  duty,  have  in¬ 
tuitively  understo^  the  proper  mode  to 
be  followed;  and,  whilst  unwearied  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  accuracy  of  detail, 
are  content  to  let  things  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  abstaining  from  theory  and  only 
indulging  in  moral  and  ])oliticaI  reflections 
to  that  legitimate  extent,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  really  to  instruct  the  reader,  and 
assure  him  of  the  writer’s  i^mpathy  with 
his  subject.  With  these  few  we  gladly 
rank  the  authoress  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  Mrs.  Green  has  brought  to  her  task 
some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
historian — unwearied  research,  great  mas¬ 
tery  of  detail,  much  power  of  identification 
with  her  subject,  thorough  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  strict  modesty.  It  Is  evident  that 
she  has  at  heart  the  instruction  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  reader,  rather  than  popularity 
or  any  other  advantage  to  herself.  She 
scarcely  even  makes  any  connecting  obser¬ 
vations:  much  less  does  she  advance  any 
formal  theory  of  her  own.  She  indulges  I 
in  no  loftily-worded  platitudes,  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  ignorance  or  indolence ;  she 
shrouds  no  poverty  of  material  under  high- 
sounding  vagueness.  Her  work  is  exactly 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  series  of  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Princesses  of  England  ;  stat¬ 
ing  fully  and  lucidly  whatever  Is  known  of 
their  history  and  character,  and  drawn  up 
with  all  care  and  diligence  from  the  some¬ 
what  miscellaneous  records  of  them  still  ex¬ 
tant.  She  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  of 
zealous  and  minute  industry  from  the  an- 
VOLu  XXXVIL— NO.  IV. 


cient  chronicles  which  she  has  so  diligently 
consulted.  As  might  be  expected  from 
a  lady,  the  dress,  deportment,  and  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  various  periods  involved  are 
much  dilated  upon,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  W'ork. 
These  minutiae  bring  up  before  ns  the  by¬ 
gone  splendors  of  English  and  European 
royalty,  the  dignified  and  majestic  shapes 
of  our  magnificent  Princes,  their  courtly 
looks  and  gestures,  their  chivalrous  amuse¬ 
ments,  their  lavish  pageantry.  Mrs.  Green 
strictly  adheres  to  ner  province,  in  confin¬ 
ing  herself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
personal  history  of  her  several  heroines — 
of  itself  an  interesting  study^,  even  wdth- 
out  connection  with  other  thmgs ;  but  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  so,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  during  the  periods  which  she  de¬ 
scribes,  the  mfluence  of  women,  social  and 
political,  was  greater  and  more  extended 
than  it  ever  had  been  in  the  former  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  For  Mrs.  Green  com¬ 
mences  her  historical  biographies  from  the 
Norman  Conc^uest,  and  her  work  swells 
through  the  high  day  of  chivalry;  when 
the  ladye’s  smile  was  the  incentive  to  the 
noblest  daring,  and  the  ladye’s  bidding  the 
signal  for  the  sternest  and  most  protracted 
exertion ;  when  valor  bowed  in  reverence 
to  beauty,  and  beauty  worthily  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  homage,  by  assuming  a  charac¬ 
ter  the  most  lovely,  holy,  void  of  caprice, 
and  fiill  of  noble  enthusiasm.  The  aptness 
of  the  beautiful  passage  from  Keats,  quot¬ 
ed  above,  will  be  readily  seen  as  applied 
to  the  literary  labors  of  Mrs.  Green.  All 
the  characters  she  delineates  are  more  or 
less  admirable,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  little  known  to  the  reader  of 
history.  “  Many  a  sail  of  pride,  and  golden- 
keeled,”  has  she  prevented  from  drifting 
away  down  the  dark  waters  of  forgetful, 
ness.  Of  the  Princesses  commemorated  in 
the  former  part  of  the  work,  the  majority 
are  of  the  true  chivalric  stamp ;  worthy 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  of  the  Kings , 
Dukes,  and  Knights  with  whose  fame  the 
world  is  yet  ringing — the  enthusiastic  in 
purpose,  yet  the  sage  in  council ;  the  reck¬ 
less  in  war,  yet  the  skillful  in  administra¬ 
tion  ;  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  yet  the 
defenders  of  national  religion  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  might  be  exj)ected  that  the  personal 
and  domestic  life  of  our  Princesses  would 
offer  little  of  interest  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  high  bom-ladies  were  as  various 
29 
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as  their  fortunes.  The  gravity  and  seri¬ 
ous  disposition  of  some  led  them  into  the 
cloister;  and  the  mysteries  of  that  old 
conventual  life  are  to  some  extent  unfold¬ 
ed  before  us.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  habitually  enthusiastic  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  could  calmly  devote  a  life  to 
retirement,  fasting  and  prayer,  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  a  fair  share  of  world¬ 
ly  prudence.  We  find  these  royal  rdi- 
gieuses,  whilst  among  the  most  devout  of 
the  sisterhood,  fully  capable  of  adminis¬ 
tering  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  ably 
managing  the  secular  business  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  It  certainly  was  not  from  lack  of 
ability,  that  many  of  old  chose  the  mon¬ 
astic  life,  any  more  than  it  was  from 
motives  of  sensuality  or  sloth.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  nuptials  of  most  of  the 
Princesses,  we  are  led  into  foreign  courts, 
to  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  invited  to  watcli,  from  the 
oratory  where  the  Queen  prays,  or  the 
chamber  where  she  muses,  the  whirling 
events  in  which  her  royal  consort  takes 
the  most  prominent  part.  It  is  pleasant 
thus  to  have  a  new  presentment  of  what 
history  has  already  made  familiar.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of 
Mrs.  Green’s  volumes  is  certainly  more 
antiquarian  than  strictly  historical;  and 
she  seems  purposely  to  have  refrained 
from  enlarging  on  the  scenes  of  war  and  j 
policy  unfolded  by  her  subject.  But  this 
treatment  cannot  but  be  considered  pru¬ 
dent,  since  it  enables  her  to  present  the 
larger  amount  of  what,  to  most  readers, 
Is  perfectly  new  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
acquits  the  authoress  of  partisanship,  and 
leaves  the  reader  in  the  proper  position 
for  every  reader  of  history,  namely,  free 
to  form  his  own  conclusions,  and  to  de¬ 
rive  whatever  points  of  knowledge  he 
may  require  from  a  copious  store-house  of 
unsophisticated  facts.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  equal  care  has  been  expended  ujK)n 
every  one  of  the  biographies  undertaken, 
the  length  of  each  being  determined  solely 
by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  material. 

Since,  then,  with  rare  liberality,  we  are 
left  by  Mrs.  Green  to  exercise  our  own 
intelligence  in  forming  inductions  which 
may  be  beneficial  in  general  history ; 
since  we  have  no  theory  on  the  part  of  our 
authoress  to  unfold  and  remark  upon,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  state  a  few  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  we  have  made  in  reading  these 
volumes,  and  to  indicate  what  assistance 
they  give  in  gaming  a  just  idea  of  the 


social  state,  the  manners,  the  moral  and 
religious  propensinns,  and  the  art  of  our 
ancestors ;  at  the  same  time  selecting,  for 
particular  notice,  one  or  two  of  Mrs. 
Green’s  memoirs,  in  order  to  render  what 
we  fear  will  be  imperfect  justice  to  her 
talents  and  industry. 

Mrs.  Green  prefaces  her  researches  by 
observing  that  the  title  of  Princess,  which 
is  now  conferred  on  the  collateral  branch 
as  well  as  on  the  direct  line  of  royalty, 
was  originally  used  only  to  designate  the 
heiress  of  the  English  throne.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  first 
royal  daughter  aclmowledged  as  next  in 
succession ;  and,  consequently,  was  the 
first  upon  whom  the  title  of  I'rincess  was 
formally  conferred;  the  royal  maidens 
previously  being  merely  styled  “the  Lady, 
daughter  of  the  King,”  and  “  the  Lady’s 
Grace.”  “By  these  simple,  yet  not  ungrace¬ 
ful,  appellations,”  continues  Mrs.  Green, 
“  were  designated  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  those  illustrious  ladies  whose  me¬ 
moirs  are  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 
To  avoid  confusion,  however,  we  shall 
give,  even  to  the  daughters  of  our  earlier 
sovereigns,  the  title  which  the  courtesy  of 
the  present  day  has  awarded  to  them.” 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  work  is  nearly  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  rise  of  the  chivalrous  senti¬ 
ment  towards  women,  from  which  has 
originated  their  present  position  in  socie¬ 
ty.  An  idea  of  love  and  of  the  duties  of 
women,  utterly  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  ancient  world,  may  be  traced  fijr  back 
into  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  It 
had  its  germ  in  the  spirit  of  the  northern 
nations,  and  was  quickened  into  the  life  of 
chivalry  by  Christianity.  Since  the  days 
of  chivalry  the  influence  of  women  has 
doubtless  not  declined,  but  the  alterations 
in  the  conditions  of  general  society  have 
modified  it  very  considerably.  The  vol¬ 
umes  before  us  comprise  the  biographies 
of  the  daughters  of  the  English  monarchs, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
Charles  I.,  that  is,  from  the  origin  of  chiv¬ 
alry  down  to  its  latest  glimmerings  and 
final  e.xtinction.  We  shall  find,  in  peru¬ 
sing  them,  many  peculiar  trmts  in  the 
position,  pursuits,  and  general  character 
of  women,  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  Europe,  during  this  heroic 
period,  and  some  differences  in  these  re¬ 
spects  at  different  parts  of  it. 

From  William  down  to  Henry  IV.,  a 
period  which  embraces  the  growth  and 
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full  maturity  of  chivalry,  we  have  the 
lives  of  upwards  of  thirty  Princesses, 
nearly  all  distinguished  for  piety,  virtue, 
and,  what  was  equally  valued  in  those 
brave  days  as  an  ingredient  of  female 
character,  for  valor.  We  find  some  of 
them  forsaking  the  gayeties  of  the  Court  for 
the  convents  of  Normandy,  and  there 
becoming  exemplary  for  self-denial ;  others, 
the  majority,  drawn  by  marriage  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
and  setting  an  example  of  a  pore  and 
innocent  life.  Many  of  these  are  reduced 
to  situations  of  difficulty  and  danger,  de¬ 
manding  the  exercise  of  promj>tne8s,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  administrative  ability — valu¬ 
able  and  rare  qualities,  which,  however, 
they  seldom  fail  to  display  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree.  Some  of  them  are  found 
capable  of  governing  kingdoms  in  the 
absence  of  uieir  lords,  at  a  time  when 
government  was  no  mere  routine.  Others 
boldly  accompanied  their  adventurous 
warriors  to  “Painie,”  traversing  unknown 
and  savage  lands,  and  enduring  without 
shrinking  the  miseries  of  battle  and  siege 
against  the  Saracen. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most 
perfect  character  is  AdeLa,  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  wife  of  Stephen,  or  Henry, 
:is  he  sometimes  is  called,  Earl  of  Blois, 
and  mother  of  Theobald  the  Great,  Earl 
of  Blois ;  than  whom,  says  the  rhyming 
chronicler,  Benoit,  there  was  “  no  hand¬ 
somer  nor  more  valorous  lady  in  F ranee, 
nor  one  that  better  loved  our  Lord.” 
She  is  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  by 
Baldric  of  Anjou,  the  courtly  Abbot  of 
Bourgueil,  whom  Mrs.  Green  calls  “the 
Laureate  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  fiunily.” 
lie  says  that  Countess  Adela  equals 
her  sire  in  courage,  and  would  have  borne 
arms  herself,  “  did  not  custom  forbid  her 
tender  limbs  to  be  weighed  down  by 
armor.”  This  b  in  a  Latin  Ode  addressed 
to  Adela ;  and,  as  it  is  curious  to  see  in 
what  strain  the  poet  of  that  day  sought  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  a  high-bom  dame, 
we  shall  extract  the  full  account  of  it  from 
Mrs.  Green.  The  poet  adds  that  “  in  one 
respect  she  greatly  excels  her  warlike 
sire ;  for  she  applauds  verses,  and  knows 
how  to  discriminate  their  merits;  nor,” 
lie  slyly  adds,  “  does  she  ever  {lermit  the 
poet  to  go  without  his  due  reward.”  He 
says,  too,  that  not  only  was  she  able  to 
discriminate  the  comparative  value  of 
oets  and  their  productions,  but  that  she 
erself  was  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  versi¬ 


fying,  and  had  a  copious  torrent  of  lan¬ 
guage.  He  then  launches  out  into  strains 
of  extravagant  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
chastity,  grace,  and  learning,  declaring 
that  he  should  never  have  ventured  to 
present  to  her  his  humble  song,  had  she  not 
nerself  requested  it,  and  graciously  ac¬ 
cepted  his  former  verses.  We  will  not 
vouch  for  the  disinterestedness  of  this 
courtly  monk ;  for,  in  his  next  Ode,  after 
making  a  comparison  between  Adela  and 
the  moon,  he  goes  on  to  remind  her  of  a 
cape,  most  probably  embroidered  by  her 
own  fair  fingers,  which  she  had  promised 
to  give  him,  and  which  to  him  appears  to 
be  an  affair  of  great  importance.  The 
simplicity  wdth  wmich,  in  the  midst  of  his 
eulogiums  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  con¬ 
stantly  reverts  to  the  piece  of  monkish 
finery  on  which  his  heart  is  so  intent,  is 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  and,  from  his 
description  of  it,  it  must  have  been  a 
present  worth  receiving ;  for  it  was  to  be 
“  a  cape  set  round  wdth  Phrygian  gold,  a 
cape  decorating  with  gems  the  breast  of 
the  wearer,  who,  whenever  he  had  it  on, 
would  constantly  bear  wdth  him  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  giver !”  Then  follows  a 
long  dissertation  on  good  deeds  in  general, 
and  especially  on  the  virtue  of  enriching 
the  Church  ;  and  he  concludes  by  bidding 
her  “  beware  not  to  forget  the  fringe  of 
the  cape.” 

Although  Baldric  probably  only  meant 
a  piece  of  poet’s  flattery  in  his  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  perfections  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Conqueror,  yet  she  seems  to  have 
been,  for  courage,  generosity,  and  j)iety, 
well  worthy  of  a  poet’s  lay.  The  magni¬ 
ficent  cathedral  of  Chartres,  perhaps  the 
finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
world,  was  built  under  her  auspices ;  and 
she  repaired  and  reestablished  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  de  Valle,  near  Chartres. 
Many  minor  acts  of  pious  munificence  are 
also  related  of  her,  for  w'hich  we  com¬ 
mend  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Green. 

The  great  event  in  the  life  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  First 
Crusade  in  1096.  Her  husband  Stephen, 
together  with  her  brother,  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy,  was  among  the  gallant 
band  of  nobles  who  were  the  first  to  leave 
house  and  land  to  follow  the  Cross.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  watch  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  Crusader  for  his  departure. 
His  chief  care  is  religious.  Stephen  be¬ 
stows  large  benefactions  upon  the  monas- 
I  tery  of  Marmontier,  that  prayers  may  be 
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offered  for  his  past  sins,  his  safe  return, 
and  the  wel&re  of  Adela  and  her  children 
daring  his  absence.  After  the  departure 
of  her  husband,  Adela  found  herself  in  a 
situation  of  OTeat  responsibility  and  some 
difficulty.  Earl  Stephen  had  drawn  away 
the  principal  military  strength  of  his 
proymces,  and  left  her,  almost  without 
support,  to  assume  the  government.  She 
had  eight  children  to  educate,  most  of 
them  very  young.  She  acquitted  herself 
with  extraordinary  energy  and  ability. 
The  absence  of  the  neighboring  Barons, 
and  the  severe  fulminations  of  the  Pope 
against  those  who  should  attack  the  do¬ 
mains  of  the  Crusaders,  fortunately  secur¬ 
ed  her  from  foreign  molestation,  indeed, 
we  find  her  able  to  supply  Louis,  King  of 
France,  with  one  hundred  soldiers,  fully 
equipped  and  disciplined.  Her  measures 
w'ere  chiefly  domestic  and  internal,  and 
her  talents  for  government  excited  the 
admiration  of  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans. 

Meanwhile,  the  absent  Stephen  had  so 
won  the  ooniSdence  of  his  gallant  com¬ 
rades,  as  to  be  appointed  Chief  of  their 
Council,  an  honor  of  which  he  proved  to 
be  little  deserving.  “  Showy,  but  super¬ 
ficial;  eloquent  in  council,  graceful  and 
commanding  in  person,  but  wavering  in 
the  moment  of  decisive  danger,” — are  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Green  in  describing  his 
character.  Two  of  his  letters  from  the 
East  are  preserved,  which  we  extract,  as 
they  give  the  best  account  of  his  career. 
The  former,  written  after  the  capture  of 
Nice,  the  first  grand  exploit  of  the  Cru¬ 
sade,  is  as  follows : 

“  ‘  Earl  Stephen  to  the  Countess  Adela,  his 
fivreetest  friend  and  wife,  sendeth  whatever  his 
mind  can  devise  of  best  or  most  benignant  Be 
it  known  to  tliee,  beloved,  that  I  had  a  pleasant 
journey,  in  all  honor  and  bodily  safety,  as  far  as 
Rome.  I  have  already  written  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  very  accurately  the  particulars  of  my  pere¬ 
grination  ;  but  lest  any  misfortune  should  nave 
happened  to  my  messenger,  I  re-write  these  letters 
to  thee.  I  came  by  C^’s  fpace,  to  the  city  of 
Constantinople  with  great  joy.  The  Emperor 
received  me  worthily  and  most  courteously,  and 
even  lovingly,  as  his  own  son,  and  gave  me  most 
liberal  and  predous  gifts,  so  that  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  army  Diue,  Earl,  or  any  potentate, 
whom  he  trusts  and  favors  more  than  me.  In- 
d(^  my  beloved,  his  Im^rial  Majesty  has,  and 
still  does  often  recommend  to  me  that  we  should 
send  to  him  one  of  our  sons ;  and  he  promises  to 
bestow  on  him  so  many  and  great  honors,  that  he 
shall  have  no  cause  to  envy  ns.  I  tell  yon,  in 
truth,  that  there  is  not  such  a  man  living  under 
heaven  :  he  enriches  all  our  Princes  most  liber- 
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ally,  relieves  all  the  soldiers  with  gifts,  refreshes 
all  the  poor  with  feasts.  Near  the  city  of  Nice 
there  is  a  castle  called  Civitat,  near  which  runs  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  Emperor’s  ships  sail 
day  and  night  to  Constantinople,  bearing  food  to 
the  camp  for  innumerable  poor,  which  is  daily 
dlstribntM  to  them.  Your  fat^r,  my  beloved, 
has  done  many  and  great  things ;  but  he  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  this  man.  These  few  things  have  I  written 
to  yon  about  him,  that  von  may  have  some  idea 
what  he  is.’  Stephen  then  relates  the  derarture 
from  Constantinople,  the  passage  of  the  Ilelles- 
pont,  the  arrival  at  Nicotnedia  in  Bithynia,  the 
old  capital  of  Diocletian,  and  the  progress  thenoe 
to  Nice,  ‘with  its  three  hundred  high  towers  and 
its  wonderful  walls.’  After  the  suirender  of 
Nice  the  Christian  army  hoped  for  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  march  into  Jerusalem ;  but  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  their  progress  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
unexpected  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Antioch, 
proved  how  gmundless  had  been  their  expecta- 
tiona  In  passing  through  the  mountains  of 
Phrygia  theu*  numbers  were  fearfully  thinned  by 
famine  and  the  incessant  attacks  or  the  Turkish 
cavalry.  At  length  they  sat  down  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch ;  but  week  after  week  passed 
away,  while  the  impregnable  bastions  still  proudly 
frowned  defiance  upon  them  ;  famine  raged 
terribly  among  the  troops,  and  an  innumerable 
infidel  host,  gathering  nom  all  quarters,  coss- 
pelled  their  discouragement,  and  trira  the  temper 
of  the  stontest-heailed.  In  the  twenty-third 
week  of  the  siege  Earl  Stephen  again  wrote  to 
his  wife : 

“  ‘  Stephen  the  Earl  to  Adela,  his  sweetest  and 
most  beloved  wife,  and  to  his  dearest  children, 
and  to  all  his  faithfril  subjects,  great  and  small, 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  perfect  health.  You 
may  most  certainly  believe,  dearest,  that  this  mes¬ 
senger,  whom  I  have  sent  to  you,  left  me  before 
Antioch  well  and  safe,  and,  by  God’s  grace,  en¬ 
larged  with  all  prosperity,  and  with  the  sdect 
army  of  Jesus  Christ :  we  have  had  our  seat 
there  for  twenty-three  successive  weeks.  Know 
certainly,  my  beloved,  that  I  have  now  twofold 
more  gold  and  silver,  and  other  riches,  than  jpu 
allott^  to  me  when  I  departed  from  you.  For 
all  our  chieb,  by  common  counsel  of  the  whole 
army,  have  appointed  me,  though  unwilling,  their 
Lord-Provisor,  and  Governor  of  all  their  actions.’ 
He  then,”  says  Mrs.  Green,  “  proceeds  to  relate 
the  progress  of  the  expedition  after  the  taking  of 
Nice ;  the  victory  gamed  over  Uie  Turks ;  the 
acquisition  of  Romania  and  Cappadocia ;  their 
prepiu^tions  for  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  the  im¬ 
pregnable  strength  of  the  city  ;  the  multitudes  of 
Turks  by  whom  it  was  defended  ;  the  woes  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Christian  host  through  famine,  &c., 
causing  great  discounqrement ;  and  the  battle  at 
the  bridge  of  Antioch.  Stephen  adds,  in  his 
own  hand,  ‘  Truly,  whilst  my  Chaplain,  Alexander, 
the  dav  idler  Passover,  was  writing  these  letters 
with  the  greatest  haste,  part  of  our  troops  besieg¬ 
ing  the  iSirks  obtained  a  victory  over  them,  by 
the  aid  of  God,  and  slew  of  them  sixty  soldiers, 
all  whose  heads  they  brought  into  the  army. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  things  1  write  to 
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yoa,  dearest;  and  becanse  I  cannot  express  all 
that  is  in  my  mind,  dearest,  I  command  that  yon 
act  well,  behave  ycmrself  chastely,  and  treat  year 
children  and  household  well,  as  b^mes  you ;  for, 
as  ouick  as  I  possibly  can,  you  will  certainly  see 
me  home.  Farewell  1’  ” 

Soon  after  this  was  written,  Earl  Ste¬ 
phen  mounted  his  horse,  and  ascended  a 
neighboring  hill,  whence  could  be  seen 
the  innumerable  tents  of  the  infidel  host, 

“  like  snow-fiakes  on  the  plain.”  Perfect¬ 
ly  appalled  at  the  spectacle,  he  rode  back 
at  full  speed,  and  commenced  preparation 
for  an  instant  return  to  Europe.  A  few 
hours  more,  and  his  knightly  honor  would 
have  been  saved ;  for  the  very  next  day 
Antioch  was  taken.  His  defe^ion  was  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  Christians ;  for  the 
dismal  picture,  which,  to  excuse  himself, 
he  drew  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  European 
armies,  induced  the  Emperor  Alexius  to 
withdraw  the  convoy  of  provisions  on  its 
way  to  the  starving  besiegers :  and  thus 
ad«litional  misery  was  inflicted  on  them. 

On  his  arrival,  the  crest-fallen  Earl  met 
with  a  scornful  welcome  on  the  part  of 
his  high-spirited  dame.  She  solemnly 
vowed  —  and  her  vow  was  fulfilled  — 
that  he  should  make  ample  atonement  for 
his  base  desertion.  In  1101,  William 
Earl  of  Poictou  assembled  an  army  in 
Gascony  and  Aquitaine  to  succor  the 
Christians  in  the  East,  and  follow  up  the 
splendid  successes  already  achieved.  Adela 
was  unceasing  in  ^er  exhortations  to  her 
husband  to  retrieve  himself  by  joining 
this  expedition.  **Far  be  it  from  you, 
my  lord,”  said  she,  ‘*to  sufler  such  a 
weight  of  opprobium  as  now  rests  upon 
your  name:  recall  the  gallant  deeds  of 
your  youth,  and  seize  the  arms  of  a  noble 
warfare.  How  will  the  Christians  of  the 
whole  world  exult  to  hear  of  your  prow¬ 
ess,  while  the  infidels  tremble  at  their 
own  impending  ruin !”  Stephen  appears 
to  have  mistrusted  his  own  powers  of  en¬ 
durance:  he  resisted  for  some  time  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror,  to  whom  life  was  less  than 
honor ;  but  at  length  he  joined  the  cru- 
8a<ling  band.  This  time  he  behaved  as 
became  a  leader  of  the  host  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  steadfastly  persevering  amidst  toils 
and  dangers,  until  he  became  one  of  the 
noble  army  whose  matchless  valor  was 
rewarded  by 'the  possession  of  the  holy 
city  itselfi  ShortV  afterwards  he  was 
slam,  bravely  fighting  at  the  siege  of 
Ramula. 


Years  after,  the  noble  Adela,  having 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  cause  of  chivalry, 
justice,  and  honor,  after  educating  her 
children,  and  seeing  her  son,  the  great 
Theobald,  by  his  fta^k  and  gallant  charac¬ 
ter,  amply  repay  her  pains,  resolved  to 
relinquish  the  government  which  she  so 
worthily  had  held,  and  to  close  her  days 
in  the  service  of  God.  The  retreat  which 
she  chose  was  the  priory  of  Marcigny,  a 
small  town  on  the  Loire.  Of  her  resi¬ 
dence  here  we  have  little  record,  beyond 
the  allusions  in  the  letters  of  her  old 
friend,  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  to  her 
extreme  humility,  which  led  her  to  per¬ 
form  even  the  menial  offices  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  She  lived  at  Marci^y  seven  or 
eight  years,  surviving  to  witness  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Theobald,  the  splendid  fortunes, 
though  not  the  reverses,  of  her  third  son, 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  and  the  fame 
of  Henry,  her  youngest  son,  the  talented, 
but  fickle  and  worldly  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Her  death  took  place  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  seventy-four  or  seventy- 
five  years. 

If  Adela  was  the  E^ria  of  the  First 
Crusade,  supplyinj^  with  strength  and 
resolution  its  fainting  champions,  no  less 
characteristic  of  the  Second  Crusade  was 
the  Lady  Joanna,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
II.,  and  therefore  sister  of  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion.  Tliis  second  period  of  the 
Christian  warfare  against  Fainie  was  not 
so  distinguished  as  the  first  for  religious 
zeal  and  intensity  of  purpose  :  its  hero 
was  not  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  but  Richard 
Ca‘ur-de-Lion  :  its  adventures,  numerous 
and  desperate  as  they  were,  seem  rather 
to  have  sprung  from  sheer  love  of  fight¬ 
ing  than  from  conscientious  resolve  :  its 
conduct  was  checkered  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders  by  party  motives  and  mere  earthly 
rivalry.  Joanna,  the  second  Princess 
whose  peculiarities  of  destiny  have  invited 
our  attention,  presents  in  her  own  charac¬ 
ter,  as  we  thinly  a  great  deal  of  what  may 
be  asserted  to  belong  to  this  period  of  the 
Second  Crusade.  W  ithout  possessing  the 
lofty  nature  of  the  daughter  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  she  is  equally  distinguished  for 
courage,  love  of  adventure,  and  even 
piety,  though,  withal,  these  qualities  were 
dashed  with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  capri¬ 
cious.  This  Princess,  demanded  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  William  the  Good,  Ring  of  Sicily, 
shared  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
first  years  of  that  Monarch’s  brief  sov¬ 
ereignty,  at  the  time  when  Sicily  was  the 
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most  flourishing  state  in  Europe,  and  was 
his  companion  in  those  noble  architectural 
undertakings  which  have  made  hig  reign 
famous.  In  1189,  the  disastrous  intclli* 
gence  of  the  capture  of  the  holy  city  by 
Saladin  having  reached  Europe,  William 
the  Good,  fuU  of  grief  and  mdignation, 
and  whilst  actively  engaged  in  concerting 
measures  for  a  renewed  expedition  for 
the  rescue  of  the  holy  places  with  Philip 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England,  was 
struck  with  a  fatal  disorder  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  On  his  decease,  the  person  of 
the  widowed  Queen  was  seized  by  Tan- 
cred,  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  famous 
old  Sicilian  King  Roger,  who  was  also 
grandflither  to  William.  This  person  had 
conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  dia¬ 
dem  on  his  owTi  brow,  in  opposition  to 
the  known  desire  of  William,  who  had 
indicated  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Costanzee, 
as  his  successor.  Joanna  was  imprisoned 
by  Tancred,  as  being  one  of  the  warmest 
adherents  of  his  opponent.  For  some 
months  her  situation  was  dreary  enough, 
confined  as  she  was  in  the  palace  in  w'hich 
but  lately  she  had  moved  as  Queen.  No 
tidings  came  of  her  brother  Richard :  it 
was  not  known  whether  he  had  not,  on 
William’s  death,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
East  without  touching  at  Sicily.  But  at 
length  the  news  arrived  that  Richard  was 
at  Marseilles  with  his  armament,  on  the 
eve  of  departure;  and  Joanna  contrived 
to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  give  him  intel¬ 
ligence  of  her  situation.  The  scene  which 
ensued  is  thus  described  by  the  rhyming 
chronicler,  Fieri  de  Langtofl. : 

“  Hasty  fro  Sicile 

Come  him  a  messen^ere, 

Fro  the  Qaeen  Dame  Jone, 

His  awn  sister  dere  : 

Bifor  them  everilk  one 
He  told  Kinf^  Richere, 

*  Dead  is  King  William 

That  rt^ed  in  Sicile ; 

That  Jone  the  lady  nam  (took) : 

He  lyved  bat  a  while. 

That  Erie  of  Tancrede, 

I  trow  a  doughty  Knvght, 

And  valiant  man  of  de^, 

And  to  the  Crown  has  ryght — 

He  regnes  after  him 
That  late  had  the  Crowne : 

To  Jone  he  is  fnlle  grim, 

And  holds  her  in  prisonne.’ 

Herefor  Kyng  Richard 
Wraths  him  and  says, 

*  Dight  08  thitherward 

Oar  vessels  and  galais ; 


My  sister  I  will  oat  wyn 
Ere  I  ferther  go. 

Bot  (unless)  he  will  hi^n  (obey),  / 

Sicile  he  sail  turn  fro  ; 

And  bot  he  wyl  wyth  pece 
Accorde  in  reson. 

It  sail  rene  him  that  res  (thing) 

That  he  to  Jone  has  done.’ 

That  date  was  a  thousand 
A  hundreth  and  ninetie 
That  Richard  was  sailand 
Towards  Painie  (Pagan  land.”) 

No  long  time  had  elapsed  before  Rich¬ 
ard  appeared  off"  Messina,  bent  on  aveng¬ 
ing  his  sister’s  wrong.  His  approach  is 
eloquently  given  by  his  fellow-Crusader, 
Vinisauf: 

“  When  Richard  was  about  to  land,  the  people 
rushed  down  in  crowds  to  the  beach,  when,  be¬ 
hold,  from  a  distance,  the  sea  seemed  cleft  with 
innumerable  oars,  the  loud  voices  of  the  trumpets 
and  horns  sounded  clear  and  shrill.  On  nearer 
approach  you  might  see  the  galleys  rowing  in 
order,  adorned  with  various  armor,  with  innu¬ 
merable  pennons  and  banners  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  spears:  the  beaks  of  the  vessels  were 
painted  with  the  numerous  devices  of  the  Knights 
they  bore,  and  glittering  with  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  shields :  you  might  see  the  sea  boil  with 
the  multitude  of  oars,  while  the  air  trembled 
with  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  tamaltnons 
shouts  of  the  delighted  crowds.  The  magnificent 
King,  girded  with  an  obsequious  train,  himself 
loftier  and  more  splendid  than  them  all,  stood 
erect  on  flie  prow,  like  one  expecting  alike  to  see 
and  be  seen.  He  descended  on  to  the  shore,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  crowds,  who  admired  the 
splendor  of  bis  appearance.  There  the  sailors, 
and  those  sent  before,  stood  ready  to  receive  him 
j^perly,  and  present  to  him  his  gallant  stee^. 
^e  natives  mixed  up  with  his  people,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  hotel,  the  trumpets  everywhere 
ringing  out,  fitly  blending  their  shrill  accents,  and 
producing  discordant,  yet  harmonious,  sounds, 
while  the  people  whispered  together,  ‘  He  is  in 
deed  worthy  of  empires ;  he  is  rightly  made  King 
over  people  and  kingdoms:  what  we  heard  of 
him  at  a  distance  falls  far  short  of  what  we  see.’  ” 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  very 
speedy  hberation  of  Joanna.  Says  Lang- 
toft ; 

“  Three  days  in' the  citie 

Dwelled  Kyng  Richard. 

To  the  Kyng  of  Tancrede 
He  sent  his  letters  bard. 

To  deliver  his  sister  Jone 
'  Out  of  bis  prison. 

Men  mad  him  to  grete  moan] 

It  was  without  reson. 

*  Bot  he  deliver  hir  me 

With  love,  at  my  prayere. 

That  time  salle  he  see 

She  salle  be  bouht  (bile  deere !' 
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Thi«  Kyng  of  Tancrede 
Ue  was  a  wise  Knyght, 

He  saw  it  was  to  dreUe, 

An  he  did  not  alle  right. 

He  saw  Richard  an  ired 
And  his  mykelle  myght. 

His  folk  armed  and  tired  (attired) 
And  aye  ready  to  fight. 

He  sent  his  sister  Jone 
Wyth  mykelle  honesty, 

Wyth  his  Barons  ilk  one, 

To  Messina  that  citie.” 


the  East,  Joanna  accompanying  her  bro¬ 
ther  and  his  plighted  bride,  the  beautiftil 
and  gentle  Berengaria.  They  sailed  from 
the  Sicilian  port  Faro,  which  well  might 
boast,  says  V  inisauf,  “  that  her  seas  never 
saw  such  fleet  depart,  when  all  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  ships  was  impelled  over  the  deep 
by  the  strong  strokes  of  the  rowers.”  The 
two  Queens,  with  their  train,  were  in  the 
same  vessel.  N o  sooner,  however,  had  they 
left  port,  than  they  were  taken  by  con¬ 


trary  winds,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
The  whole  of  her  magnificent  equipage  of  Richard,  “  who  watched  over  his  ships 
and  her  forfeited  dower  lands  were  re-  like  a  hen  over  her  chickens,”  it  W'as  found 
stored  along  with  “  J one.”  But  now  w'as  impossible  to  keep  the  fleet  together.  The 
to  come  the  retribution.  After  taking  vessel  contmning  the  Queens  outsailed  the 
violent  j)088es8ion  of  Messina,  Richard  rest  of  the  squadron  ;  and  they  found  them- 
demanded  an  interview  with  King  Tan-  selves  day  after  day  tossing  upon  the  Med- 
cred,  the  particulars  of  which  are  amusing  iterranean,  in  company  with  only  a  few 
enough.  Richard  denounced  the  most  scattered  barks,  while  the  King’s  ship  was 
bloodthirsty  threats  of  war  upon  the  un-  nowhere  to  be  seen.  As  they  neared  Cy- 
fortunate  Taiicred,  in  case  he  uuled  to  pay  |  prus,  the  wind  fell ;  but  soon  after,  “  on 
in  full  the  dowry  of  Joanna,  and  satisfy  all  j  the  vigils  of  St.  Mark,  a  little  before  sun- 
demands.  Tancred  declared  that  he  had  set,  a  cloud  covered  the  heavens  with 
paid  the  dow’ry  already ;  and  in  support  thick  blackness,  and,  behold,  the  spirit  of 
of  this  assertion  appealed  to  Joanna  her-  the  storm  rushes  out,  and  a  vehement  w'ind. 


self,  who  had  entered  the  room.  The  mis-  most  adverse  to 


»er8,  wrecks  three  of 


chievous  Joanna  saw  an  opjKulunity  of  their  ships  upon  the  shore.  Isaac,  the  per- 
revenge.  “  King  Tancred,”  said  she,  turn-  fidous  Cypriot  Emperor,  permitted  the  most 
ing  to  her  brother,  “has  truly  done  what  cruel  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  mari- 
he  ought  about  all  things  that  belong  to  ner8,w'ho  were  plundered  and  thrown  into 
me;  but,  my  brother,  he  ought  to  surren-  prison.”  The  royal  ladies  could  behold  a 
der  to  you  the  grand  pavilion  made  of  part  of  what  befel  their  fellow-voyagers 
rich  silks,  the  golden  table  twelve  feet  long,  from  their  own  ship.  Presently  Isaac, 
with  its  tressels,  the  twenty-four  silver  having  ascertained  their  names  and  qual- 
cups,  the  twenty-four  silver  dishes,  which  ity,  sent  them  a  courteous  requisition  to 
my  Lord  the  King  at  his  death  bequeathed  come  on  shore.  Suspecting  treachery,  they 
YOU.”  Tancred,  when  he  had  recovered  hesitated  to  comply.  They  therefore  re- 
his  amazement  at  this  wonderful  list,  an-  turned  an  evasive  answer,  with  a  half- 
swered  shortly,  “  Lady,  I  shall  certainly  promise  to  accept  the  invitation  next  day, 
grant  this  bequest  to  ray  Lord  the  King.”  meanwhile  anxiously  desiring  the  appear- 
The  merciless  sister  of  the  strong  Richard  ance  of  Richard.  “  But  while  the  Queens,” 
soon  after  made  the  discovery  that  “  her  says  Vinisauf  “  anxious,  with  biting  cares. 
Lord  the  King”  had  bt*queathed  her  bro-  were  sadly  complaining  and  talking  to  one 
ther  sixty  thousand  raeasuri‘8  of  com,  the  another,  an  unforeseen  aid  arrived,  by  the 
same  of  barley  and  of  wine,  with  one  good  providence  of  God ;  for  that  same 
hundred  galleys  fully  equipped  and  stored  i  SSunday,  while  they  were  anxiously  look- 
for  two  years — convenient  things  enough  |  ing  out,  behold,  between  the  roaming 
on  the  crusading  expedition  which  she  was  >  tops  of  the  curling  billows,  two  shijis, 
resolved  to  accompany.  At  last  poor  moving  like  swift  sea-birds,  appeared,  sail- 
Tancred  was  glad  to  compromise  these  ex-  ing  towards  them ;  and,  while  the  Queens 
travagant  demands  by  paying  the  enor-  and  others  beholding  were  yet  uncertain, 
mouB  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  and  doubting  who  they  might  be,  other 
gold,  on  the  express  stipulation,  however,  j  ships  hove  in  sight,  and  a  great  fleet  fol- 
says  Mrs.  Green,  “that  it  stood  in  lieu  of,  lowed,  rushing  swiftly  towards  the  port; 
all  demands,  and  that  Queen  Joaima  should  j  and  the  heavier  their  former  desolation, 
discover  no  more  codicils  in  her  late  hus- 1  the  greater  now  their  rejoicing ;”  for  this 
band’s  Yrill.”  j  proved  to  be  the  advent  of  King  Richard, 

Next  year  the  expedition  started  for ,  who  had  been  delayed  at  Rhodes  ten  days 
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by  illness.  The  King’s  wrath  was  kindled 
when  he  heard  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
of  his  shipwrecked  comrades.  He  sent 
to  Isaac,  demanding  instant  restitution ; 
which  was  not  only  refused,  but  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  gorgeous  umforms,  and  with  ban¬ 
ners  of  purple  floating  over  them. 

“  Arm  ye,  88  I  rede  (say), 

And  go  we  harailie, 

And  we  aalle  mak  them  schede  (yield) 

And  sondre  a  partie,” 

exclaimed  Richard,  as  he  ordered  a  gene¬ 
ral  assault,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was, 
of  course,  attended  with  complete  success : 
the  Imperial  troops  fled  at  the  flrst  onset,  | 
and  the  ultimate  result  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
capture  of  Isaac  and  his  only  daughter 
and  child  Bourgigne.  At  this  island  were 
celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Berengaria  and 
Richard ;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  French  monarch  was  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  i 
English  armament  set  sad  for  that  city, 
the  CN^priot  Princess  and  her  father  being 
added  to  the  company  of  the  two  Queens, 
who  sailed  together  as  before.  Their  de¬ 
parture  from  Cyprus  is  thus  described  by 
Langtoft : 

“  His  wille  baa  Richard  sped 
In  Gipres  far  and  nere, 

And  Isaac  forth  is  led 

With  Jone  and  Berengere, 

At  Tripoli  to  sojoorne — 

And  there  tbei  mad  a  crie 
To  Acres  for  to  tame 
All  wholly  their  navie ; 

Now  are  all  on  flote ; — 

God  gif  them  grace  to  spede, 

With  doughty  foe  to  note  (wrestle), 

When  diei  come  to  dede.” 

They  arrived  at  Acre  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  celebrated  siege,  when  the  terrible 
Greek  fire  was  volleyed  from  the  hostile 
ramparts  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
and  famine  raged  among  them :  so  that 

“  Men  gaf  fiveten  schillyngs 
For  a  goos  or  hen. 

For  the  grete  lordyngs 
Baubt  for  sick  men. 

An  egg  by  it  selre 

Fur  five  schyllyngs  was  booht ; 

A  pear  for  pennies  twelve, 

Or  they  had  it  noabt. 

The  common  of  the  oste 
Baaht  them  hors  fleech. 

Or  mules  or  assis  roste, 

Or  baf  bene  mete-lease.” 


The  arrival  of  the  English  monarch  soon 
made  a  change  in  the  scene ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  Queens  had  the  proud  delight  of 
seeing  the  standard  of  their  hero  floating 
in  triumph  from  the  captured  battlements. 
Richard  selected  the  royal  palace  of  Acre 
for  the  residence  of  his  bride  and  sister, 
with  their  companions,  whilst  he  pursued 
his  chivalrous  designs  elsewhere.  Here 
they  remained  for  above  a  year — the  fair 
and  gentle  Berengere,  the  equally  beauti¬ 
ful  but  more  sprightly  “Jone,”  the  dark¬ 
eyed  Greek  maiden  and  her  old  and  doting 
father — living  in  great  retirement,  though 
not  without  adventure.  But  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Green  for 
an  account  of  the  love  affair  between 
“Jone”  and  Melech  Adelus,  brother  of 
the  great  Saladin.  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  year,  Richard  returned  to  Acre, 
and  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Queens 
followed  shortly  afterwards. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  short  life  of 
Joanna  were  not  less  eventful.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Raymond,  the  sixth  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse  ;  and  we  find  her,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  her  husband,  storming  a  castle, 
stemming  a  camp  mutiny,  and  forming 
coalitions  for  the  protection  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
she  was  suddenly  smitten  by  death.  Grief^ 
we  are  told,  for  the  untimely  fiite  of  her 
heroic  brother  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness, 
which  terminated  fatally,  before  she  had 
reached  her  thirty-fourth  year.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  her  last  hours,  given  by  Friar 
Jean  de  la  Mainterne,  who  had  it  from  an 
eye-witness,  is  deeply  afiecting : 

“  Trusting  to  His  truth  and  mercy,  who  will 
give  a  penny  to  him  who  works  only  at  the  elev¬ 
enth  hour,  as  to  well  as  those  who  labored  from  the 
first,  she  greatly  desired  to  assume  a  religious  hab¬ 
it,  and  commanded  the  Prioress  of  Fontevraud  to 
be  summoned  by  letters  and  messengers;  but  when 
distance  delay^  her  coming,  feeling  her  end  ap¬ 
proaching,  she  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  was  then  present,  ‘  0  my  Lord  Father, 
have  pity  on  me,  ana  fulfil  my  earnest  desire ;  fur¬ 
nish  my  body  with  the  arms  of  religion  to  fight  my 
adversaiy,  that  my  spirit  may  restored  more 

fiure  and  free  to  its  Creator :  for  I  know  and  be- 
ieve  that  if  I  might  be  joined  in  body  to  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Fontevraud,  I  shdl  escape  eternal  punish¬ 
ment’  But  the  Archbishop,  trembling,  said  that 
this  could  not  lawfully  be  done  without  her  hus¬ 
band’s  consent,  but  when  he  saw  her  constancy, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  her,  moved  by 
pity  and  conquered  by  her  prayers,  he  with  his 
own  hand  consecrated  and  gave  her  the  sacred  veil 
— her  mother  and  the  Abbot  of  Tarpigny,  with 
other  monks,  being  present — and  ofikr^  her  to 
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God  and  the  Order  of  Fontevrand.  She  now,  re- 
joicinf ,  and  anmindfnl  of  her  pangs,  declared  she 
mw  in  a  vision  the  giorions  MoU^r  of  <iod  ;  and 
as  the  Abbot  told  ns,  she  oast  her  veil  at  the  en¬ 
emy,  saying,  ‘  I  am  a  sister  and  a  nan  of  Fonte- 
vraad  :  thas  strengthened,  I  fear  thee  not’  ” 

The  royal  nun  expired  immediately  on 
taking  the  veil.  Her  career  was  more  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  her  end  less  assured,  than 
that  of  Adela,  who,  after  her  business 
with  the  world  was  finished,  enjoyed  a  re¬ 
tirement  of  seven  or  eight  years,  devoted 
to  religion. 

There  are  many  other  biographies  in 
this,  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  which 
partake  as  strongly  of  the  romantic  and 
mediaeval  elements.  Mrs.  Green  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  in  history,  as  well  as  ro¬ 
mance,  the  female  character  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  was  a  worthy  counterpart  of  that 
of  the  high  men,  Earls,  and  Barons.” 
We  find  in  the  Princesses,  who  cast  them¬ 
selves  prostrate  in  their  bridal  robes  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  who  from  their  tur¬ 
rets  watched  the  clanging,  changing  bat¬ 
tle,  who  presided  at  meetmgs  of  shivered 
lances,  who  raised  aloft  to  the  vaulted 
chapel-roof  the  rapt  music  of  the  Grego¬ 
rian,  whose  tokens  were  worn  by  the 
noblest,  and  whose  sculptured  effigies — 
their  hands  closed  in  prayer,  their  robes 
pouring  to  their  feet — meet  us  beneath  the 
arch  over  their  tombs  in  the  ancient 
churches  of  Europe  —  in  them  we  find 
the  same  dauntless  spirit,  the  same  self- 
command,  the  same  personal  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  same  piety  and  reverence,  the 
same  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  dignity, 
which  were  the  glorious  attributes  of  the 
Knights  of  Christendom.  This  former 
part  of  Mrs.  Green’s  work  abounds  with 
passages  which  throw  light  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  and  antiquities  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  periods  in  the  world,  as  its 
genius  and  tendency  were  developed  in 
the  different  nationalities  of  Europe.  The 
royal  daughter  of  Elngland  goes,  generally 
with  un^tering  serenity  and  noble  self¬ 
collectedness,  through  the  fierce  regions 
of  the  South,  where  the  sons  of  Spain  are 
still  at  deadly  struggle  with  the  Moorish 
infidel,  and  the  Sicilian  galleys  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  civilization  against  the  cor¬ 
sair  of  Africa ;  she  ^pears  like  a  minis¬ 
tering  angel  in  the  ramine-stricken  camp 
of  the  Crusaders  ;  she  traverses  that  fiery 
dance  of  swords  and  torches  which  forms 
the  illuminated  history  of  France  during 
the  years  when  the  royal  power  was  strug¬ 


gling  with  the  might  of  the  Barons ;  and 
her  life  of  gentleness,  and  yet  of  firmness, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  high  and  indomitable 
courage,  appears  conspicuous  among  the 
stem  animosities  of  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  the  North.  In  almost  every  instance, 
the  Englishwoman  is  spoken  of,  though  it 
may  be  briefly,  with  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  by  the  historians  of  these  difierent 
countries ;  in  almost  every  instance,  she  is 
found  the  frithful  and  courageous  wife, 
the  judicious  mother,  the  dignified  Queen. 
We  are  surprised,  in  reading  Mrs.  Green, 
to  find  how  much  of  what  we  admire  in 
those  ages  was  the  work  of  even  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  ladies  whose  lives  she  has 
recorded.  How  many,  for  example,  of 
the  magnificent  churches  and  abbeys, 
whose  very  mins  we  now  contemplate 
with  regret,  as  unsurpassable,  owe  their 
foundation  or  enlargement  to  the  English 
Princesses !  We  might  fill  a  long  list 
with  these  alone.  Such  establishments  of 
the  Church,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
them  now,  are  an  essential  portion  of  our 
notions  of  the  chivalric  period,  and  were 
then  an  inestimable  benefaction  to  man¬ 
kind,  since  they  constituted  to  the  higher 
classes  the  only  honorable  retreat  for  med¬ 
itation  and  study ;  while  the  poor,  who 
tenanted  their  vast  estates,  found  them 
the  best  and  most  indulgent  landlords  in 
the  world.  Consequently,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  ladies  who  so  lavishly  contributed 
to  their  maintenance,  must  have  possessed, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  order  and  of  learning.  Mrs. 
Green  tells  us,  that  many  of  them  were 
remarkable  for  learning,  for  love  of  art, 
and  for  the  patronage  of  its  professors ; 
and  tmly  affirms,  that  history  can  offer 
no  lives  more  blameless  than  those  which 
she  has  so  frithfully  commemorated. 

With  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Green’s  narrative  is  considerably 
changed.  Instead  of  it  being  her  duty 
to  record  all  the  scanty  particulars  which 
research  could  collect  respecting  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  her  memoirs,  and  occasionally  to 
supply  a  vacuum  by  conjecture,  she  has  to 
exercise  great  judgment  in  selecting  from 
large  masses  of  documents ;  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  more  complicated  relations 
of  a  comparatively  modem  period  to 
enter  more  fully  than  in  her  former  vol¬ 
umes  into  the  state  of  public  affairs.  We 
must  congratulate  her  upon  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  this,  the  most  arduous  office  of 
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the  historian.  Besides  her  usual  indefat¬ 
igability,  she  here  displays  a  clear-sighted¬ 
ness  and  candor,  which  indeed  could 
hardly  fail  to  accompany  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  quality. 

The  first  memoir  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  work  is  that  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  wife, 
first  of  James  IV.  of  l^otland,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Monarch  who  lost  his  life  at 
Flodden,  and  afterwards  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  recital 
of  the  career  of  this  bold  and  high-spirited 
Queen,  who  left  her  individual  impress 
upon  one  of  the  most  disturbed  times  of 
Scottish  history ;  and  we  recommend  its 
perusal  to  all  who  wish  thoroughly  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  eventful  period  in  “our 
rough  island  story.”  W e  may  remark,  at  the 
date  in  question,  an  evident  decline  of  the 
true  mediaeval  spirit ;  an  affectation  of  its 
forms  and  ceremonies ;  and  a  Quixotic  dis¬ 
regard  of  common  prudence  and  sense, 
among  those  who  endeavored  to  emulate 
the  Knights  of  old,  which  never  obtained 
among  those  real  and  habitual  enthusi¬ 
asts.  The  age  which  demolished  the 
peerless  architecture  of  the  ancient ! 
Church,  celebrates  joists  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  royal  shows  of  unequalled 
costliness,  but  often  of  vain  and  trivial  ob¬ 
ject  :  the  age  which  destroyed  by  fire  and 
quick-lime  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  conventual  libraries,  reduces  to  writ¬ 
ten  system,  for  the  first  time,  the  domestic 
etiquette  of  the  Court.  These  are  sure 
signs  that  the  chivalric  spirit  was  dying 
away,  and  the  romantic  spirit  was  in 
birth,  which  has  ever  since  mourned  over 
it  as  dead. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  notice  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  bi<^aphies  in  the  whole 
series  —  that  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  cause  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  direct  ances¬ 
tress  of  her  present  Majesty,  The  name 
of  this,  j)erhap8  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Princesses  of  England,  is  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Green  in  the  following  terms : 

“  Of  all  the  royal  daaehters  of  England  who, 
by  the  weight  of  personiu  character,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  adventitious  circumstances,  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  permanent  bearing  on  its  destiny,  none 
have  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  as  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  high-minded,  but  ill-fated, 
daughter  of  James  I.  As  the  progenitress  of  the 
line  of  sovereigns  who  have  secured,  or  rather 
preserved,  to  us  the  ioeetimable  blessing  of  civil 


and  religious  liberty,  she  must  ever  be  regarded 
with  respect.  But  her  influence  was  not  merely 
that  of  position  or  of  accident.  The  power  of 
her  individual  character  was  felt  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  its  long 
train  of  calamities,  its  terrors  and  its  cruelties,  its 
terrible  sieges,  its  stirring  battle-fields,  and  its 
displays  of  romantic  valor  and  enduring  fortitude 
— with  its  Tilly,  as  the  impersonation  of  military 
tactics — its  M^nsfeldt,  the  thunderbolt  of  lawless 
warfare — its  (’hristian  of  Brunswick,  the  beau 
ideal  of  chivalric  daring  —  and  its  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  of  honorable  disinterestedness  —  the 
wheeu  of  conflict  were  set  in  motion  by  one 
spring ;  and  that  spring  was  touched  by  the  hand  of 
tne  Queen  of  Bohemia.  But,  like  the  fabled  necro¬ 
mancer  who  called  into  existence  gigantic  phan¬ 
toms,  which  the  skill  of  his  wizard  wand  failed  to 
lay,  and  which  hunted  and  tortured  him  to  the 
death,  Elizabeth  let  loose  a  torrent  which  she 
was  nnabls  to  stem  ;  and  in  the  rush  of  the  im¬ 
petuous  waters,  her  own  noble  house  was  all  but 
annihilated ;  and  she  herself  lived  to  survive  al¬ 
most  all  those  who  armed  at  her  bidding,  and 
bled  and  died  in  her  cause.” 

When  this  Princess  had  attained  her 
sixteenth  year,  being  extremely  beautiful, 
and  possessed  of  a  most  delicate  and  ac¬ 
complished  mind,  her  father  contracted 
her  to  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine, 
one  of  the  I’rotestant  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  marriage  treaty,  we  are  told, 
extended  its  slow  length  through  six 
months;  as  well  it  might,  seeing  that 
nine  English  councillors  and  six  Gennan 
diplomatists  were  employed  upon  it.  But 
at  length,  all  points  seeming  definitively 
settled,  the  Prince  Palatine  set  sail  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  October, 
1612,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  English  people,  to  whom  his  Pro¬ 
testantism  greatly  endeared  him.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  as  his  elect  bride. 
The  courtship  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  darling 
of  the  nation,  who  fatally  increased  an  at¬ 
tack  of  sickness  bv  unremitting  attentions 
to  Frederick,  hllizabeth  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her  brother ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  under  the  influence  of  this  first 
great  sorrow,  that  she  wrote  the  beautiful 
verses : 

“  This  is  joy,  this  is  true  pleasure 
If  we  b^t  things  make  our  treasure, 

And  enjoy  them  at  full  leisure 
Evermore  in  richest  measure. 

“  God  is  only  excellent ; 

Let  up  to  him  our  love  be  sent ; 

Whose  desires  are  set  and  bent 
On  aught  else,  shall  much  repent. 
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“  Theirs  is  a  most  wretched  case 
Who  themselves  so  far  dis^n^ce, 

That  they  their  affectioos  place 
Upon  things  named  vile  and  base. 

“  Let  ns  love  of  heaven  receive  ; 

These  are  joys  our  hearts  will  heave 
Higher  than  we  can  conceive, 

And  shall  us  not  fail  nor  leave. 

“  Earthly  things  do  fade,  decay. 
Constant  to  ns  not  one  day  ; 

Suddenly  they  pass  away, — 

And  we  cannot  make  them  stay. 

"  All  the  vast  world  doth  contain 
To  content  man’s  heart  arc  vain : 
That  still  justly  will  complain, 

And  unsatisfied  remain. 

“  God  most  holy,  high,  and  great. 

Our  delight  doth  make  com|>lete : 
When  in  ns  He  takes  His  seat. 

Only  then  we  are  replete. 

“  "Why  should  vain  joys  us  transport  ? 
hlarthly  pleasures  are  but  short ; 

And  are  mingled  in  such  sort. 

Griefs  are  greater  than  the  sport. 

“  What  care  I  for  lofty  place. 

If  the  Lord  grant  me  His  grace, 
Showing  me  His  pleasant  face. 

And  with  joy  I  end  my  race  ? 

“  This  is  only  my  desire. 

This  doth  set  my  heart  on  fire. 

That  I  might  receive  my  lyre. 

With  the  saints’  and  angels’  quire. 

“  0  my  soul,  of  heavenly  birth, 

Do  thou  scorn  this  basest  earth  ; 
I’lace  not  here  thy  joy  and  mirth, 
'Where  of  bliss  is  greatest  dearth. 

“  From  below  thy  mind  remove. 

And  affect  the  things  above  ; 

Set  thy  heart,  and  fix  thy  love. 
Where  thou  truest  joys  ^alt  prove. 

“  If  I  do  love  things  on  high. 
Doubtless  them  enjoy  shall  I ; 
hlarthly  pleasures  if  I  try, 

They,  pursued,  faster  fly. 

“  To  me  grace,  O  Father,  send. 

On  Thee  wholly  to  depend. 

That  all  may  to  Thy  glory  tend  ; 

So  let  me  live,  so  let  me  end. 

“  Now  to  the  true  eternal  King, 

Not  seen  with  human  eye. 

The  ‘  Immortal,  only  wise,’  true  God, 
Be  praise  perpetually.” 


The  betrothal  took  place,  December 
17th,  in  Whitehall  banqueting-room,  with 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  In  February'  of 
the  next  year  Frederick  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  the  marriage 
followed  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month.  We  cannot  detail  the  pageants, 
pomps,  devices,  ma.«»que8,  and  revelries, 
whicn  heralded  and  succeeded  this  event : 
sufficient  it  is  to  say,  that  they  bankrupted 
the  ro^al  exchequer,  and  James  was  fain 
to  revive  the  old  feudal  practice  by  which 
the  monarch,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  borrowed  aid-money  of  his  subjects. 
By  this  means  £20,000  were  raised,  which 
still  left  his  Majesty  in  a  deficit  of  £60,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  at  Margate,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  that  month  landed  at 
Flushing.  They  spent  some  little  time  in 
Holland,  amidst  great  festivities.  Their 
road  thence  to  their  home  at  Heidelberg 
was  one  continuous  triumph,  the  conclud¬ 
ing  pageant  being  the  most  splendid  of 
all.  Here  we  may  pause  to  remark  on 
the  singular  destiny  of  the  marriages  of 
the  Stuart  family.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  James  I.  to  contract  splendid  alliances 
for  his  male  children,  irrespective  of  any 
other  consideration.  With  this  view  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  betroth  his  son,  Charles 
I.,  to  the  Inffinta  of  Spain,  and,  next,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Henrietta  of  France; 
still  further  insulting  the  Protestant  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation,  which  were  already 
intense,  hy  consenting  that  the  offspring 
of  the  alliance,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  be  educated  by  the  mother  until 
the  fourteenth  year.  Bossuet,  in  his  ora¬ 
tion  on  the  death  of  Queen  Henrietta,  is 
eloquent  upon  w'hat  seemed  to  him  the 

Erobable  consequences  of  this.  “  If  ever 
Ingland,”  he  exclaims,  “shall  come  to 
herself,  if  this  precious  leaven  shall  one 
day  sanctify  the  whole  mass  into  which  it 
has  been  cast  by  her  royal  hands,  remotest 
posterity  will  not  be  able  sufficiently  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  devoted  llen- 
!  rietta,  and  will  acknowledge,  that  it  is  to 
her  piety  that  the  memorable  work  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  is  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed.”  Yet  mark  the  event.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  influence  which  this  Popish 
alliance  had  in  determining  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  himself — and  it  was  very  great 
— the  papistical  education  imbibed  by  his 
sons  from  their  mother,  cost  the  Stuarts 
the  throne  of  England.  Charles  II.,  so 
far  as  he  possessed  any  religion  -at  all. 
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was  a  Papist ;  James  11.  avowed  his  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  Roman  See,  and  was  therefore 
rejected  from  the  government  by  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  nation.  And,  moreover, 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  was,  to  appearance,  the  triumph  of 
Popery  in  France,  but  in  reality  the  first 
of  the  direct  movements  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  was  the  result  of  this 
selection,  on  the  part  of  James  I.,  of  the 
“Catholic  Princess,  Henrietta  of  France,” 
to  be  the  wife  of  bis  son.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  his 
Protestant  danghter  Elizabeth,  whom, 
with  her  Protestant  husband  Frederick,  he 
most  nusillanimously  abandoned  to  the 
■ige  oi  their  P^ish  enemies,  sits  now  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  George  L,  sum¬ 
moned  because  of  his  Protestantism  from 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  this  country,  was  grandson  of 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  and  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  the  Stuarts  when  the  other 
descendants  of  James  I.  were  wandering 
exiles,  pensioned  by  the  bounty  of  a  for¬ 
eign  court. 

To  return  to  Frederick  and  Elizabeth. 
The  first  five  years  of  their  married  life 
were  spent  in  tranquil  happiness  within 
the  walls  and  gardens  of  Heidelberg,  their 
most  anxious  cares  being  to  adjust  the 
rivalries  of  their  courtiers,  select  the  best 
hunting-grounds,  and  transplant  the  best 
trees.  Within  this  period,  Elizabeth  gives 
birth  to  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  and 
Frederick,  in  1614,  having  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  with  it  his  majority, 
enters  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Palatine.  So  far  the 
Prince  Palatine  appears  in  the  character 
of  an  amiable  and  light-hearted  boy, 
whilst  his  youthful  consort  was  noted  for 
a  facility  of  disposition  which  often  drew 
upon  her  the  grave  rebuke  of  gallant 
Colonel  Schomberg,  her  true  friend  and 
servant.  In  after  time,  none  were  more 
remarkable  than  both  Frederick  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  for  inflexible  determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  and  for  fortitude  in 
resisting  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  It 
will  not  appear  doubtful,  that  this  sunnv 
season  of  prosperity  was  wisely  ordained, 
as  a  preparative  for  the  darkness,  and 
calamity,  and  almost  unmitigated  distress, 
so  soon  to  follow.  During  these  five 
y^ears,  feelings  were  matured  into  opin¬ 
ions  ;  hopes,  beliefs,  and  prayers  became 
principles,  which  should  afterwards  be 


able  to  stand  against  the  mde  shakings  of 
adversity. 

Frederick  attained  his  majority  at  a 
critical  juncture.  He  became  lord  of  some 
of  the  fiiirest  provinces  of  Germany,  and 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant 
Evangeliciu  Union.  At  this  time,  the 
first  glow  of  Protestant  vitality,  which 
had  won  religious  freedom  for  half  the 
States  of  Germany,  was  departed.  Pro¬ 
testantism  had  ^come  an  established 
thing,  and  had,  in  consemience,  lost  its 
aggressive  character  and  true  power. 
Romo  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
violent  effects  of  the  blows  of  Luther,  and 
had  been  long  and  darkly  gathering  her 
forces  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The 
Romanist  princes  of  Germany,  who  had 
long  chafed  at  the  concessions  wrung  from 
them  at  the  Reformation,  now,  beholding 
the  head  of  the  Empire  on  their  side, 
deemed  the  time  ripe  for  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  recover  what  they  had  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants — but 
this  time  for  defence — closed  round  the 
Elector  Palatine  ;  and  each  party  sought 
to  secure  itself  by  strict  alliances  amongst 
its  members.  A  collision  had  already 
taken  place  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
Duclnr  of  Cleves,  which  was  contested  by 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Duke  of  Neuburg.  English  James  was 
applied  to  on  the  occasion  ;  but  even  then 
he  nuuiifested  the  cowardly  policy  of  delay 
and  compromise,  which  proved  afterwards 
so  pernicious  to  his  son-m-law.  He  lent  a 
sum  of  money,  declining  further  interfer¬ 
ence. 

In  1619,  the  elective  monarchy  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Mathias  of  Hapsburg.  Bo¬ 
hemia  possessed  the  two  elements  of 
social  freedom — a  constitution  limiting 
the  executive  power,  and  the  Reformed 
religion.  This  kingdom  was  at  once 
among  the  most  eminently  Protestant  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  most  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  partisans  of  Popery,  from 
its  contiguity  to  “  Catholic  Austria.”  The 
old  Emperor  Mathias  had  conceived  a 
strong  aesire  to  constitute  Bohemia  an 
hereditary  monarchy ;  and  with  this  view, 
being  without  children  himself^  he  caused 
it  to  be  put,  nominally,  imder  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  cousin  and  heir,  Ferdinand, 
preliminarily  to  securing  its  succession  in 
the  person  of  that  prince,  after  his  own 
decease.  But  Ferdinand,  whose  character 
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was  strongly  marked  by  religious  bigotry, 
disregarding  the  stipulation  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  merely  nominal  while 
the  old  Emperor  lived,  l^gan  with  such 
rigorous  treatment  of  his  Bohemian  sub¬ 
jects,  that,  exa8])erated  to  madness,  they 
threw  the  officials,  sent  by  him  to  enforce 
his  mandates,  out  of  the  window  of  the 
council-chamber  at  Prague,  and  flew  to 
arms.  They  had  already  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Imperial  troops,  when 
the  Emperor  requested  the  mediation  of 
the  Protestant  Electors  of  the  Palatinate 
and  Saxony,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princes,  the  Elector  of  Mangrave  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria ;  who,  however,  found  it 
impossible  to  strike  a  balance  between  un¬ 
conditional  submission  and  complete  toler¬ 
ance,  which  were  the  respective  demands 
of  the  parties  at  variance. 

Frederick  sought  advice  from  his  father- 
in-law,  James  of  England,  and  from  the 
States  of  Holland,  urging  on  both  the  duty 
of  assisting  their  oppressed  fellow-Christ- 
ians.  But  the  States  replied  that  they 
waited  for  the  movement  of  the  Engli^ 
king ;  and  James  evaded  the  appeal  by 
saving  that,  by  the  terms  of  his  alliance 
with  the  German  Protestants,  he  was  only 
bound  to  assist  them  in  case  they  were 
assailed ;  adding,  in  a  private  note  to 
Frederick,  that  he  had  no  money  for  war 
purposes,  and  had  furnished  his  contingent 
m  a  }K‘aceful  embassy  to  the  Emperor. 
He  agreed,  however,  to  renew  his  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  States  for  six  years 
longer.  Just  at  this  crisis  it  was  that  the 
Emperor  Mathias  died ;  and  the  Bohemi¬ 
ans,  finding  themselves  excluded  from  the 
Elective  Diet  of  Frankfort,  where  they 
heard  that  the  Austrian  party  had  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  Empire  to  the  hated 
Ferdinand,  at  once  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  with  tiring  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  solemn  chanting  of  St.  Ambrose’s 
Hymn,  declared  that  they  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  no  other  than  the  Protestant 
Frederick,  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
messengers  to  Heidelberg,  entreating 
Frederick’s  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
dignity.  The  ofter  occasioned  Frederick 
great  anxiety  :  it  seems  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  unexi>ected  by  himself  and  others, 
completely  taking  the  world  by  surprise. 
The  counsels  of  his  noble  wife  determined 
him  to  accept  it.  The  first  step  was  to 
write  off  to  England  for  the  advice  of 
J ames.  Frederick’s  words  to  the  minister 
Buckingham  are  too  memorable  to  be 


omitted.  Requesting  his  interest,  he 
says : 

I  promise  myself  that  fhim  your  zeal  fbr  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  of  God,  assuring  you 
that  my  only  aim  in  this  affair  is  to  employ  all 
that  I  have  in  this  world  for  the  service  of  Him 
who  has  given  it  me.” 

Elizabeth  also  wrote  to  Buckingham 
and  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  from  the  latter 
of  whom  a  speedy  reply  was  received, 
speaking  of  the  delighted  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  and  the  whole  nation  hailed  the 
evident  design  of  Providence.  B»it  the 
letter  found  James  fully  absorbed  with  his 
pet  scheme,  the  marriage  of  “  Baby 
Charles”  with  the  Infenta,  and  totally 
under  the  influence  of  the  subtle  Gondo- 
mar,  ambassador  of  Spain,  with  which 
country  Austria  was  strictly  allied.  Vain 
were  all  efforts  to  infuse  into  him  a  B]>ark 
of  the  just  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  ;  and 
some  of  the  enthusiasts  were  obliged  to 
apologize  for  his  coldness  by  imputing  it 
to  “  the  inscrutable  depths  or  his  Majesty’s 
incomparable  wisdom  to  amuse  his  son’s 
enemies.”  Before,  however,  his  dis¬ 
couraging  and  unworthy  reply  could 
arrive,  the  royal  pair  were  on  their  trium¬ 
phant  way  to  Prague. 

•*  Elizabeth  used  every  argument  that  woman’s 
wit  could  furnish,  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
crown  ;  rallying  her  husband,  half  playfnlly,  half 
reproachfully,  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not 
have  married  a  king’s  daughter,  if  he  hod  not  the 
courage  himself  to  become  a  king.  Frederick 
hesitated  ;  he  knew  that  his  adoption  of  this 
course  would  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  negative  deci¬ 
sion,  by  leading  the  Bohemians  to  call  in  Turkish 
aid,  would  bring  upon  him  the  onus  of  occasioning 
a  needless  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  step,  if  taken,  would  be  irrevocable ; 
that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  must  lead  to  lon^  and  arduous  con¬ 
flicts  ;  that,  if  unfortunate,  it  would  involve  in 
ruin  all  that  were  dearest  to  him.  All  this  be  re¬ 
presented  earnestly,  and  even  tearfully,  to  bis 
wife ;  but  she  assur^  him  that  slie  was  prepared 
for  any  extremity  ;  that  she  would  ratl^r  eat  a 
dry  crust  at  a  king’s  table,  than  feast  on  luxu¬ 
ries  at  that  of  an  elector ;  that  she  would  part 
with  every  jewel  she  had,  rather  than  not  main¬ 
tain  so  just  and  righteous  a  cause ;  and  that  to 
reign  was  glorious,  were  it  but  for  a  moment. 
She  pleaded  with  him  day  and  night,  showed  him 
their  children,  and  bade  him  reflect  before  be  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  crown.” 

In  November,  1618,  Frederick  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of 
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Bohemia,  amid  the  rejoicing  and  weeping 
of  an  enfranchised  people. 

The  cliief  event  of  the  brief  sovereignty 
of  Frederick,  besides  some  internal  mea¬ 
sures,  which  promised  much  from  the  con¬ 
scientious  mingling  of  religion  with  poli¬ 
tics,  was  the  birth  of  the  renowned  Prince 
Rupert,  destined  to  become  the  champion 
of  royalty  in  many  a  desperate  field,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Frederick  Henry, 
Elizabeth’s  first-bom,  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Bohemia.  Meanwhile  a  storm  was  im¬ 
pending.  The  fairest  provinces  which 
policy  had  secured  to  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria  were  not  to  be  dismembered  without 
a  struggle  to  regain  them.  Frederick 
soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  nar¬ 
rowing  circle  of  a  great  confederation. 
Austria  w'as  in  close  alliance  with  Spain ; 
and  Spain  insured  the  neutrality  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Frederick  thought  to  secure  him¬ 
self  by  an  alliance  with  France.  Louis 
XII.  responded  to  his  olfer  by  placing  a 
body  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  Protest¬ 
ant,  chose  to  forfeit  the  lands  he  held 
under  the  Bohemian  crown,  rather  than 
to  join  the  standard  of  Frederick.  On 
the  other  hand  the  remaining  Protestant 
Princes,  together  with  Holland  and  Hun¬ 
gary — the  latter  of  which  was  twin-sister 
of  Bohemia  in  its  revolt  from  Austria,  and 
had  elected  Bethlehem  Gabor,  the  Prince 
otTransylvania,  as  its  monarch — were  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  Frederick.  Four 
formidable  armies  were  now  advancing 
gradually  upon  Prague,  commanded  re¬ 
spectively  by  Bucquov,  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
rm,  Spinola,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  event  was  soon  decided  :  the  battle 
of  Prague  drove  Frederick  and  Elizabeth 
headlong  not  only  from  the  throne  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  but  from  the  Electoral  chair  of  the 
Palatinate.  The  cause  for  which  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  poured  forth 
their  blood,  lost  all  power  in  Bohemia  and 
Austria.  South  Germany  seemed  prostrat¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Pope,  and  men  began 
to  despair  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  result  is  well  known — how  God  raised 
up  his  chosen  warrior  in  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  and  the  tide  of  w'ar  rolled  back,  until 
religious  toleration  was  secured,  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Frederick  never  lost  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  his  kingdom.  He  hung  uj)on  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whom 
alone  he  found  a  true  and  capable  friend ; 
and  when  the  Swedish  hero  lost  his  life 


at  Lutzen,  Frederick  survived  him  only 
eleven  days,  dying  at  the  early  ago  of 
thirty-six.  The  narrative  is  interesting  in 
the  extreme  which  Mrs.  Green  gives  of 
the  escapes,  privations,  and  distresses  of 
Elizabeth,  as  true  and  as  noble  a  wife  and 
queen  as  ever  lived.  “Thinkest  thou,” 
says  one,  in  a  familar  letter  to  a  friend, 

“  there  is  such  another  in  the  world  for 
discretion  and  all  things  laudable  in  her 
sex  and  rank  ?”  “  His  IVIajesty’s  most  royal 
daughter,”  writes  another,  “  is,  to  use  her 
grandmother’s  impress,  semper  eadem^  full 
of  princely  courage,  and  therefore,  as  well 
for  that  as  for  her  other  admirable  and 
royally  shining  virtues,  justly  honored 
even  by  the  enemies  of  her  cause.” 

But  let  us  observe  a  little  more  closely 
the  conduct  of  England  and  her  witty 
monarch,  at  the  time  when  so  much  that 
ought  to  have  been  dear  to  both  was  at 
st^e,  and  was  lost.  History  has  observed 
with  censure  that  this  has  been  the  only 
great  European  struggle  in  w'hich  the 
voice  and  influence  of  England  have  been 
altogether  secondary.  Little  shilling  econ¬ 
omy  and  small  state-craft,  along  with  pu¬ 
sillanimity,  kept  James  from  exerting,  in 
any  respect,  the  weight  that  ought  to  be¬ 
long  to  England.  But  was  it  well  for  him, 
or  his  house,  that  he  shirked  the  duty  of 
aiding  the  over-matched  cause  of  Protest¬ 
antism  ?  Or  did  it  not  result,  that  the 
mighty  spirit  of  Puritanism,  debarred  the 
foreign  outlet,  and  chafing  wdth  inaction, 
as  w'ell  as  continually  excited  by  tidings 
of  victory  or  defeat  beyond  the  seas,  at 
length  made  for  itself  an  outlet  through 
the  very  throne  which  so  unworthily  ob¬ 
structed  it  ?  Tlie  case  is  the  same  m  all 
ages ;  England  can  tiever,  wdth  safety  to 
the  existing  powers,  be  prevented  from 
taking  her  projier  place  in  the  councils  and 
wars  of  Europe. 

James,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Prague,  absolutely  refused  to  grant 
his  children  any  assistance.  When  the 
army  of  Spinola  was  advancing  upon  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  he  confined  himself  to 
uerile  remonstrances  to  the  Spanish  am- 
assador.  It  w'as  not  till  after  the  disas¬ 
trous  tidings  of  defeat  that  he  aroused 
himself  to  any  thing  like  serious  interfer¬ 
ence.  Then  he  acted  in  a  characteristic 
way,  sending  four  ambassadors — one  to 
theGerman  Union,  exhorting  them  to  con¬ 
stancy,  and  carrying  pecuniary  aid ;  an¬ 
other  to  Denmark;  another  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  j  and  another  to  the  King  and  Queen 
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of  Bohemia.  The  last,  Villiers,  carried  a 
proposal  degrading  enough,  but  with  which 
Frederick  was  forced  to  yield  compliance 
— ^that  he  should  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  on  condition  of  having 
his  paternal  domains  restored  to  him. 
"With  this  proposal,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  made,  the  arrogant  Emperor 
would  no  longer  agree,  but  revived  some 
obsolete  claim  on  certain  portions  of  the  Pa¬ 
latinate.  James  next  refuses  his  children 
an  asylum  in  England,  through  fear  of  any 
stim^us  being  given  to  public  opinion, 
and  dreading  a  rupture  with  Spain,  with 
which  the  Spanish  party  threaten  him. 
Tliey  then  turn  to  the  Hague,  where  they 
are  honorably  received.  While  they  are 
here,  the  timid  Princes  of  the  Union  con¬ 
sent  to  be  forgiven  all  past  misdemeanors 
against  the  house  of  llapsburg,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  totally  abandoning  their  former 
head  and  councillor;  and  Frederick  is,  by 
name,  excluded  from  the  pacification.  But 
the  army  of  the  Princes  of  the  Union, 
being  mercenary,  is  not  obliged  to  lay  I 
down  arms;  and  Frederick  implores  James 
to  give  him  the  means  of  retaining  this 
force,  while  yet  some  places  hold  out  for 
him.  James  refuses,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
fessing  the  strongest  personal  attachment. 
Frederick  next,  in  despair,  joins  the  Dutch 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  volun¬ 
teer :  James  exerts  hissocerine  authority, 
and  brings  him  back.  Frederick  remon¬ 
strates  ;  James  sues  for  peace,  and  gets  to¬ 
gether  a  conference  at  Brussels.  This 
fhiling,  Frederick  is  at  last  allowed  to  join 
his  struggling  subjects  in  the  Palatinate ; 
and,  shaving  his  beard,  reaches  the  camp 
of  Mansfeldt  incognito.  He  is  fettered, 
however,  by  the  proriso,  that  he  acts 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  campaign 
is  doubtful.  Frederick  is  forced  by  Tilly 
to  retire  from  Heidelberg,  but  crosses  the 
Rhine,  and  enters  Hesse  Dannstadt.  This 
bold  step  alarms  James,  who  dispatches 
his  ominous  ambassadors  to  bring  the  King 
to  order,  commanding  him  to  act  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  on  pain  of  total  desertion. 
Frederick  hesitates,  but  at  last  obeys.  Tillv, 
then  relieved  from  the  necessitv  of  watcli- 
ing  Frederick,  Lays  siege  to  lieidelberg, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  himself  bound  by 
any  of  the  conditions  which  his  enemy  may 
see  fit  to  observe.  Heidelberg  falls,  and 
Frederick  returns  to  the  Hague. 

Then  James  promises  to  arm.  The 
only  place  yet  holding  out  for  Frederick 
is  Elizabeth’s  dowry  town,  Frankenthal. 


The  Infanta  persuades  James  to  compel 
his  son-in-law  to  give  up  this  town  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  promise 
that  it  shall  on  a  future  day  be  garrisoned 
by  English  troops.  With  this  insane  pro¬ 
ceeding  Frederick  is  forced  to  acquiesce. 
But  though  the  last  town  in  the  Palati¬ 
nate  has  fallen,  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Mansfeldt  in  Holland,  Gabor 
and  Jagendorf  in  Bohemia  and  its  con¬ 
fines,  are  still  in  arms ;  and  Austria  is 
beginning  to  be  pressed  by  the  Turks, 
while  Spain  is  heartily  tired  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  All  might  yet  be  regained  by  the 
skillful  and  prompt  combination  of*  the 
forces  in  the  field.  But  at  this  moment 
James  was  more  than  ever  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Spain :  his  son  Charles  was  in 
the  hands  of  that  power,  and  might  be 
retained  at  pleasure.  When,  therefore,  a 
truce  of  fifteen  months  was  proposed  by 
the  Imperialists,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
James  consented,  and  undertook  to  efiect 
the  submission  of  his  son-in-law.  After  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  this  cruel  injustice, 
Frederick  is  actually  compelled  to  sign 
away  his  dearest  hopes,  and  is  rewarded  by 
the  publication  of  a  treaty,  with  his  sig- 
nature  annexed,  containing  articles  much 
more  unfavorable  to  him,  and  w  hich  he  did 
not  sign.  It  is  consoling  to  be  assured,  that 
the  treachery  of  Spain  with  regard  to  the 
Palatinate  broke  oflT  the  Spanish  marriage, 
through  the  firmness  of  Charles  in  declin¬ 
ing  to  marry  the  Infanta,  unless  intelligi¬ 
ble  conditions,  with  respect  to  its  restora¬ 
tion,  were  drawn  up.  The  xdtimatum  of 
Spain  was,  that  the  Palatinate  should  be 
restored  to  Frederick’s  son,  provided  that 
Prince  were  educated  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  married  the  Emperor’s  daughter, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  These 
tenns  w'ere  peremptorily  rejected  by  Fred¬ 
erick  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  pressing 
instance  of  Charles,  and  the  eagerness  of 
Parliament  in  granting  supplies,  J  ames 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  real  deter¬ 
mination  to  enter  into  the  struggle.  He 
was  beginning,  how'ever,  to  cool  again, 
when  his  further  vacillations  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  death.  He  traversed  in  his 
public  career  a  maze  of  shabby  subter¬ 
fuge,  but  preserv'ed  inviolate  the  title  of 
of  “ijea;  his  most  valued  pos¬ 

session. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  struggle,  nor  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  N  either 
will  our  space  allow  us  to  examine  the 
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admirable  narratives,  with  which  the  work  authoress  through  an  undertaking  involv- 
concludes,  of  the  lives  of  the  daughters  of  ing  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and 
Charles  I.  This  we  much  desired  to  do,  application.  In  her  Prefiwje,  Mrs.  Green 
as  they  are  among  the  most  careful  and  says  that  **  she  can  conscientiously  affirm, 
copious  of  the  biographies.  We  must  be  that  no  pjuns  have  been  spared  to  render 
content  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  the  biographies  authentic.  Authorities 
will  derive  invaluable  assistance  in  the  have  not  b^n  taken  second-hand,  when  it 
study  of  history  from  Mrs.  Green :  her  waa  practicable  to  revert  to  the  originals, 
style  is  imaffected  and  simple,  yet  strong  Mucn  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
and  terse ;  her  industry  is  equalled  by  her  verification  of  names,  date^  genealogies, 
judgment ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  and  other  points  of  historic  importance ; 
say  that  the  volumes  before  us  constitute  and  when  the  paucity  of  information  has 
a  great  historical  work,  and  a  worthy  com-  left  much  to  conjecture,  the  line  between 
panion  to  the  “  Queens  of  England.”  We  fact  and  probability  has  been  carefully 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  the  reso-  drawn.”  ^at  this  is  the  cas^  is  evi- 
lute  industry  which  has  carried  our  denced  by  every  page  in  the  series. 


Prom  F 


SCOTCH  PREACHIN 


Nkakly  forty  years  since.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
one  of  the  parish  ministers  of  Glasgow, 
preached  several  times  in  London.  He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  Canning  and  Wilber- 
force  went  together  to  hear  him  upon  one 
occasion;  and  after  sitting  spell-bound 
under  his  eloquence.  Canning  said  to 
Wiberforce,  when  the  sermon  was  done, 
“  The  tartan  beats  us ;  we  have  no  preach¬ 
ing  like  that  in  England.” 

In  October  last,  the  Rev.  John  Caird, 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Errol  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  preached  oefore  the  Queen  and 
Court  at  the  church  of  Crathie.  Her 
Majesty  was  so  impressed  by  the  dis¬ 
course  that  she  commanded  its  publica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Prince  Consort — no  mean 
authority — expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
ability  of  the  preacher,  saying  that  “he 

*  Religion  in  Common  Life :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Crathie  Churdi,  October  14,  1855,  before  her 
Mijesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  By  the  Rev. 
JoBK  Caird,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Elrrol.  Published 
by  her  Majesty's  Command.  Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 
1855. 
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had  not  heard  a  preacher  like  him  for 
seven  years,  and  did  not  expect  to  enjoy 
a  like  pleasure  for  as  long  a  period  to 
come.”  So,  at  all  events,  says  a  para¬ 
graph  in  Th«  Timet^  of  December  12th, 
1855. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  men  of 
cultivated  taste,  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the 
highest  class  preaching  of  the  English 
Church,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  su¬ 
perior  effect  of  pulpit  oratory  Of  a  very 
aifferent  kind.  No  doubt  Caird  and 
Chalmers  are  the  best  of  their  class ;  and 
tiie  overwhelming  effect  which  they  an«l 
a  few  other  Scotch  preachers  have  often 
produced,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
the  individual  genius  of  the  men,  and  not 
to  the  school  of  preaching  they  belong  to. 
Yet  both  are  representatives  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Scotch  school  of  preaching ; 
and  with  all  their  genius,  tney  never 
could  have  carried  away  their  audiences 
as  they  have  done,  had  they  been  tram¬ 
melled  by  those  canons  of  taste  to  which 
Einglish  preachers  almost  invariably  con¬ 
form.  l^eir  manner  is  just  the  regular 
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Scotch  manner,  vivified  into  tenfold  eflfect 
by  their  own  peculiar  genius.  Preaching 
in  Scotland  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  in  England.  In  the  former 
country  it  is  gener^ly  characterized  by 
an  amount  of  excitement  in  delivery  and 
matter,  which  in  England  is  only  found 
among  the  most  fanatical  Dissenters,  and 
is  practically  unknown  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  national  Church.  No  doubt  English  and 
Scotch  preaching  differ  in  substance  to  a 
certain  extent.  Scotch  sermons  are  gener¬ 
ally  longer,  averaging  from  forty  mmutes 
to  an  hour  in  the  delivery.  There  is  a  more 
prominent  and  constant  pressing  of  what 
IS  called  evangelical  doctrine.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  smiject  is  more  formal.  There 
is  an  introduction,  two  or  three  heads 
of  discourse^  formally  announced,  and  a 
practical  conclusion;  and  generally  the 
entire  Calvinistic  system  is  set  forth  in 
every  sermon.  But  the  main  difference 
lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses 
of  the  two  schools  are  delivered.  While 
English  sermons  are  generally  read  with 
quiet  dignity,  in  Scotland  they  are  v^ry 
commonly  repeated  from  memory,  and 
given  witn  great  vehemence  and  oratorical 
effect,  and  abundant  gesticulation.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  th.at  when  we  say  the 
difference  is  mainly  in  manner,  we  think 
it  a  small  one.  There  is  only  one  account 
given  by  all  who  have  heard  the  most 
striking  Scotch  preachers,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  their  manner  bears  in  the 
effect  produced.  Lockhart,  late  of  The 
Quarterly^  says  of  Chalmers;  “  Never  did 
the  world  possess  any  orator  whose  mi¬ 
nutest  peculiarities  of  gesture  and  voice 
have  more  power  in  increasing  the  effect 
of  what  he  says ;  whose  delivery,  in  other 
words,  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third  excellence  in  his  oratory,  more 
truly  than  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers.”*  The 
same  words  might  be  repeated  of  Caird, 
who  has  succeeded  to  Chalmers’s  fame.  A 
hundred  little  circumstances  of  voice  and 
manner — even  of  apjiearancc  and  dress — 
combine  to  give  his  oratory  its  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power.  And  where  manner  Is  every 
thing,  difference  in  manner  is  a  total  dif¬ 
ference.  Nor  does  manner  affect  only  the 
less  educated  and  intelligent  class  of 
hearers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
unparalleled  impression  produced,  even 
on  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  Canning, 
Txickhart,  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Prince  Albert, 


was  mainly  the  result  of  manner.  In 
point  of  substance  and  style,  many  Eng¬ 
lish  preachers  are  quite  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  Scotch.  In  these  respects,  there  are 
no  preachers  in  Scotland  who  come  near 
the  mark  of  Melvill,  Manning,  Arnold,  or 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  LocMart  says  of 
Chalmers : 

I  have  heard  many  men  deliver  smmoiis  far 
better  arranged  in  point  of  argument;  and  1 
have  heard  very  many  deliver  sermons  far  more 
nniform  in  elegance,  both  of  conception  and  of 
style ;  bnt  most  unquestionably,  I  have  never 
heard,  either  in  Enguuid  or  Scotland,  or  in  any 
other  country,  a  preacher  whose  eloquence  is 
capable  of  pi^ncing  an  effect  so  strong  and  irre¬ 
sistible  as  his.”* 

The  best  proof  how  much  Chalmers 
owed  to  his  manner,  is,  that  in  his  latter 
days,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  give 
them  with  his  wonted  animation  and  feel¬ 
ing,  the  very  same  discourses  fell  quite 
flat  on  his  congregation. 

It  is  long  smee  Sydney  Smith  expres¬ 
sed  his  views  as  to  the  chillness  which 
Is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  pulpit.  In  the  prefiice  to  his  publish¬ 
ed  sermons,  he  says : 

^  Tbe  English,  ^erally  remarkable  for  doing 
very  good  thinn  in  a  very  bad  manner,  seem  to 
I  have  reserved  m  maturity  and  plenitude  of  their 
awkwardness  for  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  clings 
to  his  velvet  cndiion  with  one  hand,  keeps  his 
eye  riveted  on  his  book,  speaks  of  the  ecstacies  of 
joy  and  fear  with  a  voice  and  a  face  which  indi¬ 
cates  neither ;  and  pinions  his  body  and  soul  into 
the  same  attitude  of  limb  and  thought,  for 
(ear  of  being  thought  theatrical  and  ^ected. 
The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  ns  all  dares  no  more 
than  wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sudarium  ; 
if  by  mischance  his  hand  slip  from  its  orthodox 
nip  of  the  velvet,  he  draws  it  back  as  from 
liquid  brimstone,  and  atones  for  the  indecorum  by 
fresh  inflexibility  and  more  rigorous  sameness. 
Is  it  wonder,  then,  that  every  semi-delirious  sec¬ 
tary  who  poors  forth  his  animated  nonsense 
with  the  ^nuine  look  and  voice  of  passion, 
shonld  gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of  the 
most  profound  and  learned  divines  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  in  two  Sundays  preach  him 
bare  to  the  very  sexton  T  Why  are  we  natural 
everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  T  No  man  expresses 
warm  and  animated  feelings  anywhere  else,  with 
his  mouth  only,  bnt  with  his  whole  body ;  he 
articulates  with  every  limb,  and  talks  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  thousand  voices.  Why  this  holo- 
plexia  on  sacred  occasions  only  T  Why  call  in  the 
aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ?  Is  sin  to  be  taken  from 
men,  as  Eve  was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them 
into  a  deep  slumber  T  Or  from  what  possible 
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perrenion  of  oommon  sense  are  we  all  to  look  like  | 
wd-preacho?  in  Zembla,  holy  lamps  of  ice, 
numbed  into  quiescence  and  stagnation  and  mnm- 
blingT" 

Now  in  Scotland,  for  very  manjr  years 
past,  the  standard  style  of  preaching  has 
been  that  which  the  lively  yet  gentle  satirist 
wished  to  see  more  common  in  England. 
Whether  successfully  or  not,  S<x)tch 
preachers  aim  at  what  Sydney  Smith  re¬ 
garded  as  the  right  wajr  of  preaching — 
rouse,  to  appeal,  to  inflame,  to  break 
through  every  barrier,  up  to  the  very 
haunts  and  chambers  of  the  soul.’’ 
Whether  this  end  be  a  safe  one  to  propose 
to  each  one  of  some  hundreds  of  men  of 
ordinary  ability  and  taste  may  be  a  (ques¬ 
tion.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  it  is 
very  likely  to  land  a  man  in  gross  offence 
against  <»>mmon  taste  and  common  sense, 
from  which  he  whose  aim  is  less  ambitious 
is  almost  certainly  safe.  The  preacher 
whose  purpose  is  to  preach  plain  sense  in 
such  a  style  and  manner  as  not  to  offend 
people  of  education  and  refinement,  if  he 
tail  in  doing  what  he  wishes,  may  indeed 
be  dull,  but  will  not  be  absurd  and  offen¬ 
sive.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
curious  that  this  impassioned  and  highly 
oratorical  school  of  preaching  should  be 
found  among  a  cautious,  cool-headed  race 
like  the  S<x)tch.  The  Scotch  are  prover¬ 
bial  for  long  heads,  and  no  great  (capacity 
of  emotion.  Sir  Walter  ^ott,  in  Hob 
Roy^  in  describing  the  preacher  whom  the 
hero  heard  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  says  that  his  countrymen  are 
much  more  accessible  to  logic  than  rheto¬ 
ric  ;  and  that  this  fact  detennines  the 
character  of  the  preaching  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  them.  If  the  case  was  such 
in  those  times,  matters  are  assuredly 
quite  altered  now.  Logic  is  indeed  not 
overlooked ;  but  it  is  brilliancy  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and,  above  all,  great  feeling  and 
earnestness,  which  go  ^wn.  Mr.  Caird, 
the  most  popular  of  modem  Scotch  preach¬ 
ers,  though  possessing  a  very  powerful 
and  logical  mind,  yet  owes  hLs  popularity 
with  the  mass  of  hearers  almost  entirely 
to  his  tremendous  power  of  feeling  and 
producing  emotion.  By  way  of  (jontrast 
to  Sydney  Smith’s  picture  of  the  English 
pulpit  manner,  let  us  look  at  one  of  Chal¬ 
mers’s  great  appearances.  Look  on  that 
picture,  and  then  on  this: 

“  The  Doctor’s  manner  dnring  the  whole  de- 
ivery  of  that  magnificent  discourse  was  striking- 
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It  animated  :  while  tlie  enthosiasm  and  energy  he 
threw  into  some  of  his  bursts  rendered  them 
quite  oyerpowering.  One  expression  which  he 
used,  t(^ether  with  his  action,  his  look,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  made  a  most  Tivid  and  indeli¬ 
ble  impression  (»  my  memory.  .  .  .  While 
uttering  these  words,  which  he  did  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  aceompanyine  them  with  a  flash  from 
his  eye  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  he  threw  his  right 
arm  with  clenched  flat  right  across  the  book-board, 
and  brandished  it  full  in  the  face  of  the  Town 
Council,  sitting  in  state  before  him.  Tlie  words 
seemed  to  starve,  like  an  electric  shock,  the  whole 
audience.” 

Very  likely  they  did:  but  we  should 
regret  to  see  a  bishop,  or  even  a  dean, 
have  recourse  to  such  means  of  producing 
an  impression.  We  shall  give  one  other 
extract  descriptive  of  Chalmers’s  man¬ 
ner  : 

“It  was  a  transcendently  grand,  a  glorious 
burst.  The  energy  of  his  action  corresponded. 
Intense  emotion  bMmed  from  his  countenance.  I 
cannot  describe  the  appearance  of  his  face  better 
than  by  saying  it  was  lighted  np  almost  into  a 
glare.  The  con^egation  were  inten.s(“ly  excited, 
leaning  forward  in  the  pews  like  a  forest  bending 
under  the  power  of  the  nurricane, — looking  steacl- 
fastly  at  the  preacher,  and  listening  in  breathless 
wonderment  So  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  there 
was  (as  invariably  was  the  case  at  the  close  of 
the  Doctor's  bursts)  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather  gasp 
for  breath,  accompanied  by  a  movement  througb- 
ont  the  whole  auaience.”* 

There  is  indeed  in  the  Scotch  Church 
a  considerable  class  of  most  resjiectable 
preachers  who  read  their  sermons,  and 
who,  both  for  matter  and  manner,  might 
be  transplanted  without  remark  into  the 
pulpit  of  any  cathedral  in  England.  There 
IS  a  school,  also,  of  high  standing  and  no 
small  popularity,  whose  manner  and  style 
are  calm  and  beautiful ;  but  who,  through 
deficiency  of  that  vehemence}  which  is  at 
such  a  premium  in  Scotland  at  present, 
will  never  draw  crowds  such  as  hang  ujion 
the  lips  of  more  excited  orators.  Fore¬ 
most  among  such  stands  Mr.  Robertson, 
minister  of  Strathmartin,  in  Forfarshire. 
Dr.  M(K^ulloch,  of  Greenock,  and  Dr. 
Veitch,  of  St.  Cuthliert’s,  Edinburgh,  are 
among  the  best  sjiecimens  of  the  class. 
But  that  preaching  which  interests,  leads 
onward,  and  instructs,  has  few  admirers 
compared  with  that  which  thrills,  over- 


*  Life  of  Chabners,  vol.  L  pp.  462-3,  and  467-8. 
It  sh(^d  be  mentioned  that  Chalmers,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  tremendous  vehemence,  always  read 
his  sermons. 
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whelm.<s  and  sweeps  away.  And  from  |  tics  vere  still,  and  appeared  attentive, 
the  impre.ssion  made  on  individuals  so ,  They  regarded!  their  clergyman  as  *  u 
com|>etent  to  judge  as  those  alreatly  men-  j  powerfu’  presicher  while  the  most  ner\  - 
tioiKMl,  it  would  certainly  seem  that,  |  ous  thought,  uttered  in  more  civilized 
whether  snit^l  to  the  dignity  of  the  ,  tones,  would  have  been  esteemed  ‘  unco 
pnlpit  or  not,  the  deepest  oratorical  effect  |  weak.’  We  are  speaking,  of  coarse,  of 
IS  made  by  the  Litter,  even  on  cultivated  i  very  plain  congregations ;  but  among 
min<l8.  Some  of  the  most  popular  preach-  j  such  ‘  a  powei^  preacher’  means  a 
ers  in  England  have  formed  tnemselves  on  l  preacher  with  a  powerful  voice  and  great 
the  Scotem  model.  Melvill  and  M‘Xeile  ;  physical  energy. 

are  examples :  so,  in  a  different  walk,  is  Let  not  English  readers  imagine,  when 
Ryle,  so  well  known  by  his  tracts.  We  we  speak  of  the  vehemence  of  the  Scotch 
believe  that  Melvill  in  his  early  days  de-  pulpit,  that  we  mean  only  a  gentlemanly 
livered  his  sermons  from  memory,  and  of  degree  of  warmth  and  energy.  It  often 
late  years  only  has  taken  to  reading,  to  amounts  to  the  most  violent  melo-<lramat- 
the  considerable  diminution  of  the  eftect  io  acting.  Sheil’s  Irish  spt^eches  would 
he  produces.  We  may  here  remark,  that  have  been  immensely  popular  Scotch  ser¬ 
in  some  country  districts  the  prejudice  of  mons,  so  for  as  their  style  and  delivery 
the  |H*ople  agiunst  clergymen  reading  are  concerned.  Tlie  physical  energy  is 
their  sermons  is  excessive.  It  is  indeed  tremendous.  It  is  said  that  when  Chal- 
to  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  more  natural  mere  preached  in  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh, 
thing  that  a  speaker  should  look  at  the  the  massive  chandeliers,  many  feet  off, 
audience  he  is  ad^lressing,  and  appear  to  |  were  all  vibrating.  He  had  often  to  stop, 
speak  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  I  exhausted,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon, 
than  that  he  should  rea<l  to  them  what  he  and  have  a  psalm  sung  till  he  recovered 
has  to  say  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  impose  upon  breath.  Caird  begins  quietly,  but  fre- 
a  parish  minister,  burdened  with  pastoral  quently  works  himself  up  to  a  frantic  ex¬ 
duty,  the  irksome  school-boy  task  of  com-  citement,  in  which  his  gesticulation  is  of 
mitting  to  memory  a  long  sennon,  and  the  wildest,  and  his  voice  an  absolute 
perhaps  two,  every  week.  The  system  of  howl.  One  feels  afraid  that  he  may 
reading  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  Scotch  burst  a  bloodvessc*!.  Were  his  hearers 
Churcli,  and  seems  likely  in  a  few  years  to  cool  enough  to  criticise  him,  the  impres- 
become  all  but  universal.  Caird  reads  his  sion  would  be  at  an  end ;  but  he  has 
sennons  closely  on  ordinary  Sundays,  but  wound  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  criti- 
delivers  entirely  from  memory  in  preach-  cism  is  impossible.  They  must  sit  absolute- 
ing  on  any  particular  occasion.  ly  passive,  with  nerves  tingling  and  blood 

It  may  easilv  be  imagineil  that  when  pausing :  frequently  many  of  the  congre- 
every  one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  gation  have  started  to  their  foet.  It  may 
preatjhers  understands  on  entering  the  be  imagined  how  heavily  the  physical 
Church  that  his  manner  must  be  animated  energies  of  the  preacher  are  drawn  ujHm 
if  he  looks  ftir  preferment,  very  many  will  by  this  mode  of  speaking.  'Dr.  Rennie, 
have  a  very  bad  manner.  It  is  wonderful,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
indeed,  w'hen  we  look  to  the  average  run  one  of  the  most  elocpient  and  eftective  of 
of  respectable  Scotch  preachers,  to  find  ,  Scotch  pulpit  orators,  is  said  to  have 
how  many  take  kindly  to  the  emotion.il  died  at  an  age  much  short  of  fifty,  worn 
style.  Often,  of  course,  such  a  style  is  out  by  the  enthu8ia.stic  animation  of  his 
thoroughly  contrary  to  the  man’s  idiosyn-  style.  Tliere  are  some  little  accessories 
crasy.  Still,  he  must  $€ein  warm  and  ani-  of  the  Scotch  pulpit,,  which  in  England 
mated  ;  and  the  consequence  is  frequently  ate  unknown :  such  as  thraslun^j  the 
loud  s]>eaking  without  a  vestige  of  feeling,  large  Bible  which  lies  before  the  minister 
and  much  roaring  when  there  is  nothing  — ^long  pauses  to  recover  breath — much 
whatever  in  w'hat  is  said  to  demand  it.  j  wiping  of  the  face — sudorific  results  to  an 
Noise  is  mistaken  for  animation.  We  have  unpleasant  degree,  necessitating  an  entire 
been  startled  on  going  into  a  little  coun-  change  of  apparel  after  preaching, 
try  kirk,  in  which  any  speaking  above  a  The  secret  of  the  8U[)erior  power  over 
whisper  would  have  been  audible,  to  find  j  a  mixed  congregation  of  the  l)est  Scotch, 
the  minister  from  the  very  beginning  of  i  as  compared  with  most  English  preachers, 
the  service,  roaring  as  if  speaking  to  peo-  j  is  that  the  former  are  not  deterred  by 
pie  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Yet  the  rus- !  any  considerations  of  the  dignity  of  the 
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palpit,  from  any  oratorical  art  which  is 
likely  to  produce  an  effect.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  where  better  things  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  most  reprehensible  clap-trap 
IS  resorted  to.  An  English  preacher  is 
fettered  and  trammeled  by  fear  of  being 
thought  fanatical  and  methodistical  — 
and  still  worse,  ungentlemanlike.  He 
knows,  too,  that  a  reputation  as  a  ‘popu¬ 
lar  preacher’  is  not  the  thing  which  will 
conauce  much  to  his  preferment  in  his 
profession.  The  Scotch  preacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  throws  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  subject.  Chalmers  overcame 
the  notion  that  vehemehce  in  the  pulpit 
was  indicative  of  either  frnaticism  or 
weakness  of  intellect :  he  made  ultra-ani¬ 
mation  respectable ;  and  earnestness,  even 
in  an  excessive  degree,  is  all  in  favor  of  a 
young  preacher’s  popularity ;  while  a 
Man’s  chance  of  the  most  valuable  pre¬ 
ferments  (in  the  way  of  parochial  livings) 
of  thb  Scotch  Church,  is  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  ^e 
ppell  of  the  greatest  preachers  is  in  their 
capacity  of  intense  feeling.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  on  the  congregation.  A  congre¬ 
gation  will  in  most  cases  feel  but  a  very 
inferior  degree  of  the  emotion  which  the 
preacher  feels.  But  intense  feeling  is 
contagious.  There  is  much  in  common 
between  the  tragic  actor  and  the  popular 
preacher ;  but  while  the  actor’s  power  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  studied  elocution, 
the  preacher’s  is  almost  alw.ays  native.  A 
teacher  of  elocution  would  prob.ably  say 
that  the  manner  of  Chalmers,  Guthrie,  or 
Caird  was  a  very  bad  one ;  but  it  suits 
the  man,  and  no  other  would  produce  a 
like  impression.  In  reading  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  discourses  of  the  greatest  preach¬ 
ers,  we  are  invariably  disap|x)inted.  We 
can  sec  nothing  very  particular  in  those 
quotations  from  Chalmers  which  are  re¬ 
corded  as  having  so  overwhelmingly 
impressed  those  who  heard  them.  It  was 
manner  that  did  it  all.  In  sliort,  an 
accessory  w'hich  in  England  is  almost 
entirely  neglected,  is  the  secret  of  Scotch 
effect.  Nor  is  it  any  derogation  from  an 
orator’s  genius  to  say  that  his  power  lies 
much  less  in  w’hat  he  says  than  in  how  he 
says  it.  It  is  but  saying  that  his  weapon 
can  be  wielded  by  no  other  hand  than  his 
own.  Manner  makes  the  entire  differ¬ 
ence  between  Macready  and  the  poorest 
stroller  that  munlers  Shakspeare.  The 
matter  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  each. 
Each  has  the  aame  thing  to  say;  the 
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enormous  difference  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  each  says  it.  The  greatest  effects 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  hu¬ 
man  language,  have  been  produced  by 
things  v^ch,  in  merely  reading  them, 
would  not  have  appeared  so  very  remark¬ 
able.  Hazlitt  tells  us  that  nothing  so 
lingered  on  his  car  as  a  line  from  Home’s 
Douglas^  as  spoken  by  young  Betty : 

“And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died.” 


We  have  heard  it  said  that  Macready 
never  produced  a  greater  effect  than  by 
the  very  simple  words,  “Who  said  that  ?” 
It  is  perhaps  a  burlesque  of  an  acknow- 
ledgea  fact,  to  record  that  Whitefield 
could  thrill  an  audience  by  saying  “  Mes¬ 
opotamia  I”  Hugh  Miller  tells  us  that  he 
heard  Chalmers  read  a  piece  which  he 
(Miller)  had  himself  written.  It  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  the  most  telling  act¬ 
ing  ;  and  its  author  never  knew  how  fine 
it  w’as  till  then.  We  remember  well  the 
feeling  which  ran  through  us  when  we 
heard  Caird  say,  “  As  we  bend  over  the 
grave,  where  the  dying  are  burying  the 
dead.”  All  this  is  the  result  of  that  gift 
of  genius,  to  feel  with  the  whole  soul, 
and  utter  with  the  whole  soul.  The  case 
of  Qavazzi  shows  that  tremendous  energy 
can  carry  an  audience  away,  without 
its  understanding  a  syllable  of  what  is 
said.  Inferior  men  think  by  loud  roar¬ 
ing  and  frantic  gesticulation  to  ])rodnce 
that  impression  which  genius  alone  can 
produce.  But  the  counterfeit  is  wretched ; 
and  with  all  intelligent  people  the  result  is 
derision  and  disgust. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  dare  say, 
have  never  witnessed  the  seiwice  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  Its  order  is  the  siinpU'st 
possible.  A  psalm  is  sung,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  fitting.  A  prayer  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  length  is  offered,  the  con- 
CTepation  standing.  A  chapter  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  IS  read ;  another  psalm  sung ;  then  comes 
the  sermon.  A  short  prayer  and  a  psalm 
follow ;  and  the  service  is  terminated  by 
the  benediction.  The  entire  service  lasts 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  conducted  by  a  single  clergyman. 
In  towns,  the  churches  now  approximate 
pretty  much  to  the  English,  as  regards  ar¬ 
chitecture.  It  is  only  in  country  places 
that  one  finds  the  true  bareness  of  l*r(‘S- 
bytery.  The  mtun  difference  is  that  there 
is  no  altar,  the  communion  table  bi'ing 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Tlie 
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pulpit  occupies  the  altar  end,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  object ;  symbolizing 
very  accurately  the  relative  estimation  of 
the  sermon  in  the  Scotch  service.  When¬ 
ever  a  new  church  is  built,  the. recurrence 
to  a  true  ecclesiastical  style  is  marked; 
and  vaulted  roofs,  stained  glass,  and  dark 
oak  havci,  in  large  towns,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  supplanted  the  flat-roofed  meeting¬ 
houses  which  were  the  Presbyterian  ideal. 
The  English  preacher  generally  wears  the 
English  preaching  gown.  The  old  Ge¬ 
neva  gown  covered  with  frogt  is  hardly 
ever  seen ;  but  the  surplice  would  still 
stir  up  a  revolution.  The  service  is  per¬ 
formed  with  much  propriety  of  demeanor ; 
the  singing  is  often  so  well  done  by  a 
^ood  choir,  that  the  absence  of  the  organ 
18  hardly  felt.  Educated  Scotchmen  have 
come  to  lament  the  intolerant  zeal  which 
led  the  first  Reformers  in  their  country  to 
such  extremes.  But  in  the  country  we 
still  see  the  true  genius  of  Presbytery. 
The  rustics  walk  into  church  with  their 
hats  on,  and  replace  them  and  hurry  out 
the  instant  the  service  is  over.  The  dec¬ 
orous  prayer  before  and  after  worship  is 
unknown.  The  minister,  in  many  churches, 
wears  no  gown.  The  stupid  bigotry  of 
the  people  in  some  of  the  most  covenanting 
districts  Is  almost  incredible.  There  are 
parishes  in  which  the  people  boast  that 
they  have  never  suffered  so  Romish  a 
thing  as  a  gown  to  appear  in  their  pulpit ; 
and  the  country  people  of  Scotland  gen¬ 
erally  regard  Episcopacy  as  not  a  whit 
better  than  Popery. 

It  has  sometimes  stnick  us  as  curious, 
that  the  Scotch  have  always  made  such 
endeavors  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  clergy.  Almost  all  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  hold  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  views  both  of  doctrine 
and  Church  government  as  the  Church, 
and  have  seci^ed  on  points  connected 
with  the  existence  of  lay  patronage.  In 
England  much  discontent  may  sometimes 
be  excited  by  an  arbitrary  appointment  to 
a  living ;  but  it  would  be  vam  to  endeavor 
to  excite  a  movement  throughout  the 
whole  country  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  ap|>ointments.  Yet  upon  precisely 
this  point  did  some  three  or  four  hundred 
ministers  secede  from  the  Scotch  Church 
in  1 843 ;  and  to  maintain  the  abstract 
right  of  congreeations  to  a  share  in  the 
ajij^intment  of  their  minister,  has  the 
**  Free  Church”  drawn  from  the  humbler 
classi>a  of  a  poor  country  many  himdred 


'  thousand  pounds.  No  doubt  all  this 
;  results  in  some  measure  from  the  sell- 
!  sufficiency  of  the  Scotch  character ;  but 
[  besides  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  to  a  Scotchman  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  graver  importance  who  shall  be 
his  clergyman  than  it  is  to  an  English¬ 
man.  In  England,  if  the  clergyman 
can  but  read  decently,  the  congregation 
may  find  edification  in  listening  to  and 
joining  in  the  beautiful  prayers  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Church,  even  though  the 
sermon  should  be  poor  enough.  But  in 
Scotland  every  thing  depends  on  the  min¬ 
ister.  If  he  ^  a  fool,  he  can  make  the 
entire  service  as  foolish  as  himself.  For 
prayers,  sermon,  choice  of  passages  of 
Scnpture  which  are  read,  every  thing,  the 
congregation  is  dependent  on  the  preach¬ 
er.  The  question,  whether  the  worship  to 
which  the  people  of  a  parish  are  invited 
weekly  shall  be  interestmg  and  improving, 
or  shsdl  be  absurd  and  revolting,  is  decided 
by  the  piety,  good  sense,  and  ability  of 
the  parish  priest.  Coleridge  said  he  never 
knew  the  value  of  the  Liturgy  till  he  hud 
heard  the  prayers  which  were  oflTered  in 
some  remote  country  churches  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

We  have  not  space  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  Scotch 
preaching  its  peculiar  character.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  sermon  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  Scotch  service ;  it  Ls 
the  only  attraction;  and  pains  must  be 
taken  with  it.  The  prayers  are  held  in 
very  secondary  estimation.  The  preacher 
who  aims  at  interesting  his  con^egation, 
racks  his  brain  to  find  what  will  startle 
and  strike ;  and  then  the  warmth  of  his 
delivery  adds  to  his  chance  of  keeping  up 
attention.  Then  the  Scotch  are  not  a 
theatre-going  people ;  they  have  not, 
thus,  those  stage-associations  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  manner  which  would  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  many  minds.  Many  likewise 
{ exjtect  that  excitement  in  the  church, 
which  is  more  suite<l  to  the  atmosphere* 
of  the  iday-house.  Patrons  of  late  years 
not  unwequently  allow  a  congregation  t(> 
choose  its  own  minister;  the  Crown  al¬ 
most  invariably  consults  the  people ;  the 
'  decided  taste  of  ahnost  all  congregations 
is  fur  great  M-armth  of  manner ;  and  the 
supply  is  made  to  suit  the  demand. 

As  for  the  solemn  question,  how  far 
I  Scotch  preaching  ansu’ers  the  gr^>^^ 

'  of  all  right  preaching,  it  is  hard  to  speak, 
i  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  thing  to  arouse  the 
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somewhat  comatose  attention  of  any  an- 1 
dience  to  a  discourse  upmn  religion,  and 
any  means  short  of  clap-trap  and  indeco¬ 
rum  are  justified  if  they  succeed  in  do¬ 
ing  so.  No  man  will  be  informed  or  im¬ 
proved  by  a  sermon  which  sets  him  asleep. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rage  for  what  is  striking  and  new, 
some  eminent  preachers  sacrifice  useful¬ 
ness  to  glitter.  W e  have  heard  discourses 
concerning  which,  had  we  been  asked 
when  they  were  over.  What  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  result  of  all  this  ? — what  is  the 
conclusion  it  all  leads  to? — we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  reply,  Only  that  Mr. 
Such-a-one  is  an  uncommonly  clever  man. 
The  intellectual  treat,  likewise,  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  first-class  pulpit  oratory,  tends  to 
draw  many  to  church  merely  to  enjoy  it. 
Many  go,  not  to  be  the  better  for  the 
truth  set  forth,  but  to  be  delighted  by 
the  preacher’s  eloquence.  And  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  persons  whose  daily  life 
exhibits  no  trace  of  religion,  have  been 
most  regular  and  attentive  hearers  of  the 
most  striking  preachers.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  an  instance  in  point.  When  Mr. 
Caird  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  preached  in  a  church,  one  gal¬ 
lery  of  which  is  allotted  to  students  of 
the  University.  A  friend  of  ours  was 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  that  gallery, 
when  he  observed  in  the  pew  before  him 
two  very  rough-looking  fellows,  with 
huge  walking-sticks  projecting  from  their 
great-coat  pockets,  and  all  the  unmistaka¬ 
ble  marks  of  medical  students.  It  was 
evident  that  they  were  little  accustomed 
to  attend  any  place  of  worship.  The 
church,  as  usual,  was  crammed  to  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Caird  preached  a  most 
stirring  sermon.  As  he  wound  up  one 
{paragraph  to  an  overwhelming  climax,  the 
whole  congregation  bent  forward  in  eager 
'  and  breathless  silence.  The  medical  stu¬ 
dents  were  under  the  general  spell.  Half 
rising  from  their  seats  they  gazed  at  the 
preacher  with  open  mouths.  At  length 
the  burst  was  over,  and  a  long  sigh  re¬ 
lieved  the  wrought-up  multitude.  Tlie 
two  students  sank  upon  their  seat,  and 
looked  at  one  another  fixedly;  and  the 
first  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
eloquence  of  what  he  had  heard  by  ex¬ 
claiming  half  aloud  to  his  companion, 
»<,  t?uxVs  it.'** 

The  doctrine  preached  in  Scotch  pulpits 
is  now  almost  invariably  what  is  termed 
evangelical.  For  a  long  time,  now  long 


gone  by,  many  of  the  clergy  preached 
morality,  with  very  inadequate  views  of 
Christian  doctrine.  We  cannot  but  no¬ 
tice  a  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Hanna,  in 
his  Zii/e  of  Chalmers.  Without  saying 
so,  he  leaves  an  impression  that  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Moderate  or  Conservative 
party  in  the  Church  held  those  semi-infidel 
views  which  Chalmers  entertained  in  hU 
early  days.  The  case  is  by  no  means  so. 
Very  many  ministers,  not  belonging  to 
the  movement  j>arty,  held  truly  orthodox 
opinions,  and  did  their  pastoral  M'ork  as 
faithfully  as  ever  Chalmers  did  after  his 
great  change  of  sentiment.  It  is  curious 
to  know  that  while  party  feeling  ran  high 
in  the  Scotch  Church,  it  was  a  shibboleth 
of  the  moderate  party  to  use  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  the  Church  service.  The  other 
party  rejected  that  beautiful  compendium 
of  all  supplication,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  Christian  prayer,  no  mention 
being  made  in  it  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  a  minister  of  what  was  termed 
the  “  High-flying”  party  was  to  preach 
for  Dr.  Gilchrist,  of  the  Canongate  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  That  venerable  clergyman 
told  his  friend  before  service  that  it  was 
usual  in  the  Canongate  Church  to  make 
use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  every  cele¬ 
bration  of  worship.  The  friend  looked 
somewhat  disconcerted,  and  said,  “  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  give 
the  Lord’s  Prayer?”  “Not  at  all,”  was 
Dr.  Gilchrist’s  reply,  “not  at  all,  if  you 
can  give  us  any  thing  better  !” 

Mr.  Caird’s  sermon  preached  at  Crathie 
has  just  been  published  by  royal  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  after  hearing  it,  read  it  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  expressed  themselves  no  less 
impressed  in  reading  it  by  the  soundness 
of  its  views,  than  they  had  been  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  it  by  its  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Our  perusal  of  it  has  strongly  confirmed 
us  in  the  views  we  have  expressed  as  to 
the  share  which  Mr.  Caird’s  manner  has 
in  producing  the  effect  with  which  his 
discourses  tell  upon  any  audience.  The 
sermon  is  indeed  an  admirable  one — accu¬ 
rate,  and  sometimes  original  in  thought, 
illustrated  with  rare  profusion  of  imagery, 
all  in  exquisite  taste,  and  expressed  in 
words  scarcely  one  of  which  could  be 
altered  or  displaced  but  for  the  worse. 
,  But  Mr.  Caird  could  not  publish  his 
voice  and  manner,  and  in  wanting  these, 
i  the  sermon  wants  the  first,  second,  and 
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third  things  which  conduced  to  its  effect 
when  delivered.  In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Gaird 
preached  this  discourse  in  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh,  before  the  Corainis- 
aioner,  who  represents  her  Majesty  at  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  an  exceedingly  crowd- 1 
ed  and  brilliant  audience.  Given  there, 
with  all  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished 
actor,  yet  with  a  simple  earnestness  which 
prevented  the  least  suspicion  of  any  thing 
like  acting,  the  impression  it  produced  is 
described  as  something  marvellous.  Hard- 
headed  Scotch  lawyers,  the  liwt  men  in 
the  world  to  be  carried  into  superlatives, 
declared  that  never  till  then  did  they  un¬ 
derstand  what  effect  could  be  produced 
by  human  speech.  But  we  confess  that 
now  we  have  these  magic  words  to  read 
quietly  at  home,  we  find  it  something  of  a 
task  to  get  through  them.  A  volume  just 
published  by  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh, 
the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  the  “  Free 
Church,”  contains  many  sermons  much 
more  likely  to  interest  a  reader. 

The  sermon  is  from  the  text,  “Not 
slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Lord.”*  It  sets  out  thus : 

“  To  combine  business  with  religion,  to  keep  up  i 
a  spirit  of  serious  piety  amid  the  stir  and  distrao-  j 
tion  of  a  busy  and  active  life,  this  is  one  of  the  i 
most  difficult  parts  of  a  Christian’s  trial  in  this  | 
world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  religious 
in  the  church — to  collect  our  thoughts  and  com- ! 
pose  our  feelings,  and  enter,  with  an  appearance 
of  propriety  and  decorum,  into  the  offices  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  amidst  the  quietude  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  within  the  still  and  sacred  precincts  of  { 
the  house  of  prayer.  But  to  be  religious  in  the  j 
world — to  be  pious  and  holy  and  eamestrminded  ; 
in  the  counting-room,  the  manufactory,  the  market  ; 
place,  the  field,  the  farm — to  carry  our  good  and 
solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the*  throng  and  ] 
thoroughfare  of  daily  life — this  is  the  great  diflB- 
culty  of  our  Christian  calling.  No  man  not  lost 
to  all  moral  influence  can  help  feeling  his  worldly  | 
passions  calmed,  and  some  measure  of  seriousness  { 
stealing  over  his  mind,  when  engaged  in  the  per- 1 
fornmnee  of  the  more  awfiil  and  serious  rites  of  j 
religion  ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  dome-tic  j 
circle,  the  exchange,  the  street,  the  city’s  throng,  | 
amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering  cares  and  toils,  I 
is  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  a  com- ; 
mnnion  table.  Passing  from  one  to  the  other  i 
has  often  seemed  as  the  sudden  transition  from  a  { 
tropical  to  a  polar  climate — from  balmy  warmth  j 
and  sunshine  to  murky  mist  and  freezing  cold. 
.4.nd  it  appears  sometimes  as  difficult  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  steadfastness  of  religions  princi¬ 
ple  and  feeling  when  we  go  forth  from  the  church 
to  the  world,  as  it  would  be  to  preserve  an  exotic 

*  Romans  12  :  11. 


alive  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  or  to  keep  the 
lamp  that  bums  steadily  within  doors  from  being 
blown  but  if  yon  take  it  abroad  unsheltered  from 
the  wind.” 

The  preacher  then  speaks  of  the  shifts 
by  which  men  have  evaded  the  task  of 
being  holy,  at  once  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world ;  in  ancient  times  by  flying 
from  the  world  altogether,  in  modem 
times  by  making  religion  altogether  a 
Sunday  thing.  In  opposition  to  either 
notion,  the  text  suggests : 

“  That  piety  is  not  for  Sundays  only,  but  for  all 
days  ;  that  spirituality  of  mind  is  not  appropriate 
to  one  set  of  actions,  and  an  impertinence  and 
intrusion  with  reference  to  others ;  but  like  the 
act  of  breathing,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
like  the  silent  growth  of  the  stature,  a  process 
that  may  be  going  on  simultaneously  with  all  our 
actions — when  we  are  busiest  as  when  we  are 
idlest;  in  the  church,  in  the  world  ;  in  solitude, 
in  society  ;  in  our  grief  and  in  our  gladness ;  in 
our  toil  and  in  our  rest ;  sleeping,  waking ;  by 
day,  by  night ;  amidst  all  the  engagements  and 
exigencies  of  life.” 

The  burden  of  the  discourse  is  to  prove 
that  this  is  so — that  religion  is  compatible 
with  the  business  of  common  life.  This 
appears,  because  religion  as  a  science, 
sets  out  doctrines  easy  to  be  imderstood  by 
the  humblest  intellects ;  and  as  an  art,  sets 
out  duties  which  may  be  practised  simul¬ 
taneously  with  all  other  work.  It  is  the 
art  of  being  and  of  doing  good  :  and  for 
this  art  every  profession  and  calling  affords 
scope  and  discipline. 

“  When  a  child  is  learning  to  write,  it  matters 
not  of  what  words  the  copy  set  to  him  is  com¬ 
posed,  the  thing  desired  being  that,  whatever  he 
writes,  he  learns  to  write  vnll.  When  a  man  is 
learning  to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not  what 
his  particular  work  in  life  may  be,  the  work  he 
does  is  but  the  copy-line  set  to  him ;  the  main 
thing  to  be  considered  is  that  he  learn  to  live 
well.” 

Tlie  second  consideration  by  which  Mr. 
Cmrd  supports  his  thesis  is,  that  religion 
consists  not  so  much  in  doing  spiritual  or 
sacred  acts,  as  in  d<nng  secidar  acts  from 
a  sacred  or  spiritual  motive.  “  A  man 
may  be  a  Christian  thinker  and  writer  as 
much  when  giving  to  science,  or  history, 
or  biography  or  poetry  a  Christian  tone 
and  spirit,  as  when  composing  sermons  or 
writing  hymns.’ 

j  The  third  and  most  eloquent  division  of 
I  the  discourse  illustrates  the  thesis  from 
I  the  Mind's  Poxcer  of  acting  on  Patent 
j  Principles.  Though  we  cannot  in  our 
1  worldly  work  be  always  consciously  think- 
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ing  of  religion,  yet  unconsciously,  insensi¬ 
bly,  we  may  be  acting  under  its  ever-pres¬ 
ent  control.  For  example,  the  preacher, 
amidst  all  his  mental  exertions,  has  under¬ 
neath  the  outward  workings  of  his  mind, 
the  latent  thought  of  the  presence  of  his 
auditory. 

"Lake  a  secret  atmosphere  it  snrrooDds  and 
bathes  hU  spirit  as  it  gt^  on  with  the  external 
work.  And  hare  not  yon,  too,  my  friends,  an  Au¬ 
ditor— it  may  be,  a  ‘  great  cloud  of  witnesses’ — 
but  at  least  one  all-glorious  Witness  and  Lis¬ 
tener  ever  present,  ever  watchful  as  the  discourse 
of  life  proceeds?  Why,  then,  in  this  case,  too, 
while  the  outward  business  is  diligently  prosecuted, 
may  there  not  be  on  your  spirit  a  latent  and  con¬ 
stant  impression  of  that  awful  inspection  T  What 
worldly  work  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  in 
a  believer’s  spirit  for  the  hallowing  thought  of 
that  glorious  Presence  ever  near  ?” 

We  shall  give  but  one  extract  more, 
the  final  illustration  of  this  third  head  of 
diteourse.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
one  of  those  exciting  and  irresistible  1 
bursts  by  which  Caird  sweeps  away  his  , 
audience.  Imagine  the  following  senten¬ 
ces  given  at  first  quietly,  but  wnth  great 
feeling,  gradually  waxing  in  energy  and 
rapidity ;  and  at  length,  amid  deM  still¬ 
ness  and  hushed  breaths,  concluded  as 
with  a  torrent’s  rush : 

"Or,  have  we  not  all  felt  that  the  thought  of  an¬ 
ticipated  happtneu  may  blend  itself  with  the  work 
of  our  busiest  hours  T  The  laborer’s  coming  re¬ 
lease  from  toil,  the  schoolboy’s  coming  holiday, 
or  the  hard-wrought  business  man’s  approaching 
season  of  relaxation — the  expected  return  of  a  long  : 
absent  and  much  loved  friend — is  not  the*  thought 
of  these  or  similar  joyous  events,  one  which  o^n 
intermingles  with,  without  interrupting,  our  com¬ 
mon  work  T  When  a  father  goes  forth  to  his  ‘  labor 
till  the  evening,’  perhaps  o(^,  very  often,  in  the 
thick  of  his  to^  the  thought  of  home  may  start 
up  to  cheer  him.  The  smile  that  is  to  welcome 
him,  as  he  crosses  his  lowly  threshold  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  the  glad  faces  and  merry 
voices,  and  sweet  caresses  of  the  little  ones,  as  they 
shall  gather  round  him  in  the  quiet  evening  hours, 
the  thought  of  all  this  may  dwell,  a  latent  joy,  a 
hidden  motive,  deep  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
may  come  rushing  in  a  sweet  solace  at  every  pause 
of  exerUon,  and  act  like  a  secret  oil  to  smooth  the 
wheels  of  labor.  The  heart  has  a  secret  treasury, 
where  our  hopes  and  jo^s  are  often  garnered,  tm 
precious  to  be  parted  with  even  for  a  moment 
And  why  may  not  the  highest  of  all  hopes  and 
joys  possess  tlie  same  all-pervading  influence? 
Have  we,  if  our  rdigion  is  real,  no  anticipation 
of  happiness  in  the  glorious  future?  Is  there  no 
‘rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of Ood’ — no 
home  and  loving  heart  awaiting  ns  when  the  toils 
of  our  hurried  day  of  life  are  ended  t  What  is 
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earthly  rest  or  relaxation,  what  the  release  from 
toil  after  which  we  so  often  sigh,  but  the  feint 
shadow  of  the  saint’s  everlasting  rest,  the  rest  of 
the  soul  in  God !  What  visions  of  earthly  bliss 
can  ever,  if  our  Christian  faith  be  not  a  form,  com¬ 
pare  with  ‘  the  glory  soon  to  be  revealed’  ?  What 
glory  of  earthly  reunion  with  the  rapture  of  that 
hour  when  the  heavens  shall  yield  an  absent  Lord 
to  our  embrace,  to  be  parted  from  ns  no  more  for 
ever  ?  And  if  all  this  be  most  sober  truth,  what  is 
there  to  except  this  joyful  hope  from  that  law  to 
which,  in  all  other  de^jo^  our  minds  are  subject? 
Why  may  we  not,  in  this  case  too,  think  often, 
amirat  our  worldly  work,  of  the  house  to  which  we 
are  going,  of  the  true  and  loving  heart  that  beats 
for  08,  a^  of  the  sweet  and  joyous  welcome  that 
awsdts  08  there  ?  And  even  when  we  make  them 
not,  of  set  purpose,  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  is 
there  not  enough  of  grandeur  in  the  objects  of  a 
believer’s  hope  to  pervade  his  spirit  at  all  times  with 
a  calm  and  reverential  joy  ?  l)o  not  think  all  this 
strange,  fanatical,  impossible.  If  it  do  seem  so,  it 
can  only  be  because  your  heart  is  in  the  earthly,  but 
not  in  the  higher  and  holier  hopes.  No,  my  friends ! 
the  strange  thing  is,  not  that  amidst  the  world's 
work  we  should  to  able  to  think  of  our  house,  but 
I  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  forget  it ;  and  the 
I  stranger,  sadder  still,  that  while  the  little  day  of 
life  is  passing — morning,  noontide,  evening — each 
stage  more  rapid  than  tM  last ;  while  to  many  the 
shadows  are  alreodr  fast  lengthening,  and  tfcie  de¬ 
clining  sun  warns  them  that  ‘  the  night  is  at  hand, 
wherein  no  man  can  work,’  there  s^uld  be  those 
amongst  ns  whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  the  reflec¬ 
tion  never  occurs,  that  soon  they  must  go  out  into 
eternity,  without  a  friend,  without  a  home ! 


The  discourse  thus  ends,  in  orthodox 
I  Scotch  fashion,  with  a  practical  conclu- 
:  sion. 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  ser¬ 
mon  has  been  toned  down  a  ^ood  deal  be¬ 
fore  publication,  in  anticipation  of  severe 
criticism.  ^Some  passages  which  were  very 
effective  when  uelivered,  have  probably 
been  modified  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
,  thoroughly  within  the  limits  of  severe  good 
taste.  Mr.  Caird  need  not  have  feared  hos¬ 
tile  criticism  from  us.  We  most  chwrfully 
acknowledge  merit,  even  when  found 
in  a  clergyman  whose  ordination  has  no 
1  more  dignified  source  than  “  the  laring  on 
1  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.”  We  think 
I  Mr.  Caird  has  deserved  the  honors  done 
i  him  b^  royalty  ;  and  we  willingly  accord 
j  him  lus  meed,  as  a  man  of  no  small  force 
of  intellect,  of  great  power  of  illustration 
I  by  happy  analogies,  of  sincere  piety,  and 
I  of  much  earnestness  to  do  good.  He  is 
j  still  young — we  believe  considerably  un- 
j  der  forty — and  much  may  be  expected  of 
1  him. 


if 
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FROM  AUTHENTIC  AND  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  DOCUMENTS. 


TfTB  PATERNAL  DWELLING. 

A  CONSTELLATION  shines  in  the  firmament 
in  the  name  of  Humboldt ;  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
without  thinking  of  his  gifted  brother 
Wilhelm,  the  great  statesman,  and  the 
still  greater  etymologist. 

Frederick  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Alexander 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  the  younger  of 
these  brothers,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  pw“r,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
14th  of  ^ptember,  1769,  in  the  same 
year  with  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Cuvier, 
Canning,  Walter  ^ott,  and  Chateau¬ 
briand. 

Short  as  is  the  period  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  time  allotted  to  those  whose 
mission  it  was  to  rule  or  to  enlighten  the 
w'orld  has  generally  been  still  more  cir- 
cumscrilKjd.  Indeed,  those  who  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  most  extraordinary  deeds 
have  seldom  attained  a  great  age,  but 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  approach  closely  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  human  life ;  to  outlive  his  great 
contemporaries ;  to  shine  as  an  intellectual 
Pharos,  longest  and  brightest  at  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  two  centuries,  and.  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  future  in  many  of  its  most  sacred 
intellectual  efforts. 

Humboldt  combines  the  privileges  of 
noble  descent  with  so  much  of  true  nobil¬ 
ity,  that  he  can  dispense  w'ith  an  historic 
exhibition  of  his  ancestry,  and  with  a 
genealogical  furbishing  of  his  escutcheon. 
His  fiither  served  in  the  Pmssian  amiy 
from  1736  until  1762,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major.  In  1764,  the  king  ap¬ 
pointed  him  chamberlain  to  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1 766  he  married  Elizabeth 
von  Colomb  Dowager  Baroness  von  Holl- 
w’ede.  Our  hero  and  hb  brother  were 
the  issue  of  thb  marriage.  He  resigned 
hb  post  at  the  court  of  the  crown  prince 
in  1769,  and  from  that  time  lived  without 
office,  but  not  uselessly.  He  converted 


Tegel,  the  family  residence,  by  means  of 
art  and  taste,  into  a  little  jiaradise.  He 
was  a  philanthropbt,  affable,  and  most 
benevolent ;  and  hb  death,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  waa  deeply  and  generally  re¬ 
gretted. 

Frederick  the  great  reposed  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  Humboldt’s  fatner,  who  was,  as 
adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fre¬ 
quently  in  personal  communication  with 
tne  king  during  the  most  eventful  period 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  In  a  letter 
about  the  fall  of  Wedel,  Frederick  writes : 
“I  have  told  Humboldt  every  thing  which 
can  possibly  be  communicated  at  such  a 
distance.” 

Even  after  he  had  left  the  princely 
court  of  Potsdam,  he  retained  the  most 
entire  confidence  of  hb  sovereign :  and 
the  Britbh  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Prussb  writes,  in  1766,  about  Major  von 
Humboldt  as  of  a  man  “of  good  under¬ 
standing  and  beautiful  character,”  and  as 
one  of  the  first  of  those  who  may  look 
forward  to  become  ministers  under  the 
future  king,  William  the  Second. 

It  b  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the 
mother  of  the  scientific  dbcoverer  of 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
boar  the  same  name  as  the  geographical 
dbcoverer  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Thb 
excellent  lady  possessed,  however,  qual¬ 
ities  which  conauced  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  her  sons  than  the  sound  of 
her  celebrated  name.  Apart  from  her 
great  adminbtrative  talents,  it  was  she 
who  discovered  and  nurtured  the  rare 
capabilities  of  her  children  already  at  the 
most  tender  age;  and  her  husband  at 
hb  death  committed  their  education  to 
her  charge  with  the  most  entire  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  mother  of  Humboldt  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  interesting  the  tutors 
whom  she  engaged  by  means  of  her  amia¬ 
ble  confidence  and  high-tnindedness  in 
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favor  of  their  pupils.  Te^el  continued 
also,  after  the  death  of  Major  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  the  same  resort  of  the  most  elevated 
society. 

Even  Goethe  paid  a  visit  to  T^el 
during  his  stay  in  Berlin  in  1788.  The 
brothers  Humboldt  were  at  that  time  nine 
and  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  when  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  had 
retired  there  into  almost  monastic  quiet 
and  seclusion,  for  objective  contemplation 
of  art  and  science,  the  poet  dignified  the 
spot  where  a  great  spirit  followed  the 
instincts  of  his  genius  regardless  of  all 
worldly  considerations. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  in- 
fiuences  which  have  operated  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  celebrated  character.  There 
can  be,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
maternal  nature  operates  most  directly 
and  substantially.  The  effect  which  the 
society  of  a  lady  like  the  Baroness  von 
Humboldt  must  have  had  on  the  minds 
and  characters  of  the  brothers  Humboldt, 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  spite  of 
ill-health  and  the  constant  mental  depres¬ 
sion  to  which  she  was  subject,  she  never 
fiiiled  to  have  her  sons  and  their  mentor 
with  her  for  some  hours  daily.  It  is  also 
by  no  means  improbable  that  Alexander 
von  Humboldt’s  love  for  France,  which 
he  in  after  life  regarded  as  his  second 
fiitherland,  and  whose  language  he  speaks 
and  ^vrites  as  well  as  he  does  his  mother 
tongue,  may  bo  ascribed  to  the  traditions 
of  his  maternal  ancestors,  one  of  whom 
liad  left  Burgundy  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  about 
Tegel,  the  childhood’s  home  of  Wilhelm 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Some  two  hours  distant  fi-om  Berlin, 
separated  by  a  pine  wood  from  the  capital, 
lies  a  smiling  o^is  in  the  sandy  desert  of 
the  Mark  Brandenburg — the  village  and 
castle  of  Tegel  on  the  Hevel.  The  river 
exjmnds  here  to  a  wide,  beautiful  lake, 
with  several  small  islands  and  richly 
wooded  banks.  On  the  high,  hilly  terraces 
of  the  northern  shore  stands  the  castle, 
from  which,  looking  southward,  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  toum  and  citadel  of 
Spandau.  Tegel  was  originally  a  hunting- 
seat  of  the  great  Elector.  During  the 
childhood  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  it 
had  one  of  the  richest  nurseries  for  exotic 
lants.  It  contained  in  1786  about  five 
undred  different  kinds  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  trees  alone.  These  were  subsequent¬ 


ly  selected  for  beautifying  the  royal  gar¬ 
dens.  The  tenants  of  Tegel  paid  only  a 
nominal  rent,  viz.,  £20  14s.;  but  they 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  silkworm, 
and  plant  annually  100,000  mulberry 
trees.  Major  von  Humboldt,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  complied  with  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  and  exi)ended  a  considerable 
sum  in  mulberry  trees  and  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  estate ;  but  neither  the  mul¬ 
berries  nor  yet  the  silk  cultivation  proved 
successful,  and  was  at  last  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  in  after 
life  about  Tegel  to  his  friend,  Charlotte 
Diede :  “  I  live  here,  where  I  have  sjHmt 
my  childhood  and  part  of  my  youth ;  the 
country  about  is  at  least  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  round  Berlin.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  a  great  forest,  and  on  the  other  rising 
hills  covered  with  plants,  and  a  view  of  an 
extensive  lake  intersected  by  several  isl¬ 
ands.  The  little  spot  which  is  my  home 
is  especially  adapted  to  exhibit  all  the 
charms  and  afford  all  the  pleasures  which 
we  derive  from  the  view  of  great,  t)eauti- 
ful,  and  varied  foliage,  through  all  the 
changing  seasons.  About  the  house  stand 
old  and  broad  shady  trees,  which  surround 
it  as  with  a  green  fan.  Over  the  fields 
avenues  run  in  different  directions.  In 
the  park  there  is  a  thick  and  dark  under¬ 
wood.  The  lake  is  encircled  by  forests, 
and  all  the  islands  are  bordered  with  trees 
and  bushes.” 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  objects 
which  here  surrounded  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  must  have  fostered  his  innate 
love  of  nature. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Alexander 
were  spent  in  uninterrupted  companion¬ 
ship  with  his  brother  Wilhelm,  and  their 
years  pa.ssed  as  happily  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  pecuniary  and  otherwise 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  their  pa¬ 
rents. 

During  the  winter,  the  family  lived  at 
Berlin  in  their  own  mansion,  and  in  the 
summer  occa.sionally  at  Ringwald,  an 
estate  in  the  Neumark,  but  generally  at 
Tegel.  An  impression  prevails  that 
Campe,  the  author  of  the  German  version 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  first  instruc¬ 
tor  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  truth  ; 
for  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  mentions  him 
in  a  letter,  written  in  December,  1822, 
to  his  friend,  Charlotte  Diede,  as  tutor  to 
his  step-brother,  Hollwede,  and  as  hav- 
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ing  loft  Tegel  about  1770  or  1771.  Alex- 
an<lcr  was  at  that  time  about  three  years 
of  a^e.  Campe  can  therefore  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  edueation  or  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  opinion  tliat  Camjie’s 
“  liobinson  Crusoe”  has  produceil  or  even 
strengthened  Humboldt’s  love  of  travel; 
it  was  not  written  imtil  some  nine  years 
after  he  had  left  the  Ilimiboldt  family, 
when  Alexander  was  upwards  of  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  populari¬ 
ty,  and  of  its  having  jiassed  through  near¬ 
ly  fifty  ori^nal  editions  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1780,  it  is  gouig  too  far  to 
say,  simply  because  it  is  ]>ossible  tliat 
Humboldt  may  have  read  it,  that  Campe’s 
“  Kobinson  Crusoe,”  strip|)ed  as  it  is  of 
the  poetical  feeling,  the  depth  of  thought, 
and  the  philosophic  tendencies  which 
characterize  its  great  model,  De  Foe’s 
immortal  work,  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
a  mind  like  Humboldt’s. 

Our  best  guide  on  this  subject  is  the 
description  given  bV  Humboldt  himself  of 
the  sensations  and  desires  of  his  youth,  as 
depicted  by  him  at  the  commencement  of 
his  journey  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
the  New  Continent. 

“  I  have,”  he  says,  “  from  my  first 
youth  felt  a  buniing  desire  to  travel  in 
distant  countries  little  frequented  by 
Europeans.  This  desire  characterizes  a 
period  of  our  existence  in  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  us  as  a  limitless  horizon, 
where  nothing  has  greater  charm  for  us 
than  the  pictures  of  physical  dangers  and 
the  strong  emotions  of  the  soul.  Brought 
up  in  a  country  which  maintains  no  direct 
intercourse  with  the  colonies  of  both  the 
Indies,  and  afterwards  an  inhabitant  of 
mountainous  regions,  distant  from  the 
sea-coast  and  celebrated  as  the  seats  of 
extensive  mining  ojerations,  I  felt  within 
me  this  progressive  development  of  a  lively 
passion  for  the  sea,  and  for  long  voy¬ 
ages.”  Farther  on  he  8.ay8 :  “The  con¬ 
templation  of*  geographical  charts,  the 
descriptions  of  traviJlers  which  I  had 
read,  exercised  a  secret,  irresistible  spell, 
and  placed  me  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  most  distant  objects  and  countries. 
I*  was  antated  by  fear  and  pain  when  I 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  beautiful  constellations  wnich  shine  in 
the  regions  of  the  South  Pole.”  And  in 
“  Kosmos,”  he  says :  “  Childish  pleasure 
in  the  form  of  countries  and  inclosed 


seas,  as  presented  in  charts,  the  wish 
for  a  view  of  the  southern  constellations 
which  are  denied  to  our  firmament, 
drawings  of  palm  trees  and  of  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  in  a  pictorial  Bible,  may 
implant  in  the  soul  the  first  desire  for 
travelling  in  distant  countries.  Were  it 
permitted  to  me  to  recall  personal  rem- 
miscences,  to  ask  myself  what  caused 
the  first  impulse  uithin  me  of  an  uncon¬ 
querable  longing  towards  the  tropics,  I 
would  be  obliged  to  name  George  Fors¬ 
ter’s  description  of  the  South  Sea  Islands; 
pictures  by  Hodges,  exhibiting  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  at  the  house  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  London ;  a  colossal  dragon- 
tree  in  an  old  tower  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  near  Berlin.” 

Thus  much  by  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  himself  about  the  inclinations  of  his 
childhood  and  the  desires  of  his  youth. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  he  received  very  early  in  Eng¬ 
land  must  have  produced  in  him  the  most 
lively  impulses,  and  created  the  firmest 
resolves  in  favor  of  his  future  great  under¬ 
takings.  The  detailed  description  of  this 
circumstance  belongs,  however,  to  a  later 
|)eriod.  Meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
towards  the  rare  and  happy  coincidence, 
that  a  youth  from  the  Continent,  gifted 
with  the  most  lively  fancy  and  the  most 
rare  abilities,  and  impelled  by  the  most 
intense  eagerness  after  knowledge,  should 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  as 
tutor,  in  a  journey  to  England  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  instruction,  the  celebrated 
companion  of  England’s  most  celebrated 
navigator. 

On  a  journey  through  Great  Britain  in 
1790,  Humboldt  was  accompanied  by 
George  Forster,  the  fellow  voyager  of 
Ca^ain  James  Cook. 

The  youth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
happened  to  fall  at  a  time  in  which  so 
much  had  been  accomplished,  and  still 
greater  results  had  been  prepared  for  upon 
the  wide  field  of  geographical  discoveries. 
All  nations  were,  just  at  that  period — in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century — more 
than  at  any  former  era,  inspired  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  |)erfect  their  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  seas* belonging  to  them,  and  to 
confinn  their  claims  bv  means  of  scientific 
descriptions.  The  unfortunate  enterprises 
of  La  Perouse,  1785-88;  Entrecasteau, 
1791-94;  Blight,  1787,  and  Malaspina, 
1789-93,  were  unable  to  weaken  the 
desire  for  travel  and  discovery  which 
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Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Bougainville, 
and  Cook  had  awakened. 

The  perseverance  with  which  Cook 
sailed  three  successive  times  round  the 
world,  (1768-71,  1772-75,  1776-79,)  tore 
the  veil  from  the  unknown  half  of  the 
globe,  and  kindled  the  civilized  world 
with  inspiration.  The  example  set  by 
Cook,  anu  his  companions  Bank^  Solander, 
Sparrman,  and  the  two  Forsters,  stimu¬ 
lated  to  imitation,  and  led  Vancouver 
and  Flinders  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  spirit  of  exploration  was,  however, 
W  no  means  confined  to  the  ocean. 
Cfatharine  of  Russia  received  information 
about  Northern  Asia  through  the  travels 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academicians, 
Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  Georgi.  Themberg 
brought  reports  about  Eastern  Asia.  The 
East  India  Company  and  the  British 
ambassadors  contributed  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  India,  Persia,  and  Java.  The 
most  instructive  revelations  about  the 
natural  geography  and  history  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  were  made 
by  Niebuhr,  Volney,  Choiseul,  Gouffer, 
and  Le  Chevalier;  and,  in  fiwt,  every¬ 
where  discoveries  were  made,  and  know¬ 
ledge  added  and  heaped  upon  the  exist¬ 
ing  store ;  while  national  vanity,  political 
interests,  commercial  speculations,  and 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  science, 
all  tended  towards  openmg  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  spirit  of  discovery  fi-ee  access  in 
every  Erection,  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
stimulated  it  to  still  greater  enterprise. 
What  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  love  of 
travel  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  boy,  as  of  the 
youthful  Humboldt,  should  have  proceed¬ 
ed  to  develop  themselves  in  contmuously 
increasing  intensity. 

In  addition  to  these  propensities,  Hum¬ 
boldt  had,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a 
great  fondness  for  natural  history,  and  he 
devoted  himself  with  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  ardor  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  in¬ 
structions,  so  much  so,  that  he  was,  as  a 
child,  playfully  called  “  the  little  apothe¬ 
cary.”  On  one  occasion,  his  aunt,  whose 
husband  was  a  royal  chamberlain,  asked 
the  boy,  jocularly,  whether  he  really 
intended  to  become  an  apothecary,  and  to 
occupy  himself  always  with  plants  and 
stones,  with  herbs,  small  boxes  and  bot¬ 
tles.  He  replied  with  warm  and  sarcastic 


decision :  “  Much  sooner  apothecary  than 
chamberlain.” 

A  gentlenuin  named  Kunth,  compara¬ 
tively  little  known  among  educationists, 
but  who  deserves  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
brothers  Humboldt,  was  the  master  who 
directed  the  education  of  the  two  lads. 
He  entered  the  family  in  1777,  at  the  age 
of  22.  Wilhelm  was  then  ten,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  eight  years  of  age,  and  continued 
in  his  post  aner  the  death  of  Major  von 
Humboldt,  in  1779. 

Kunth  was  no  mean  scholar.  He  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Ger¬ 
man,  Roman,  and  French  literature,  and 
also  with  philosophy  and  history;  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  did  not  personally 
instruct  his  pupils  much  in  any  thing.  He 
was  always  modest  enough  to  claim  only 
a  small  share  in  the  mental  superiority 
which  both  brothers  reached  in  after  life. 
Henriette  Hertz  mentions  that  when  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt  delivered  his  won¬ 
derful  lectures  to  a  mixed  Berlin  audience, 
in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  and  having  at 
one  moment  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
hearers  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  Kunth 
whispered  to  her :  “  From  me  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  learnt  this.” 

The  real  value  of  Kunth  consisted  in 
his  persevering  but  judicious  efforts  to 
obtain  for  his  pupils  all  that  Berlin  could 
yield  for  increasmg  their  knowledge  and 
improving  their  minds ;  and  in  these 
efforts  he  received  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  support  from  the  Baroness. 
Thus  the  most  able  men  were  selected  as 
tutors,  and  most  of  them  occupied  a  high 
position  in  German  literature ;  the  chief 
of  them  were  Engel,  David  Friedlaender, 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mozes  Men¬ 
delssohn  ;  the  mathematician  Fischer, 
the  botanist  Willdenow,  the  jurist  Klein, 
the  political  economist,  Dohm,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  Wilhelm 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  all 
retained,  to  the  end  of  their  existence, 
the  friendship  and  grateful  fondness  of 
their  pupils. 

Alexander  received  also,  with  the  best 
results,  instructions  in  the  fine  arts.  He 
contributed  to  the  first  Berlin  art  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1786,  under  the  division  Amateurs 
(No  290) ;  a  picture,  “  Friendship  weeps 
o’er  the  ashes  of  a  deceased,”  drawn  m 
black  chalk,  after  Angelica  Kauffmann. 
His  botanical,  zoological,  anatomical,  and 
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other  drawings,  as  well  as  his  cartho- 
graphic  w’orks  and  landscape  sketches, 
are  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  scientific  labors ;  it  is,  however,  not 
generally  known  that  he  at  a  later  period 
amused  himself  by  painting  and  drawing 
with  Gerard  at  Paris;  that  he  finished 
some  of  the  most  severe  studies  from 
models  as  w'ell  as  from  life ;  and  that  he 
produced  some  very  good  things,  even  in 
|)ortrait  painting.  We  have  seen  his  por¬ 
trait,  the  size  of  life,  in  black  chalk,  drawn 
hy  himself,  wdth  an  autograph  inscription, 

“  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  by  myself^  in 
the  looking-glass;”  this  may  be  ranked 
among  the  best  portraits  of  himself.  A 
hasty  but  more  remote  view  of  the  youth  of 
Alexander  von  Hmnboldt  is  obtained  in 
the  biography  of  the  formerly  celebrated 
Doctor  at  Berlin,  who  is  still  remembered 
under  the  name  of  “  The  Old  Heim.”  In 
his  diary,  under  the  date  30  July,  1781,  he 
says ;  “  Hode  to  Tegel  and  dined  with  the 
Baroness  von  Humboldt ;  explained  to  the 
young  Humboldts  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  plants  according  to  the  Linnsean  system, 
which  the  eldest  understood  very  easily, 
and  remembered  the  names  directly.”  On 
the  19th  May,  1785:  “  llode  with  the 
friends  .at  Tegel  Ilerm  Kunth  and  his  cd- 
fbrattd,  pupils  to  Spandau,  to  examine 
minutely  the  Special  Review'.” 

Wilhelm  was  sixteen  and  Alexander 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  that  time ;  we 
therefore  suspect  in  the  word  “  celebrated" 
impils,  an  interpolation  of  modem  polite¬ 
ness,  for  Alexander  mentions  himself, 
that  his  instructors  quite  despaired,  during 
the  first  years  of  his  childho^,  that  even 
moderate  mental  pow'ers  wouhl  ever  be 
developed  in  him ;  but  the  divine  light 
seemed  to  have  entered  his  soul  all  at  once. 

Instances  might  be  given  where  the 
blossoming  of  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  ! 
was  delayed  until  a  very  late  perioil.  Al-  j 
bertus  Magnus  w'as  so  weak-minded  in  his 
childhood,  that  he  seemed  incapable  ofj 
acquiring  even  the  alphabet.  N  ewton’s  j 
genius  was,  in  early  youth,  so  ol>soured, 
that  his  mother  took  him  from  school,  with 
the  idea  of  making  him  a  farmer.  Linne’s 
father  h.ad  for  similar  reasons  intendefl  to  ■ 
ap[»rentice  his  son  to  a8hoem.aker ;  and  Mo-  I 
liere  only  learned  reading  and  writingin  his 
fourteenth  year.  Alexander  von  Hum-  j 
boldt  was,  indeed,  not  so  apparently  do- ' 
void  of  parts,  but  he  ha<l  to  exert  him- : 
self  very  much  in  order  to  acquire  infor¬ 
mation.  How  far  this  necessity  in  child-.. 


hood  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
indomitable  jierseverance  and  assiduity 
which  distinguishes  him,  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  is  an  interesting  inquiry ; 
our  owm  impression  is,  that  the  apparent 
backw'ardness  of  Humboldt,  and  the  still 
cheater  deficiency  of  the  great  men  we 
have  mentioned,  were  in  reality  advanta¬ 
ges,  as  regards  the  formation  of  their 
minds  and  characters,  because  they  fos¬ 
tered  thought  and  induced  perseverance, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  their  distinctive  order  of  mind  than  to 
mental  weakness.  Men  like  Albertus, 
Newton,  Linne,  and  Humboldt,  do  not 
belong  to  the  naturally  perceptive,  but 
rather  to  the  naturally  inquiring  order  of 
men  ;  hence,  the  first,  from  their  earliest  in¬ 
fancy,  involuntarily  see  and  remark  all  that 
is  presented  to  them ;  their  faculties  are, 
as  it  W'ere,  exterior,  while  the  inquiring 
mind  Is  as  necessarily  interior,  less  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  until  the  mind  b  capa¬ 
ble  of  an  intellectual  eflbrt  and  a  process 
of  comparison ;  the  first  sees  liecause  he 
cannot  avoid  it,  the  other  liecause  he 
seeks ;  in  the  one  case  it  is  intuition,  in 
the  other  design  ;  in  the  one  case  curiosity, 
in  the  other  inquiry :  the  one  is  perceptive, 
the  other  conceptive ;  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  first  commences  to  learn  when  he 
is  able  to  feel,  the  other  when  he  is  able  to 
contemplate,  compare,  and  think ;  and, 
therefore,  that  precocious  children  are  sel¬ 
dom  the  fathers  of  great  minds,  while 
gre.at  thinkers  have  seldom  been  early  ob¬ 
servers.  Many  great  minds  perish  by  the 
way ;  some,  because  their  re^  powers  are 
mistaken,  and  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  development;  others,  because 
surrounding  circumstances  are  adverse  to 
their  acquiring  information,  or  exercising 
their  faculties,  and  ail  because  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  display  thought  than  per¬ 
ception,  the  first  being  rarely  understood 
and  seldom  apjireciated. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  contemplative 
powers  must  be  mighty  indeed  to  make 
themselves  felt ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  many  first-rate  thinkers,  but  devoid 
|>erh.a]»8  of  transcendent  ability,  or  lacking 
op|K)rtunity,  have  never  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  for  themselves  or  the 
world. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  Humboldt  that  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  scientific  pursuits 
were  so  various  as  to  afford  room  for  a 
universalist,  and  when  materialism  is  so 
,  much  the  order  of  the  day,  that  even  the 
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very  highest  speculative  philosophy  finds  |  ring  the  last  winter,  and  I  am  bound  to 
few  admirers,  and  none  but  the  very  high-  devote  my  little  leisure  to  study.”  Even 
est  is  able  to  make  itself  felt  at  all ;  and  as  late  as  the  17th  September,  1799, 
Humboldt  would  never  have  attained  to  Kunth  seems  to  have  been  anxious  about 
his  present  high  eminence  had  he  devoted  his  health  ;  he  writes  to  Moll ;  “  If  his 
himself  either  to  pure  contemplative  phi-  health  does  not  give  way  under  the  cli- 
losophy,  or  to  any  single  scientific  pursuit ;  mate  and  the  hardships  of  his  journey, 
he  wants  some  of  the  faculties  which  what  may  natural  philosophy,  in  its  most 
make  the  philosopher ;  and  he  is  too  niani-  extended  range,  not  promise  itself  from 
fold  to  have  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  observations  of  a  man  who,  jmssessing 
one  science ;  he,  therefore,  chose  the  me-  his  vast  knowledge,  and  animate*!  by  the 
dium  path,  but  the  one  leading  to  the  most  intense  passion  for  natural  science, 
safest  goal,  and  for  which  he  is  preSmi-  has  dwelt  for  years  in  foreign  regions  ?” 
nently  qualified,  and  has  no  rival.  He  Some  years  prior  to  their  going  to  the 
devoted  himself  to  acquire  a  sufficient  university,  the  Humboldts  resided  chiefly 
knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  in  order  to  at  Berlin,  for  here  alone  could  they  enlist 
generalize  upon  them ;  he  built  with  the  the  services  of  men  qualified  to  instruct 
materials  of  many  masters,  and  designed  them  in  the  various  branches  of  know- 
by  the  natural  laws  which  control  all ;  ledge  fitting  them  for  the  academic  ca- 
leaving  metaphysics  to  more  subtle,  reer. 

deeper,  and  loftier  minds,  he  has  seldom,  "Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  to  the 
if  ever,  strayed  beyond  reach  of  the  pre-  lady  already  mentioned:  “You  desire  to 
cincts  of  science  and  induction.-  know  where  I  really  resided  in  1786,  and 

Humboldt  was,  as  a  boy,  very  weakly  the  succeeding  years.  I  was  at  Berlin ; 
and  ailing.  my  mother  resided  there  in  the  winter 

George  Forster  writes  on  the  14th  July,  time,  and  in  the  summer  I  also  remained 

1790,  to  Hejme:  “Baron  von  Humboldt,  in  town  with  my  younger  brother  and 
who  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  is  our  tutor.  We  rode  generally,  on  Sun- 
with  me,  and  has  kept  up  pretty  well  days,  to  Tegeh  I  lived  thus  until  the 
during  the  journey,  but  still  not  so  well  autumn  of  1788.  Then,  I  and  my  brother, 
as  I  could  wish.  He  tells  me,  however,  accompanied  by  the  same  tutor,  went  to 
that  ho  has  been  continually  ailing  since  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  which  had  at  that 
his  fifth  year,  and  only  enjoyed  compara-  time  a  university,  and  remained  until 
tive  health  directly  after  a  severe  illness,  Easter,  1789;*  when  I  went  with  my 
and  that  he  soon  relapsed  until  a  new  ill-  tutor,  but  without  my  brother,  to  Gottin- 
ness  relieved  him  again  for  a  time.  I  am,  gen ;  there  my  tutor  left  me,  and  from 
however,  conrinced  that  his  body  suffers  that  time,  in  my  22d  year,  I  first  oom- 
because  his  mind  is  too  active,  and  be-  menced  to  live  alone,  and  thus  you  saw 
cause  his  brain  has  been  far  too  much  me  in  1789  at  Pyrmont.  At  Easter,  1789, 
harassed  by  the  logical  training  in  feshion  my  brother  followed  me  to  Gottingen.” 
at  Berlin.”  And  on  the  6th  of  August,  Thus  had  Kunth  completeil  the  educa- 

1791,  he  -WTites  to  Jacobi:  “Alexander  tion  of  his  pupils  in  ten  years,  without 
von  Humboldt  is  at  Freiburg,  and  com-  their  ever  having  visited  a  gymnasium,  or 
mences  to  be  passing  away  from  me.  any  public  school. 

Wilhelm  has  long  ceas^  to  exist  for  me ;  During  a  subsequent  career  of  upwards 
he  is  about  marrying  a  lady  from  Erfurt,  of  forty  years,  occupying  at  times  a  high 
a  Fraulein  of  Dachr&den,  and  he  has  a  position  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
mind  to  forego  all  public  employment,  dav — until  the  last  hour  of  his  existence 
which,  considering  his  talent,  is  much  to  — kunth  continued  his  attachment,  and 
be  regretted.  Alexander  will  be  all  the  never  ceased  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety 
more  active  and  persevering,  but  wants  and  interest  in  his  former  pupils, 
physical  power.”  In  1795,  Humboldt  Maternal  gratitude  induced  the  Baron- 
complains  about  his  health,  in  a  letter  to  ess,  as  early  as  1782,  to  settle  an  annuity 
Fraulein  Willdenow:  “You  have  cause  for  life  on  Kunth,  and  she  confirmed  this 
to  be  offended  at  my  writing  so  seldom,  amongst  other  marks  of  regard  in  her 
but  if  you  knew  my  circumstances  yon  will,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  high 

Would  excuse,  if  you  could  not  justify  — - 1 - 

me.  I  am  for  ever  ^moving  about,  had  a  *  In  s  subsequent  letter  he  corrects  these  dates, 

most  severe  illness  for  three  months  du-  ^  ^hey  being  all  one  year  too  late. 
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appreciation  of  the  care  and  faithfulness 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  incident  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  education  of  her  children. 

Kunth  remained  through  life  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Alexander’s  property. 
When  he  entered  the  service  of  the  state, 
nine  years  before  the  death  of  the  Ba¬ 
roness,  1796,  he  continued  an  inmate  of 
her  dwelling,  and  at  his  own  decease,  in 
1829,  his  last  resting-place  was  selected 
in  the  femily  vault  at  Tegel,  close  to  the 
grave  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONOmOX  OF  BERLIN  IN  1780. 

Ere  we  follow  the  brothers  Hiunboldt 
to  the  university,  a  glance  may  well  be 
thrown  at  the  position  of  Berlin  society 
as  forming  the  historic  back-ground  to 
the  bright  picture  presented  by  the  bro¬ 
thers. 

The  influence  of  the  great  king  was 
still  felt  during  Humboldt’s  youth.  He 
belonged,  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  centennial  jubilee  in  honor 
of  Frederick  ascending  the  throne,  “to 
that  old  generation  whose  souls  still  re¬ 
ceived  the  image  of  the  great  monarch 
from  personal  youthful  contemplation.” 
But  although  I^rlin  may  ^hen  already, 
and  es|>ecially  since  the  time  of  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn,  have  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  an  enlightened  way  of  answering 
religious,  social,  scientific,  artistic,  and 
even  political  questions,  yet  these  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  life  were  very  we-ak  and 
intermittent ;  they  exhibited  themselves 
so  rarely  and  so  isolated  that  there  could 
have  been  no  idea  of  a  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  higher  affections.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  really  enlightened  men  was  very 
small,  and  the  domestic  social  circles  in 
which  they  could  permit  their  lights  to 
shine  were  still  fewer.  The  court  was 
comjx)8ed  of  and  limited  to  a  few  friends, 
chiefly  Frenchmen.  The  high  court  and 
military  officials,  who  formed  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  were  deficient  in  all  intellectual  and 
enga^ng  sociabilities.  The  inferior  em¬ 
ploye  were  underpaid  and  ovenv'orked, 
and  business  and  general  distress  checked 
every  effort  at  intellectual  or  moral  im¬ 
provement.  The  wealthier  portion  of  the 
mercantile  community  distinguished  itself 
only  in  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
educated  their  children;  but  there  were 
not  even  the  remotest  symptoms  of  real 
cultivation.  The  men  of  science  withdrew 
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into  the  inner  circles  of  their  families,  and 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  general  social  inter¬ 
course. 

What  charm  or  incitement  could  such 
a  state  of  things  present  to  young  and 
rifteti  minds  like  those  of  the  Humboldts? 
What  inducement  could  even  the  more 
enlightened  circles,  who  had  banished 
Lessing  as  a  free-thinker,  offer  to  youths 
who  were  already  moved  by  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  a  new  mental  world  ? 

The  picture  drawn  by  George  Forster, 
althougn  severe,  may  give  some  indication 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  of  the  impression  it  made 
upon  an  intelligent  Englishman.  He  writes 
to  hi;  friend  Jacobi,  during  his  stay  in 
Berlin,  in  1779:  “I  have  deceived  myself 
very  much  in  the  opinion  I  brought  with 
me  about  this  great  city.  Thus,  I  found 
the  exterior  much  handsomer,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  far  blacker,  than  I  had  pictured  to 
myself.  Berlin  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  But  the  in¬ 
habitants!  Hospitality  and  rational  en¬ 
joyment  degenerated  into  licentiousness 
and  gluttony — I  might  almost  say  vora¬ 
ciousness — free  and  enlightened  thinking 
into  barren  wantonness  and  luibridled  in¬ 
fidelity.  And  then  the  settsible,  clever 
clergymen,  who,  out  of  the  plenty  of  their 
virtue  and  moral  perfection,  purify  reli¬ 
gion  and  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  com¬ 
prehensible  to  the  cot/imoti  understand¬ 
ing  !  I  expected  to  find  here  extraonlinary 
men,  piu^,  noble,  inspired  with  God’s  Holy 
Spirit,  simple  and  full  of  child-like  humi¬ 
lity,  and  lo !  I  meet  W'ith  the  pride  and 
conceit  of  the  wise  and  learned ;  and  these 
wise  men,  they  are  blind,  yet  iiossessing 
clear  sight,  and  deaf  with  sound  hearing. 
The  French  Academy!  Permit  me  to 
shake  the  dust  from  my  feet,  and  proceed 
further.  About  the  fair  sex  I  would 
rather  not  speak  at  all.  If  ever  they  w'ere 
thoroughly  corrupt  anywhere  they  are 
so  at  Berlin,  where  selfishness  and  coquetry 
are  as  much  at  home  as  in  Paris — where 
the  tone  of  good  society  proceeds  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  footsteps,  inclined  to  insipid 
W'itticlsms  and  compliments,  and  to  an  un¬ 
interrupted  effort  after  the  so-called  Jolis 
rient — w'here  nothing  is  thought  oli  and, 
except  the  grossest  sensuousness,  nutliing 
is  felt ;  and  this  from  the  princely  circles 
down  to  the  lowest  citizen.” 

It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  such  a 
society  should  have  generally  disliked  a 
man  like  Goethe  during  his  stay  at  Berlin, 
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or  that  the  great  poet  should  have  felt  dis- ' 
gusted  and  mscontented  with  the  degener¬ 
ate  brood.  lie  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
Berliners  in  one  of  the  coarsest  sentences : 

“  I  sw'ear,”  he  says  “  no  obscenity^,  no 
donkeyism  of  the  Jack-pudding  kind  is 
so  disgusting.  I  have  prayed  to  the  gods 
that  they  may  sustain  ray  courage  and  up¬ 
rightness  unto  the  en<i,  and  rather  to 
cl^ge  the  destination  than  allow  me  to 
creep  so  miserably  along  the  last  stage  of 
ray  journey.” 

Scarcely  had  Frederick  the  Great 
breathed  his  last  when  a  stop  was  put  to 
intellectual  progress,  and  all  the  elements 
of  mischief  broke  loose;  shallow  bureau¬ 
cratic  politics,  arrogant  barrack  patriotism, 
governmental  ana  ecclesiastic^  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  affairs  and  liberties  of  men, 
canting  hypocrisy  and  fraudulent  mysticism, 
:ilchemi8ts,  and  “  illuminati,”  back-stairs 
intrigue  and  depraved  female  influences, 
censorship  and  mental  oppression — all  ran 
riot  with  brazen  effrontery,  and  blunted 
and  stifled  every  free  and  noble  aspira¬ 
tion. 

This  view  of  Berlin  is  confirmed  by 
Forster  in  1788,  ten  years  after  his  first 
visit,  in  a  letter  to  tne  then  celebrated 
anatomist  Sommering,  and,  also,  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  in  1788,  by  Professor 
Fischer,  the  tutor  of  both  the  Humboldts. 

A  limited  few,  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Lessing  and  Kunth,  kept  alive 
the  smouldering  flame  of  a  higher  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  chief  among  these  were  Engel, 
Biester,  Mendelssohn,  David  Friedlander, 
Marcus,  Herz,  and  Zollner.  The  great 
charm  of  these  circles  was  the  influence 
exercised  in  them  by  some  of  their  female 
members.  We  need  only  mention  the 
daughters  of  Mendelssohn,  the  pious  and 
romantic  Dorerdhea  Schlegel,  Henriette 
Mendelssohn,  the  instructress  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Duchess  of  Praslin,  Fraulein 
Briess  (afterwards  Frau  von  Rochow,  and 
then  Frau  von  Fouque),  Henriette  Herz, 
the  friend  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  two 
Humboldts,  and  the  great  Rebel,  a  lady 
|)erhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  men- 
tal  iwwers. 

The  social  r&iniona  of  Rebel  became  in 
time  an  historical  element  of  Berlin  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  lectures  on  philosophy  and 
naturaJ  history  delivered  by  Marcus  Herz 
in  hLs  o\tm  house,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  decade,  became  the  resort  of 
the  most  select  portion  of  Berlin  society. 

The  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  were 


particularly  valued  owing  to  the  excellence 
of  the  experiments  which  accompanied 
theni,  and  among  others  they  attracted 
the  two  Hnmbolats  to  the  Herz  dwelling. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  consultation 
about  a  lightning  conductor  at  T^el,  a 
safeguard  then  little  known  at  &rlin. 
Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
entered  almost  from  the  very  first  moment 
into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
Herz  family.  Surrounded  from  their  ear¬ 
liest  infancy  by  all  the  elements  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  it  followed  that  the  brothers 
were,  even  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
[dxteen,  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
their  manners,  their  vivacity  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  in  fact,  for  their  amiability  and 
comprehensive  range  of  knowledge.  To 
their  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
there  was,  no  doubt,  also  added  some  in¬ 
terest  for  beauty  itself.  Alexander,  partic¬ 
ularly,  was  a  graceful  dancer ;  he  taught 
Mrs.  Herz  the  new  minuette  a  la  reine; 
and  he  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  keen  instinct.  The  reminiscences 
of  other  ladies,  in  later  times,  who  saw  him 
at  his  brother  Wilhelm’s  residence  at  Jena, 
where  he  visited  often,  picture  him,  the 
great  naturalist  who  was  continually  occu¬ 
pied  with  galvanic  and  electric  batteries, 
and  other  implements  of  science,  as  a  most 
engaging,  handsome  man  —  unquestion¬ 
ably  as  the  handsomest  of  the  two  brothers. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  society  we  have 
here  described  is  the  fact  that  the  chief 
elements  were  composed  of  Jews  and  Jew¬ 
esses  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  the  intelligence  which  pro¬ 
perly  proceeded  from  Lessing  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  Jewish  circles. 

Henriette  Herz  mentions,  through  her 
biographer,  how  at  that  timeO^ ewish  society 
in  Berlin  was  sought  after  in  preference  to 
every  other.  How  free  Humboldt  was 
from  all  religious  prejudice,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  words  of  the  same  lady  ; 
she  mentions :  “  That  when  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  these  past  years  corres|K)nd- 
ed  with  a  mutual  lady  friend  and  myself 
from  his  family  seat,  Tegel,  he  generally 
hea<led  his  letters,  ‘  Castle  Tedious cer¬ 
tainly,  he  only  did  this  in  such  letters  as 
were  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  in 
those  I  had  ^iven  him  and  his  brother 
Wilhelm  the  first  instnictions,  which  were 
subse<|uently  continued  with  considerable 
success  by  another.”  Several  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Herz  and  David  Fried- 
I  lander  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  cha> 
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raotcrizcd  by  extreme  good-natare  and  the 
most  pleasant  humor.  In  letters  whose 
contents  were  accessible  to  every  one,  it 
would  have  been  injudicious  for  a  young 
noble  of  that  day  to  have  confessed  that 
he  found  more  amusement  in  the  society 
of  young  Jewesses  than  in  the  castle  of  his 
f«>refather8.  Tliose  fnendships  which 
Humboldt  formed  in  early  life  have  been 
maintained  by  him  through  succeeding 
generations  up  to  the  present  day ;  he  is 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the 
Mendelssohns;  he  visits  them  twice  in 
every  week — once  at  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  and  once 
at  that  of  her  son ;  and  if  not  engaged  to 
appear  at  the  king’s  table,  he  visits  the 
Mendelssohns  more  frequently. 

Thus  did  he  spend  the  last  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember —  his  eighty-sixth  birth<iay  —  at 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mendelssohn’s,  in  the  circle 
of  the  fiimily  who  are  bound  to  him  by 
ties  of  the  deepest  attachment  and  vene¬ 
ration.  During  the  dinner,  the  hostess  sent 
to  the  home  of  the  venerable  old  man  an 
easy  chair,  surmounted  by  a  laurel  crown. 
He  was  so  agreeably  overcome  by  this 
mark  of  friendship  aud  affection,  that  he 


could  not  avoid  expressing  his  deep  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  warmest  terms  the  same  eve¬ 
ning  from  the  royal  palaoe  at  Potsdam, 
where  the  king’s  wish  had  summoned  him. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression. 
While  the  men  of  this  inner  society  were 
occupied  with  the  pursuits  of  science  and 
philosophy,  the  females  devoted  them¬ 
selves  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  to  polite 
literature.  French,  English,  and  Italian 
classics  were  studied  earnestly ;  the  mighty 
genius  of  Goethe  was  early  appreciated ; 
they  raved  with  Werther,  joyed  with 
Schiller,  and,  above  idl,  they  almost  id^- 
ized  Lessing.  The  great  aim  of  those 
youthful  enthusiasts  was  to  do  for  society 
j  what  Lessing  had  done  for  literature,  vii., 
to  free  it  from  all  conventionalisms,  and 
lead  it  back  to  nature.  No  wonder  that 
a  community  inspired  at  once  by  the  great¬ 
est  intelligence  and  the  highest  fancy,  con¬ 
fined  to  itself  and  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources  by  the  surrounding  profligacy 
and  want  of  taste,  should  first  have  en¬ 
nobled  every  member,  and  then  re&cted 
upon  soc^y  at  large  xmtil  thar  influence 
has  converted  the  I^rlin  of  1 780  into  what 
it  has  become  in  1856. 


From  tbo  Now  lloothly  Mogaslno. 

FONTAINEBLEAU  UNDER  LOUIS  XIIL  AND  NAPOLEON  I. 


Louts  XIII.  was  accustomed  to  con-  j 
verse  every  evening  with  Madame  de 
Hautefort — for,  having  obtained  the  situa¬ 
tion  held  by  her  grandmother  of  lady  in 
waiting  to  the  queen,  she  was,  although 
unmarried,  always  addressed  as  Madame. 
The  king  only  talked  to  her  about  hunt¬ 
ing,  dogs,  and  the  game  he  killed.  Ma¬ 
dame  or  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort, 
who  was  very  fond  of  the  queen,  fiuth- 
fully  reportea  to  her  all  these  conversa¬ 
tions.  Anne  of  Austria  constantly  en¬ 
treated  her  to  speak  against  the  cardinal, 
and  suggested  every  thing  she  could  think 
VOL.  XXXVIL— NO.  lY. 


of  likely  to  disgust  the  king.  Louis,  not 
liking  to  appear  the  slave  of  his  minister, 
affected  sometimes  to  blame  his  measures, 
and  to  applaud  all  that  Madame  de  Haute¬ 
fort  siud  in  his  disparagement.  One  day 
he  presented  her  with  tour  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  pension,  assuring  her  that  the 
cardinal  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that 
she  owed  it  to  his  bounty  alone.  She 
did  not  conceal  from  him  that  she  exceed¬ 
ingly  mistrusted  his  discretion,  and  was 
qmte  aware  that  he  reported  every  thing 
to  the  cardinal  that  he  heard  said  against 
him,  and  that  she  herself  feared  that  some 
31 
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day  ahe  too  would  become  the  victim  of 
this  coufidenoe,  and  of  the  freedom  with 
.which  she  presumed  to  censure  his  con- 
.duct.  The  king  endeavored  to  reassure 
her  by  promising  that  the  cardinal  would 
never  Imow  what  she  smd  in  confidence 
to  him ;  adding,  however,  that  she  was 
the  only  person  m  the  world  to  whom  he 
would  make  such  a  promise,  which  she 
ought  to  consider  as  the  highest  proof  of 
the  affection  he  felt  towards  her.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  of  another  opinion,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  cardinal’s  conduct  with  the 
utmost  warmth,  adding  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  him,  that  he  could  not  govern 
without  his  assistance,  and  that,  w^tever 
she  might  say  to  dissuade  him,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  him  as  his  minister, 
and  be  guided  entirely  his  advice. 

“  I  see  well  enough,”  replied  she,  “  that 
I  can  place  no  dependence  either  in  your 
promises  or  in  your  affection.  You  would 
at  any  moment  sacrifice  me  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  for  you  have  not  the  courage  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  He  would  force  you  to  dismiss 
me,  and  it  would  not  any  day  surprise  me 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  court  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  dismissal  signed  by  your 
own  hand.” 

The  king  protested  that  she  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear,  that  the  cardinal  should 
never  force  him  to  sign  such  an  order, 
and  that  she  must  never  believe  those 
who  might  come  in  his  name  under  such 
a  pretence,  as  it  would  never  be  with  his 
consent. 

The  cardinal,  seeing  that  Madame  de 
Hautefort  began  to  exercise  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  over  the  king’s  mind, 
endeavored  to  gain  her  to  his  mterests. 
He  represented  to  her  that,  far  from 
wishing  to  oppose  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her  by  Louis,  he  only  sought  to  in¬ 
crease  it,  and  that  if  she  would  sincerely 
forward  his  interests  he  would  create  het 
duchess;  he  even  volunteered  some  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  she  should  act  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  king’s  regard  for  her,  and 
when  they  had  had  any  little  disagreement 
he  endeavored  to  reconcile  them.  The 
king  was  much  gratified .  at  seeing  that 
the  cardinal  supported  Madame  de  Haute- 
fort,  and  when  she  was  inclined  to  op¬ 
pose  him  with  unusual  determination,  he 
threatened  to  tell  the  cardinal,  as  if  the 
minister  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
sovereign.  Richelieu,  always  suspicious 
and  jealous  of  his  authority,  grew  uneasy 
at  seeing  the  increasing  influence  of  Ma¬ 


dame  de  Hautefort.  He  was  not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  plans  she  herself  might 
foon — the  person  he  dreaded  was  her 
friend,  Maaemoiselle  de  Cherault,  who 
exercised  the  most  absolute  power  over 
her.  As  he  was  determined  that  no  one 
should  approach  the  king  who  was  not  his 
decided  partisan,  he  determined  to  destroy 
an  ascendency  that  might  become  danger¬ 
ous,  and  decided  on  removing  the  recalled 
fiivorite  by  similar  means  to  those  he  had 
employed  already  with  so  much  success. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  supersed¬ 
ed  Madame  de  Hautefort,  then  JVladame 
de  Hautefort  had  again  caused  the  king 
to  forget  her  rival,  and  now  he  hoped,  by 
placing  the  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars 
about  the  person  of  Louis,  that  he  should 
by  degrees  succeed  in  destroying  the  in¬ 
fluence  tliat  the  lady  in  waiting  appeared 
gaining  over  the  mind  of  a  monarcn  whose 
timid  nature  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  childhood.  The  work  I  have 
already  quoted  thus  describes  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  platonic  aflections  of  Louis 
,  and  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu  : 

The  cardi^  had  succeeded  in  his  de¬ 
sire  of  weakening  the  attachment  of  the 
king  to  Madame  de  Hautefort.  When 
she  came  to  see  him  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1639,  she  was  received  with  the  most 
marked  coolness  and  indiflerencc  ;  and  in 
a  private  interview  that  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  king  reproached  her 
with  having  sjioken  against  the  Marquis 
de  Cinq  Mars,  to  whom  ho  w’as  much 
more  attached  than  he  had  ever  been  to 
her  (a  compliment  any  thing  but  gallant). 
After  some  days  had  elapsed  she  received  a 
visit  from  Monsieur  de  Brienne,  who  signi¬ 
fied  to  her  his  majesty’s  order  that  she 
should  immediately  retire  from  the  court. 
She  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  send 
her  away.  Tliis  reply  having  been  report¬ 
ed  to  the  king  by  tlie  secretary  of  state — 

“  It  is  true,”  said  he,  “  I  promised  her 
that  no  one  should  have  tne  power  of 
exiling  her ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that 
she  would  act  with  prudence,  and  give 
me  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  conduct. 
Docs  she  imagine  that  her  reputation  of 
virtue  is  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to 
insure  my  fnendslup?^  I  require  from 
her,  as  well,  that  she  *  should  avoid  all 
cabals  and  intrigues ;  and  this  is  what  she 
will  not  do.” 

He  ordered  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  should 
be  sent  her,  which  she  only  laughed  at, 
saying  to  those  who  brought  it,  that  she 
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had  the  king's  oommaiids  never  to  pay 
any  attention  to  such  threats,  and  that 
she  should  never  obey  it  unless  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king's  own  lips  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  her  banishment.  She  was 
then  told  that  the  king  wished  to  speak 
with  her.  She  at  once  obevcd  the  sum¬ 
mons  ;  and  lowering  her  veil  so  as  not  to 
be  recognized,  awaited  his  approacli  in  the 
guard-room,  through  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  on  his  way  to  mass.  As  soon  as 
he  approached  she  presented  herself  be¬ 
fore  him,  and,  raising  the  veil  that  con¬ 
cealed  her  features,  ^e  told  him  that  she 
had  refused  to  believe  those  who  had  sig¬ 
nified  to  her  his  wish  that  she  should 
leave  the  court;  adding,  that  after  the 
solemn  assurances  he  liad  given  her  to  the 
contrary,  she  would  never  believe  such 
an  order  really  emanated  from  himself, 
until,  at  least,  she  heard  it  directly  from 
his  own  lips.  Louis,  thoroughly  discon¬ 
certed  and  confused,  could  not  conceal 
his  embarrassment ;  and,  after  having 
muttered  some  inaudible  excuse,  with¬ 
drew  suddenly,  without  giving  her  any 
further  explanation.  Madame  de  Haute- 
fort  retired,  and  was  agtun  banished. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars  had 
the  art  of  amusing  Louis  XIII.,  and  soon 
made  himself  entire  master  of  all  the 
friendship  and  the  favor  that  monarch  had 
to  bestow.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  all  his  tact,  Richelieu  was  extremely 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  persons 
that  he  placed  about  the  king  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  gaining  his  friendship.  Cinq  Mars 
id  precisely  what  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa¬ 
yette  and  Madame  de  Hautefort  had  done 
before  him :  he  sought,  by  every  means, 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
by  advising  the  king  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to 
reign  alone.  But  the  king,  subjugated 
by  the  all-powerful  ascendency  of  the  ge- 
mus  of  the  cardinal,  dared  not  undert^e 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  himself,  feel¬ 
ing  incapable  of  either  the  fortitude  or 
the  talent  for  so  arduous  a  position.  He 
himself  was  the  first  to  inform  his  minister 
of  the  intrigues  formed  against  him,  and 
basely  exculpated  himself  by  surrender¬ 
ing  up  to  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the 
cardinal  those,  both  male  and  female,  who 
had  the  greatest  claims  on  his  gratitude. 
Cinq  Mars  suffered,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  forfeit  of  having  been  the  king's  favor¬ 
ite;  and  expiated  on  the  scaffola  his  pre¬ 
sumption  and  inexperience. 


As  to  Madame  de  Hautefort,  after  her 
departure  from  court,  she  still  preserve^i 
her  reputation  for  virtue,  which  was 
ritther  increased  by  the  publicity  of  her 
intimacy  with  the  king.  She  was  nick¬ 
named  by  the  courtiers  Sainte  Hautefort. 
She  retired  to  Le  Mans,  where  she  lived 
after  her  exile  until  the  death  of  Louis 
XHI.,  when  Anne  of  Austria  recalled  her 
to  court,  and  reinstated  her  in  her  fonner 
situation.  The  lady  in  waiting,  soon  after 
her  appearance,  was  married,  when  about 
thirty,  to  the  Marechal  de  Schomberg. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  succeeded  Richelieu 
in  the  government  of  France.  Anne  of 
Austria,  now  become  regent,  was  address¬ 
ed  by  her  old  friend,  Madame  de  Haute¬ 
fort,  in  the  language  of  truth,  without 
having  requested  her  opinion.  She  repre¬ 
sented  to  her  majesty  that  Mazarin  was 
still  young  enough  to  give  rise  to  scandals 
fatal  to  her  reputation  ;  and  she  repeated 
this  so  often  that  it  was  ultimately  the 
cause  of  her  own  disgrace.  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria  had  long  cooled  towards  her,  and 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  of  ridding 
herself  of  so  unwelcome  a  monitor.  The 
following,  according  to  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  La  Porte,  was  the  pretext  that  was 
seized  on  to  occasion  the  dismis.sal  of  the 
too  rigid  lady  in  waiting : 

A  gentleman  about  the  queen's  person, 
a  native  of  Brittany,  by  name  Neda,  beg¬ 
ged  Madame  de  Hautefort  to  ask  some  fa¬ 
vor  for  him  of  the  queen.  She  willingly 
!  complied,  being  always  ready  to  assist 
those  whom  she  considered  worthy  of  her 
protection.  As  her  majesty  was  retiring 
to  rest,  she  presented  his  petition,  which 
the  queen  refused,  saying  tnat  others  had 
already  made  the  same  request.  Madame 
de  Hautefort  insisting  on  the  claims  of  her 
protige^  the  queen  gladly  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with 
her ;  and  such  high  words  passed  that  the 
next  morning  she  received  an  order  to 
leave  the  palace,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  court,  as  well  as  of  that  of  all 
France.  Even  when  she  reappeared  at 
court  after  her  marriage  with  Marechal 
de  Scomberg,  the  queen  always  treated 
her  with  coldness.  Some  time  after  Mjv- 
zarin  told  La  Porte  that  Madame  de 
Hautefort  was  wanting  in  consideration 
and  politeness  to  the  queen,  and  that  she 
was  too  proud.  The  valet  de  chambre  re¬ 
minded  mm  that  she  was  a  Gascon  by 
birth,  and  that  ought  to  be  some  excuse, 
particularly  as  she  was  one  of  the  best- 
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hearted  women  in  the  world.  “  That  is 
nothing  to  me,’^  replied  Cardinal  Mazarin ; 
“and  I  certainly  did  not  trouble  mpraelf 
to  take  her  part,  as  I  well  know  she  is  no 
friend  of  mine.” 

Madame  de  Scomberg,  having  become 
a  widow,  (1566,)  lived  estranged  from  the 
court  almost  in  retirement.  In  viun  did 
Louis  XIV.  frequently  solicit  her  return 
to  Versailles,  and  as  an  inducement  offer 
her  the  situation  of  lady  of  honor  to  the 
dauphiness  ;  she  refused  all  these  offers 
and  invitations,  preferring  to  remain  liv¬ 
ing  in  Le  Mans,  where  she  had  collected 
a  circle  of  friends  around  her.  She  died 
in  this  retirement  in  1691,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

Before  ending  our  account  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  amours  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mention  some  anecdotes  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  extreme  reserve  with  which 
tliis  monarch  treated  women. 

One  day  the  king  and  Madame  de 
llautefort  had  quarrelled,  he  became  fu¬ 
riously  angry,  and  left  her,  threatening 
her,  as  was  his  wont  when  provoked,  with 
the  anger  of  Richelieu.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  reentered  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  and,  approaching  her,  held  the 
writing  up  to  her  view,  exclaiming :  “  This 
will  do  your  business  with  the  cardinal.” 
.Madame  de  ILiutefort,  naturally  quick¬ 
tempered,  tore  the  letter  out  of  the  king’s 
hand  and  tried  to  run  off.  The  king  held 
her  by  the  gown  and  endeavored  to  regain 
his  letter.  A  struggle  ensued,  when, 
thrusting  the  letter  into  her  bosom,  she 
oi>ened  her  arms  and  smd :  “  Come,  I  will 
make  no  more  resistance ;  you  may  take 
it  now  if  you  please.” 

She  knew  hun  too  well  not  to  be  sure 
that  he  would  never  summon  courage  to 
take  it  from  the  place  where  it  was  hid. 
Nor  was  she  mistaken,  for  the  king  drew 
back  lus  hands,  as  if  afraid  of  being  burn¬ 
ed,  and  aftierwards,  meeting  the  Due 
d’Angonleme,  related  to  him  with  much 
anger  what  had  passed. 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

In  1642  a  most  extraordinarily  shaped 
veliicle  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  remark¬ 
able  both  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
put  in  motion  and  also  for  what  it  con¬ 
tained  :  it  was  a  room  of  wood  highly  or¬ 
namented  and  covered  with  crimson  da¬ 
mask.  This  room  arrived  from  Valence, 
where  it  had  been  made,  and  was  borne 
on  the  heads  of  eighteen  body-guards,  nn- 
covered,  who  were  relieved  at  different 
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stages.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  pea¬ 
sants  selected  in  the  various  villages  on 
the  road  should  be  the  bearers,  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  would  not  allow  any 
others  than  themselves  to  carry  this  pre¬ 
cious  burden.  The  room  contained  a  bed, 
a  table,  a  chair,  one  man,  and  two  attend¬ 
ants.  Tliis  personage  was  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who,  having  fallen  ill  at  Va¬ 
lence^  and  fearing  the  motion  of  a  carriage, 
had  imagined  this  novel  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling.  We  mn.st  not  forget  either  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  in  pas.sing  through  many  of  the 
hamlets  and  rillages,  houses  were  obliged 
to  be  pulled  down  and  gateways  destroy¬ 
ed  in  order  to  make  way  for  this  strange 
conveyance.  The  dreaded  cardinal  had 
just  completed  at  Lyons  the  trial  that  con¬ 
demned  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou  to  the 
scaffold,  those  last  victims  of  his  bitter 
vengeance. 

A  few  months  after,  he  who  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  so  many  noble  victims  terminated 
his  own  career  at  Paris,  at  his  residence, 
called  then  the  Palais  Cardinal,  now  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fiite  of  the  king  was 
bound  up  in  that  of  his  imperious  minister, 
for  he  soon  followed  the  cardinal  to  the 
tomb,  dying  in  the  month  of  May,  1643, 
Richelieu  having  expired  in  the  previous 
December. 

In  1644,  rionrietta,  wife  of  our  own  un¬ 
fortunate  Charles  I.,  found  a  refuge  at 
Fontainebleau  after  the  revolution  that 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Two  years 
afterwards  another  northern  qneen,  not 
driven  from  her  kingdom,  but  having  vol¬ 
untarily  abdicated  her  throne,  arrived  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  received  with 
great  state  by  an  escort  sent  by  the  King 
of  France.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
has  left  so  many  and  such  various  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  Fontainebleau,  that 
we  must  pause  to  make  a  slight  sketch  of 
her  life  and  very  original  character  and 
career.  Her  father  was  the  famous  Gns- 
tavus  Adolphns,  and  her  mother  Mary 
Eleonore  of  Brandenburg,  distinguished 
for  her  gentle  disimsition  and  her  love  for 
the  fine  arts.  Gustavos,  looking  on  his 
daughter  Christina  as  the  sole  support  of 
his  throne,  caused  her  to  be  educated  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  was,  however, 
brought  up  in  a  masculine  manner,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  acquirements  which 
could  adorn  her  mind  or  give  energy  to 
her  character.  Those  who  had  the  care 
of  her  education  wefc  admonished  to  teach 
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her  betimes  never  to  give  her  whole  con- ' 
fidence  to  one  person — in  itself  an  excel-  ‘ 
lent  maxim,  and  directed  against  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  an  absolute  minister — a  precept 
totally  wanting  in  the  edneation  of  the 
weak  Ixmis  XlII. 

Christina  was  only  six  years  old  when  | 
her  father  tlied,  and  she  was  proclaimed  ^ 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Her  guardians  were 
the  five  principal  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  | 
men  esteemed  for  tneir  knowledge,  expe- 1 
rience,  and  loyalty.  The  education  of : 
Christina  was  still  continued  on  her  fa- 1 
ther’s  plan.  Gifted  with  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  ready  memory,  and  possessed  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  she  soon  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  her  studies. , 
She  acquiree!  the  dej^  languages,  history,  j 
geography,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  quite  disdained  all  the  amuse- ' 
ments  of  her  age  to  give  herself  up  entire-  i 
ly  to  study.  At  the  same  time  sne  early 
dbplayed  great  originality  of  character  and 
conduct,  qualities  that  marked  her  whole 
life,  and  were,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result 
of  education  as  of  natural  disposition.  ^ 

She  could  not  endure  wearing  a  wo-  j 
man's  dress,  delighted  in  long  excursions  | 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  also  in  shar- 1 
ing  the  tatigues  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  j 
hunting.  Nothing  w'as  more  difficult  than 
on  grand  or  solemn  occasions  to  induce 
her  to  conduct  herself  in  a  manner  con¬ 
formable  to  court  etiquette.  Sometimes 
she  treated  those  arounu  her  person  with  the 
greatest  familiarity,  at  other  times  she  af¬ 
fected  the  haughtiest  pride,  and  assumed 
a  dignity  sometliing  more  than  regal. 
Arrived  at  the  age  when  it  was  considered 
l>ro{>er  for  her  to  appear  at  the  council, 
she  displayed  a  maturity  of  judgment  quite 
disproportioned  to  her  years,  and  which 
astonished  her  guardians.  The  parliament 
assembled  in  1642  were  desirous  that  she 
should  assume  the  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  she  refused,  alleging  as  an 
excuse  her  youth  and  inexperience.  Two 
years  passed  before  she  would  undertake 
the  cnarge.  She  possessed  a  wonderful  j 
facility  tor  business,  and  a  remarkable 
firmness  of  character  during  the  first  years 
of  her  reign.  She  concluded  the  war  adth 
Denmark  begun  in  1644,  and  obtained  the 
cesaon  of  several  provinces  to  the  ororni 
of  Sweden.  She  then  undertook  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  Germany,  an  enterprise  she  ac¬ 
complished  not  without  difficulty,  securing 
by  her  negotiations  various  advantages 
for  her  own  kingdom. 


Christina,  destined  by  her  talents  as 
well  as  by  political  circumstances  to  take 
the  lead  among  the  northern  sovereigns, 
during  some  time  showed  herself  equal  to 
support  this  elevated  position,  and  on 
several  occasions  maintained  the  dignity 
of  her  throne  and  the  national  honor  of 
Sweden.  France,  Spain,  Hollxmd,  and  Eng¬ 
land  sought  her  alliance,  and  gave  her  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  The 
nation  was  attached  to  her,  and  delighted 
at  seeing  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  ruling 
the  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  generals 
and  statesmen  valued  by  that  celebrated 
prince.  A  general  wish  was  expressed 
that  she  would  select  a  consort,  and  in¬ 
sure  the  succession ;  but  this  proposal  was 
entirely  opposed  to  Christina’s  ideas  of  in¬ 
dependence.  She  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
and  replied  to  those  who  urged  on  her  the 
importance  of  her  marriage — **  Remember, 

I  might  bring  a  Nero  into  the  world  as 
likely  as  an  Augustus.” 

Among  the  princes  who  aspired  to  the 
honor  of  her  hand,  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavus,  was  distinguished  by  his  noble 
disposition,  various  acquirements,  and  re¬ 
markable  prudence.  She  rejected  his  pro¬ 
posals,  but  in  1649  she  influenced  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  designate  him  as  her  successor. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  with  great  pomp,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  king.  About  this  time 
her  conduct  and  her  administration 
changed  all  at  once  in  the  most  unac¬ 
countable  manner.  Neglecting  the  advice 
of  her  old  and  tried  advisers  and  minis¬ 
ters,  she  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
several  ambitious  fiivorites ;  the  treasure 
was  wasted  in  luxury  and  ostentation, 
titles  and  honors  were  bestowed  on  men 
corrupted  and  unprincipled,  and  jealousies 
multiplied  among  various  factions  and  par¬ 
ties.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  con¬ 
fusion  the  queen  determined  to  abdicate. 
But  her  old  ministers,  the  friends  of  Gus¬ 
tavus  Adolphus,  remonstrated  with  her  so 
strongly,  that  for  a  time  she  was  induced 
to  forego  her  resolution.  She  reapplieii 
herself  to  the  government  w  ith  increased 
flrmness,  and  for  a  time  the  gathering 
I  clouds  were  disripated  from  around  her 
throne.  Her  attention  was  principally  oc- 
i  cupied  with  the  sciences,  belles  lettres,  and , 
the  arts,  and  she  invited  to  her  eourt  all 
those  men  who  were  most  distinguished 
by  their  talents. 

I  She  wrote  to  Descartes,  expressing  her 
I  great  desire  to  see  him  and  to  receive.his 
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inatructions.  Descartes,  the  restorer  of 
philosophy,  hastened  to  Stockholm,  re¬ 
solved,  as  he  himself  inforraa  us,  either 
freely  to  express  all  his  opinions  to  Chris¬ 
tina,  or  to  return  to  his  solitude  and  his 
studies.  In  his  philosophical  letters  he 
described  her  gracious  reception.  She  re¬ 
quired  from  liim  none  of  the  courtly  ob¬ 
servances  of  etiquette,  but  still  she  imposed 
on  him  other  restrictions  that  annoyed 
him,  and  which,  joined  to  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  climate,  brought  him  to  the  grave 
in  the  short  space  of  four  months.  Des- 
tjartes  describes  Christina  as  possessing 
great  talents  and  sagacity,  but  he  did  not 
approve  her  dividing  her  time  between 
philosophy  and  the  study  of  various  lan¬ 
guages.  He  was  ill  at  ease  among  the 
idrcle  of  learned  men  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
remark  “that  grammarians  would  soon 
govern  Sweden  altogether.”  He  spoke 
to  her  on  this  subject  with  so  much  fi^e- 
dom,  as  mortally  to  offend  the  learned 
Isaac  VossiuB,  Creek  professor  to  the 
<jueen,  a  credulous  and  superstitions  theo¬ 
logian,  of  whom  Charles  II.  of  England 
said  “  that  he  hdieved  every  thing  hut  the 
Bibley  Descartes  could  not  persuade  the 
queen  to  give  up  Greeks  but  his  opposition 
to  her  tastes  did  not  lessen  her  regard  for 
him.  The  time  she  devoted  to  him  was 
robbed  from  her  hours  of  sleep.  She 
wished  to  make  him  director  of  an  acade¬ 
my  she  was  about  to  establish ;  in  a  word, 
she  showed  him  such  marked  attention 
and  regard  that  it  was  whispered  that  the 
rofessors  or  grammarians  of  Stockholm 
ad  hastened  tae  death  of  the  philosopher 
by  poison.  But  such  a  manner  of  making 
away  with  enemies,  says  Sorbiere,  “  is  an 
honor  that  the  learned  do  not  wish  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  great.”  New  troubles  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  government,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Messenius  being  directed  not  only 
against  the  queen’s  favorites,  but  against 
the  queen  herself  Christina,  influenced  by 
these  motives,  and  also,  per^ps,  by  a  vain 
tlesire,  quite  in  unison  with  her  general 
character,  of  giving  the  world  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  example,  again  resolved  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  and  was  this  time  not  to  be  shaken 
in  her  resolution.  She  really  evinced  a 
great  distaste  for  business,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  rid  herself  of  the  trammels  of 
state. 

“  I  hear  the  same  thing  repeated  every 
day,”  said  she,  speaking  of  the  cares  of 
government,  “  and  I  see  I  must  take  to 


study  entirely,  and  give  myself  up  to  the 
conversation  of  learned  men.”  It  was  a 
saying  of  hers,  whenever  any  of  the  state 
secretaries  approached  her  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  signature  for  dispatches,  “  that 
she  had  seen  the  devil.”  In  1654,  being 
twenty-nine  years  old,  she  assembled 
the  parliament  at  Upsal,  publicly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them  her  resolution,  and  divest¬ 
ed  herself  in  their  presence  of  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  royalty,  wliich  were  to 
be  presented  to  Charles  Gustavus.  She 
reserv'ed  to  her  own  use  the  revenue  of 
several  districts  in  Sweden  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  entire  independence  for  her  own 
person,  and  an  absolute  control  over  all 
those  persons  comiwsing  her  suite  and 
household.  Some  days  after  she  took  her 
departure,  adopting  these  words  as  her 
device :  “  Fata  riam  invenient.” 

Habited  as  a  man  she  traversed  Den¬ 
mark  and  Germany  on  her  way  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  where  she  made  a  public  entry  into 
the  city,  being  received  with  every  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Here  she  abjurea  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  I’rince  of  Cond6 
being  at  Brussels  during  her  stay,  desired 
to  see  the  sovereign  who  had  so  willingly 
renounced  a  crown,  “  which  we,”  said  he, 
“  are  continually  fighting  for  and  running 
after  all  our  lives  without  at  last  being 
able  to  obtain.”  Christina  was  publicly  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Inns- 
pruck  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Europe 
remarked  with  astonishment  a  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — that  monarch  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Pro¬ 
testantism — pass  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Very  few  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  conversion  ;  indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  she  only  became  a 
Catholic  to  enable  her  to  travel  in  Ital^ 
with  greater  ease,  and  in  order  to  visit 
unmolested  the  churches  and  monuments  of 
art  in  that  country.  It  is  certain  that  on 
many  occasions  she  expressed  herself  with 
very  little  respect  of  the  Pope,  and  that 
she  approached  the  altars  of  her  new  faith 
in  a  spirit  of  undisguised  indifference. 

In  Italy  she  was  received  with  the  utmost 
magnificence  by  the  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
She  visited  all  the  memuments  with  inter¬ 
est,  being  particularly  struck  with  those 
connected  wdth  historical  recollections. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  admiring  a  statue 
representing  Truth,  when  a  cardinal,  who 
stood  near  her,  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  her  a  compliment,  saying : 

“That  he  thanked  Heaven  her  majesty 
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thought  80  much  of  truth,  which  was  not 
always  agreeable  to  those  of  her  exalted 
rank.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  she ;  “  truth  in¬ 
deed  is  not  always  of  marble,” 

After  having  remained  at  Rome  some 
time,  this  princess,  who  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  France,  determined  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  there,  and  to  show  that 
nation,  then  so  passionately  attached  to 
royalty,  the  spectacle  of  a  queen  who  had 
n^signed  her  throne  to  become  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  She  was  received  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  she  passed  in  France  with 
harangues,  and  all  tne  honors  which  so've- 
rcigns  are  condemned  to  endure.  Al¬ 
though  only  recently  become  a  Catholic, 
Christina,  woman  and  princess  as  she  still 
was,  showed  her  displeasure  pretty  plainly 
towards  an  orator  who  entertain^  her 
with  his  ideas  on  the  judgments  of  God 
and  contempt  of  the  world.  At  last  she 
arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  astonished  j 
at  the  reception  awaiting  her,  asked,  | 
“  Whether  the  reason  that  the  ladies  were  i 
so  anxious  to  kiss  her  brose  from  her  look- 1 
iug  like  a  man  ?” 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  was 
sent  fti  company  with  the  Uuc  de  Guise  to 
meet  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  thus  relates 
her  arrival  and  her  subsequent  conduct  at 
the  court  of  France : 

“  The  reception  given  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,”  says  this  princess,  “  was  similar 
to  that  of  Charles  V .  She  made  her  entry 
on  horseback,  and  wore  a  gray  petticoat 
fringed  with  gold  lace  and  silver,  with  a 
bodice  of  crimson.  Her  neck  was  covered 
with  a  handkerchief  of  point  lace  and  a  bow 
of  crimson  ribbon.  She  w’ore  a  blond  wig, 
and  her  dress  made  full  behind ;  a  hat  with 
black  feathers  that  she  held  irt  her  hand 
completed  her  costume.  She  is  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  which  sometimes  are  gentle,  at 
other  times  have  a  fierce  expression.  Her 
mouth  is  good  though  large,  with  fine 
teeth,  and  she  has  a  large  aquiline  nose. 
She  is  very  little,  but  her  dress  partly  con¬ 
ceals  her  bad  figure.  Altogether  she  looks 
like  a  pretty  little  boy.  Afler  the  ballet  we 
went  to  the  play.  She  swears,  lies  at  full 
length  in  her  cb^r,  throws  her  legs  about, 
puts  them  across  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  most  extraordinary 
attitudes,  such  as  I  never  saw  but  in  men 
like  Trevelin  and  Jodelet,  who  are  a  couple 
of  buffoons,  one  Italian  the  other  French. 
She  repeats  any  verses  that  happen  to 
please  her  ;  she  talks  on  various  subjects. 


and  expresses  herself  well  and  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  At  times  she  is  absorbed  in  rev¬ 
erie,  then  she  heaves  great  sighs :  she  is 
altogether  a  most  original  personage. 

“During  her  stay  in  Paris  she  visited 
all  the  fine  hotels  and  the  libraries.  All 
the  learned  men  went  to  see  her.  She 
carried  Sentinelli  with  her  in  her  coach, 
who  soon  after,  out  of  jealousy,  acted  the 
part  of  executioner  in  the  drama  enacted 
m  the  Gallery  of  Stags.” 

Christina  came  to  Paris,  as  described 
W  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  received  no 
end  of  congratulatory  verses,  and  every 
possible  distinction.  She  had  long  much 
esteemed  the  celebrated  Manage,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  oflSce  of  her  chamber- 
lain.  As  being  presented  to  the  queen 
was  a  kind  of  distinction.  Manage  had 
enough  to  do  to  introduce  all  who  came, 
and  no  one  was  refused.  As  he  successively 
presented  each  individual,  he  failed  not  to 
say :  “  This,  your  majesty,  is  a  person  of  the 
highest  merit.” 

TTie  queen,  who  was  dreadfully  bored 
with  such  constant  receptions,  said,  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  usual  phrase : 

“  I  must  say  that  Monsieur  Menage’s 
1  large  acquaintance  with  people  of  the  high- 
j  est  merit  is  really  most  inconvenient.” 
i  The  celebrated  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  whom 
she  saw  when  passing  through  Senlis,  was 
;  the  only  woman  whose  society  she  really 
;  seemed  to  like.  This  singular  person, 
i  who  by  her  wit  and  the  originality  of  her 
I  character  had  for  so  many  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  she  was  an  acknowledged  court¬ 
esan,  been  treated  with  the  most  universal 
consideration,  was  just  the  kind  of  w'oman 
:  to  attract  so  great  a  lover  of  oddity  as  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Ninon  must  enjoy  the 
credit  of  the  impression  she  made,  and 
Christina  should  not  be  blamed. 

She  made  a  great  sensation  in  Paris, 

■  but  was  little  liked  at  court.  The  ladies 
and  the  courtiers  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  a  woman  disguised  as  a  man, 
who  made  no  ceremony  of  her  contempt 
of  those  not  to  her  taste,  and  whose  en¬ 
thusiastic  sentiments,  spoken  with  mas¬ 
culine  decision,  little  accorded  with  the 
frivolous  beings  around  her.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  compared  her  to  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau — great,  but  irregular. 
.  But  Christina  herself  was  so  delighted 
'  with  France,  that  soon  after  her  return  to 
Italy  she  again  set  out  for  this  kingdom. 
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It  was  said  that-  political  causes  induced  stood  near  drew  their  swords  from  their 
her  speedy  return ;  but  at  all  events  her  scabbards.  When  he  rose  from  his  knees 
reappearance  was  only  marked  by  the  he  drew  the  queen  into  one  comer  of  the 
tragic  death  of  her  attendant,  the  Mar-  gallery,  then  into  another,  supplicating 
qnis  of  Monaldeschi,  whom  she  caused  to  her  to  hear  him  and  to  pardon  him.  Her 
be  assassinated  almost  in  her  presence  in  majesty  said  hot  little,  and  listened  to  all 
the  Gallery  of  Stags — an  action  that  leaves  he  uttered  with  great  attention,  and  with- 
an  eternal  stain  on  her  memory — the  in-  out  showing  the  least  impatience  or  any 
teresting  details  of  which  we  borrow  from  anger.  Then  turning  towards  me,  while 
the  manuscript  of  the  priest  Lebel,  whom  he  was  pressing  her  most  earnestly  to  lis- 
she  called  on  at  the  time  of  his  execution  ten  to  mm : 

to  confess  the  unhappy  victim.  “  My  father,”  said  she,  “  I  call  on  you 

to  be  witness”  (and  she  approached  nearer 
On  Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  the  month  to  the  marouis,  who  was  leaning  on  a 
of  November,  at  one  o’dock  in  the  day,  small  stick  of  ebony,  headed  with  silver) 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  sent  for  me  by  one  “  that  I  give  this  man  every  justice.  I 
of  her  valets,  who  having  informed  me  allow  him — ^traitor  and  perfidious  wretch 
that  her  majesty  required  my  attendance,  that  he  is — ^as  much  time  as  he  requires  to 
led  me  into  the  Graheiy  of  Stags,  and,  as  justify  himself  if  he  is  able.” 
soon  as  we  had  entered,  shut  the  door  so  The  marquis  being  pressed  by  the  queen, 
suddenly  as  to  excite  my  surprise.  I  saw  gave  her  some  papers,  and  three  little  keys 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  speaking  mstened  together,  which  he  drew  from  his 
to  one  of  her  suite,  who  was  called  Le  pocket,  from  which  also  fell  some  small 
Marquis.  I  have  since  heard  that  his  pieces  of  money.  After  an  hour  or  more 
name  was  the  Marquis  of  Monaldeschi.  of  conversation,  not  satisfying  the  queen 
I  approached  the  queen,  after  having  by  his  answers,  her  majesty  approached 
made  mv  bow.  me,  and  raising  her  voice,  saia  with  a 

She  asked  me  in  somewhat  a  loud  voice,  grave,  composed  air : 
in  the  presence  of  the  marquis  and  of  three  **  My  father,  I  shall  retire  and  leave  this 

other  persons,  for  a  parcel  she  had  some  man ;  prepare  him  for  death  and  take  care 
days  before  confided  to  my  keeping.  She  his  soul. 

thus  addressed  me :  If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro- 

“  Father,  give  me  back  the  packet  I  in-  nounced  against  myself  I  could  not  possibly 
trusted  to  your  care.”  have  been  more  horrified  than  I  was.  At 

I  approached,  and  presented  it  to  her.  hearing  these  terrible  words  the  marquis 
Her  majesty  took  it,  and  gazed  on  it  for  flung  himself  ather  feet,  and  I  joined  him, 
some  time,  then  opened  it  and  unfolded  entreating  her  to  pardon  the  wretched 
the  letters  it  contained.  She  showed  them  man.  She  said  that — 
and  read  them  to  the  marquis,  asking  him,  **  She  could  not — ^that  he  was  mont 
writh  a  firm  voice  and  perfect  composure,  guilty  than  many  a  traitor  who  was  broken 
if  he  recognized  them.  The  marquis  de-  on  the  wheel — that  he  knew  she  had  oom- 
nied  all  knowledge  of  them,  but  turned  munioated  to  him  (considering  him  a  faith- 
deadly  p^e.  fill  subject)  affairs  of  the  highest  import- 

**  You  will  not,  then,  acknowledge  these  ance,  and  ner  most  secret  thoughts.  She 
letters  and  writings  ?”  said  she.  would  not  then  reproach  him  for  all  the 

These  were  only  copies  that  the  queen  benefits  she  had  conferred  on  him,  which 
had  transcribed  with  her  own  hand.  The  exceeded  even  what  a  brother  might  ex¬ 
marquis  having  looked  at  the  copies  some  pect,  having  always  looked  on  him  as  one, 
time,  she  drew  the  originals  out  of  her  so  much  so  that  his  own  conscience  must 
dress,  and  displaying  them  to  him,  called  be  his  most  cruel  accuser.” 
him  a  traitor^  and  made  him  acknowledge  After  these  words  her  majesty  retired, 
that  these  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  leaving  me  with  the  three  men,  having 
and  bore  his  signature.  She  interrogated  their  swords  drawn,  waiting  to  |>erfonn 
him  several  times,  when  the  marquis,  en-  the  execution.  After  her  miyesty  had  de- 
deavoring  to  excuse  himself  replied  as  parted,  the  marquis  threw  himself  at  my 
well  as  he  could,  throwing  the  blame  on  feet,  and  conjured  me  to  go  to  the  queen 
others.  At  last  he  cast  himself  on  his  and  try  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  the 
knees  before  the  queen,  entreating  her  three  men  never  ceased  exhorting  him  to 
pardon,  upon  which  the  three  men  who  confess,  having  their  naked  swords  drawn 
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and  pointed,  without,  however,  touching 
him.  I  ceased  not,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
exhorting  him  to  ask  pardon  of  God.  At 
last  the  chief  of  the  three  men  went  to  her 
majesty,  in  order  to  entreat  her  to  pardon 
and  extend  her  mercy  to  the  poor  maraiiis, 
but  soon  returned  W’eeping  and  full  oi  de¬ 
spondency,  saying  to  the  marquis  that  his 
mistress  had  only  commanded  him  to  make 
haste.  “  So,”  continued  he,  “  think  only 
of  God  and  your  own  soul,  for  you  must 
die.” 

On  hearing  these  words  the  marquis, 
(^uite  distracted,  threw  hinxself  a  second 
time  at  my  feet,  coniuring  me  to  go  to 
the  queen  and  try  if  I  could  not  obtain 
his  pardon  and  bis  life,  which  I  did. 

I  found  her  majesty  alone  in  her 
chamber,  her  countenance  composed,  and 
entirely  without  emotion.  I  approached 
her,  and  failing  at  her  feet,  with  tears  and 
sighs  I  supplicated  her,  by  the  sufferings 
and  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have 
mercy,  and  to  pardon  the  unfortunate 
marquis. 

She  expressed  her  sorrow  at  not  being 
able  to  comply  with  my  request  after  the 
cruelty  and  tne  perfidy  that  he  bad  dis¬ 
played  towards  her,  “  after  knowing 
which  I  could  hardly  expect  that  she 
should  pardon  him,  for  many,”  she  said, 
“  were  oroken  on  the  wheel  who  were 
not  half  BO  guilty  as  this  traitor  was.” 

Seeing  that  my  entreaties  had  no  effect 
on  the  queen,  I  took  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
minding  her,  that,  being  in  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  France,  she  ought  well  to 
consider  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  if 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  that  monarch. 
Upon  which  her  majesty  replied  that — 

**  She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  felt 
no  personal  animosity  towards  the  mar¬ 
quis,  but  acted  upon  a  pure  feeling  of 
justice ;  and  that  she  was  living  in  the 
palace  of  the  French  king  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign — mistress  of  her  ac¬ 
tions  and  of  her  dependents — not  as  a 
captive  or  a  refugee  ;  that  to  God  alone 
she  was  accountable  for  what  she  did.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  on  her 
majesty  every  consideration  I  judged 
likely  to  influence  her.  She  dismissed  me 
with  these  words :  “  Go,  my  father ;  I 
shall  myself  inform  the  king  of  what  has 
passed.  Return  to  the  marquis  and  assist 
him  in  his  last  moments.  I  cannot  in 
conscience  comply  with  your  request,  and 
pardon  him.” 

In  this  extremity  I  w'as  quite  at  a  loss, 


and  really  I  knew  not  what  to  resolve  on. 
To  leave  him  was  impossible,  even  if  I 
could  have  done  so  ;  but  every  feeling  of 
charity  and  Christianity  induced  me  to 
remain  and  support  him  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments. 

I  returned,  therefore,  into  the  gallery, 
and  embraced  the  miserable  sufferer,  who 
was  bathed  in  tears.  I  exhorted  him  in 
the  best  manner  I  was  able,  and  with 
every  argument  that  God  put  into  my 
heart,  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  and  to 
remember  his  soul,  as  there  w'as  no  hope 
for  him  in  this  world  ;  and  that  if  he  of¬ 
fered  up  his  life  to  God  as  an  esmiatioii, 
he  might  hope  in  his  mercy  hereafter,  and 
find  present  consolation  in  this  reflection. 

At  the  melancholy  intelligenco  I 
brought,  he  cried  out  several  times  in  a 
loud  voice,  then  knelt  down  at  my  feet,  I 
being  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  gallery, 
and  Mgan  his  confession.  But  after  con¬ 
tinuing  for  some  little  time,  he  rose  all  at 
once,  crying  out  aloud  in  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  manner.  I  succeeded  in  cahuing 
him  a  little,  and  in  making  him  join  in 
prayer  with  me.  When  he  had  ended 
nis  confession,  partly  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian — as  he  could  best  express  him¬ 
self  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in 
the  other  of  these  languages  in  his  agita- 
tiem — the  almoner  of  the  queen  entered, 
while  I  W'as  examining  him  about  some 
doubt.  As  soon  as  the  marquis  saw  him, 
he  ran  towards  him,  without  waiting  to 
receive  absolution,  still  hoping  that  he 
might  obtain  pardon. 

lliey  spoke  together  apart  some  time, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hands  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  gallery.  WTien  their 
conference  was  ended,  the  almoner  went 
out,  taking  with  him  the  principal  of  the 
three  executioners.  A  few  moments  after 
this  the  latter  returned  alone,  and  said  to 
him : 

“  Marquis,  look  only  to  God  for  pardon; 
you  must  die.  Have  you  confessed  ?” 

Saying  which  he  pressed  him  against 
the  w'all  at  the  end  of  the  rallery,  where 
stands  the  painting  of  St.  Germauus,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  he  gave 
him  a  blow  in  the  stomach  on  his  right 
side,  and  that  the  marquis,  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  parry  it,  took  tne  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  and  that,  as  the  other  drew  it 
away,  he  cut  off  three  of  his  fingers,  and 
the  sword  was  bhmted.  Upon  which  this 
executioner,  turning  to  the  other,  said. 

He  is  sword  proof for  in  reality  he 
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wore  a  kind  of  armor  under  his  clothes 
that  weighed  from  nine  to  ten  pounds. 
At  the  same  instant  he  gave  him  a  more 
fiirious  blow  in  the  face ;  after  which  the 
marquis  cried  out,  “My  fiitherl  my  fa¬ 
ther!” 

Upon  which  I  approached  him,  the 
others  retiring  a  little.  The  marquis 
kneeling  on  the  CTOund  with  one  knee, 
asked  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins,  and  ad¬ 
ded  something  more,  after  which  I  ab¬ 
solved  him,  and  imposed  on  him  the  pen¬ 
ance  of  enduring  death  with  patience  in 
expiation  of  his  sins,  and  also  enjoined  to 
forgive  all  those  who  had  caased  his  death. 
Having  received  absolution,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  and  in  falling  received 
another  blow  on  the  top  of  his  head  that 
quite  broke  the  bones. 

The  marquis,  lying  flat  on  his  face,  made 
a  sign  that  they  should  cut  off  his  head, 
upon  which  one  of  the  three  gave  him 
several  blows  on  the  neck  that  did  not 
take  much  effect,  on  account  of  the  armor 
he  wore,  which  being  as  high  as  his  dress, 
parried  the  blows,  and  prevented  their 
taking  effect.  All  this  time  I  exhorted 
him  to  keep  his  soul  fixed  on  God,  and  to 
endure  death  for  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
upon  which  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
asked  me  if  they  had  not  bettei*  make  an 
end  of  him.  I  answered  him  angrily  that 
I  had  no  advice  to  give  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  adding  that  I  had  asked  for  his  life, 
and  not  for  his  death  ;  when  he  asked  my 
pardon,  and  said  he  regretted  having  put 
such  a  question  to  me. 

Hearing  this  conversation,  the  poor 
marquis,  who  lay  waiting  for  the  final 
blow,  hearipg  the  door  open,  took  cour- 
aw,  and  turning  round,  and  seeing  the 
almoner  enter,  dragged  himself  along  as 
he  was  best  able,  leaning  against  the  carv¬ 
ings  of  the  gallery,  asking  to  speak  to  him. 

The  almoner  went  to  the  left  of  the 
marquis,  while  I  was  at  his  right.  The 
marquis  turned  towards  the  almoner  with 
his  hands  clasped,  speaking  in  a  low  voice 
to  him,  as  it  he  were  confosring,  after 
which  the  almoner  replied,  “  Ask  pardon 
of  God.”  And  having  asked  my  permis¬ 
sion,  he  gave  him  ab^lution.  He  then 
.asked  me  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  must 
return  to  the  queen.  At  this  moment  the 
man  who  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
marquis’s  head  pierced  his  throat  i^dth  a 
long,  narrow  sword,  after  which  blow  the 
marquis  fell  on  his  side  and  spoke  no 
more,  but  continued  breathing  for  near  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I 
exhorted  and  spoke  to  him  as  well  as  I 
could.  After  losing  a  grekt  deal  of  blood, 
he  expired  at  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  queen,  when  informed  of  his 
decease,  expressed  her  regret  at  having 
been  obliged  to  cause  his  execution,  which 
was  only  a  just  punishment  for  his  crimes 
and  his  treachery,  and  she  prayed  that 
God  might  pardon  him. 

The  whole  details  of  this  death  are  ter¬ 
rible  ;  but  the  bkrbarity  of  Christina  is 
almost  equalled  by  the  dissertations  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  lawyers  of  that  day,  justify¬ 
ing  her  conduct.  These  distressing  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  adulation  of  the  learned 
towards  royalty  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
authors,  who  have  not  even  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  excufoating  her  whom  they  seek 
to  defend.  It  is  really  sad  that  the  great 
name  of  Leibnit*  should  be  numbered 
among  the  defenders  of  assassination. 
The  assertion  he  makes  is  quite  a.stonish- 
ing,  from  its  injustice  to  the  French  court, 
when  he  says  that  this  action  of  Christi¬ 
na’s  was  only  disproved  because  they  had 
grown  tired  of  her  comjianv.  Posterity 
will  wonder  that,  in  an  enlightened  centu¬ 
ry,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the 
question  should  have  been  publicly  raised 
“whether  a  queen  who  had  abdicated 
was  not  entitled  still  to  the  right  of  caus¬ 
ing  her  attendants  to  be  executed  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  trial.” 

The  real  motive  of  this  assassination — a 
la.st  remnant  of  the  despotic  barbaritjr  of 
the  North — has  been  explaine<l  in  various 
ways,  upon  which  history  has  scarcely  yet 
decided.  According  to  some,  Monald- 
eschi,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
a  Roman  lady,  had,  m  certain  love  letters 
addressed  to  her,  sacrificed  Christina 
without  mercy.  These  letters  were  found 
by  a  young  cardinal,  the  rival  of  Monald- 
eschi,  who  gave  them  to  the  queen. 
Another  version  is  that  Christina  mscov- 
ered  a  correspondence  carried  on  by  her 
favorite  in  which  he  betrayed  and  sold  her 
state  secrets  to  other  powers,  while  she 
was  yet  seated  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
But,  if  this  latter  motive  were  the  true 
one,  why  should  Christina  so  carefully 
have  concealed  it  ?  Whence  the  passion¬ 
ate  ardor  with  which  she  hurried  on  the 
horrible  butchery  of  his  death  ? 

Marjirin  VTOte  to  Christina,  upon  being 
made  aware  of  the  details,  to  remonstrate 
and  reproach  her  for  what  she  had  done. 
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Tlic  queen,  enraged  to  the  highest  degree, 
returned  him  the  following  answer ; 

“Cardinal  Mazarin,  those  who  gave 
you  the  details  respecting  Monaldeschi, 
iny  attendant,  must  have  been  very  ill-in- 
forincd.  I  wonder  that  you  should  com¬ 
promise  so  many  persons  in  order  to 
prove  what  is  already  quite  plain.  But 
your  proceeding,  mao  as  it  is,  ought  not 
to  surprise  me ;  however,  I  should  never 
have  thought  that  either  you  or  the  proud 
young  prince  whom  you  serve  would  ever 
have  dared  to  express  personally  to  my¬ 
self  your  disapproval. 

“  Learn  then,  whoever  or  whatever  ye 
be,  sen-ants  and  masters,  little  and  great, 
that  to  act  as  T  have  done  has  been  my 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  and  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions 
to  any  one — above  all  to  bravados  of  ymir 
calibre.  You  take  uj>on  yourself  strangely 
for  one  of  your  rank  ;  but  whatever  rea¬ 
sons  may  have  induced  you  to  address 
me,  I  hold  you  far  too  cheap  to  troiible 
myself  a  moment  on  the  subject.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  known  to  yon,  and  command 
yon  to  inform  those  who  w'ish  to  know 
my  sentiments,  that  Christina  careslittlefor 
vour  court,  and  still  less  for  you.  My  w'ill 
IS  a  law  that  you  ought  to  respect.  Your 
duty  is  to  be  silent ;  and  many  whom  I 
esteem  as  little  as  I  do  you,  would  do  well 
to  learn  what  they  owe  to  their  superiors 
before  presuming  to  criticise  their  con¬ 
duct. 

“  Know,  then,  my  lord  cardinal,  that 
Christina  is  queen  where\'er  she  goes,  and 
that  in  whatever  place  she  may  see  good 
to  live,  men,  however  false,  are  better  than 
you  and  your  confitlants.  The  Prince  of 
Cond6  was  very  much  in  the  right  when, 
imprisoned  Iw  you  at  Vincennes,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  Trie  old  fox,  w'ho  has  hitherto 
cheated  both  God  and  the  devil,  will  be 
never  weary  of  outraging  the  best  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  state,  as  long  as  the  parlia¬ 
ment  suffers  him  to  remain  unpunished.’ 
He  meant  that  high  and  mighty  faqxiino 
Mazarin — you  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

“  Believe  me,  Julius,  you  will  do  well 
to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit 
my  good  oi>inion.  This  is  what  you 
ought  to  make  vour  study.  God  preserve 
you  from  ever  daring  to  utter  any  indis¬ 
creet  remarks  about  either  my  person  or 
mv  reputation.  Though  at  the  other  end 
01  the  world,  be  assured  I  shall  be  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  I  have  friends  and  courtiers 
in  my  service  as  clever  and  as  watchftil  as 


any  of  your  spies,  though  with  rather  bet¬ 
ter  principles.’’ 

This  letter  displays  a  despotism,  a  tem¬ 
per,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  every  proprie¬ 
ty  quite  astounding.  Indeed  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  such  a  production  cannot  be  cred¬ 
ited  without  supposing  that  the  queen  had 
become  insane  wnile  Me  was  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  At  all  events,  she  was  forbidden 
during  many  months  to  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  court ;  and  it  was  only  after  many 
entreaties,  little  in  accordance  with  this 
letter,  that  she  was  permitted  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  ballet  during  the  carnival  of 
1658,  where  Louis  XIV.,  then  twenty 
years  old,  figured.  She  was  little  pleased 
w'ith  her  reception,  for  the  recollection  of 
the  Gallery  of  Stags  had  completely  chilled 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirers.  Discon¬ 
tented  with  her  second  vl^iit  to  the  French 
court,  she  soon  returned  to  Rome,  where 
she  delighted  to  surround  herself  with  all 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  day. 

#  4l 

Anne  of  Austria  was  very  fond  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  as  a  residence,  and  often  came 
here,  accompanied  by  her  maids  of  honor 
and  her  young  son,  Louis  XIV.,  who  from 
his  very  youth  displayed  a  decided  ftn- 
chant  for  gallantry,  amid  a  crowd  of 
young  beauties  incessantly  fluttering 
around  him,  each  disputing  the  honor  of 
attracting  his  attention  and  successfiilly 
pleasing  him.  He  was  hardly  fourteen 
years  md  when  he  first  felt  the  pangs  of 
the  tender  passion,  caused  by  the  charms 
of  the  pretty  Duchesse  de  Chfttillon. 
Chaste  and  platonic  as  this  jpenrhant  of 
course  was,  it  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  courtiers,  who  round  abundant 
subject  for  their  wit  and  irony.  Louis 
loved  successfully  the  Baronne  de  Bean- 
vias.  Mademoiselle  d’Argenson,  IMarie  de 
Mancini,  and  her  sister  Olympia,  both 
nieces  of  Cardinal  MaRirin.  When  the 
marriage  of  Louis  with  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  was  arranged,  and  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  St.  Germsun  to  meet  her 
to  whom  he  had  vowed  fidelity,  Marie  de 
Mancini  addressed  this  celebrated  adieu 
to  her  royal  lover :  “  You  are  the  king — 
you  weep — and  yet — I  depart !” 

Some  days  after  the  royal  pair  arrived 
at  Fontainebleau. 

Louis,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
reign,  made  a  point  of  visiting  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  onee  a  year,  and  bringing  with  him 
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all  that  court  which,  after  having  been  re- 1 
Downed  as  the  gayest  in  Christendom,  - 
became,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  gloomy,  melancholy,  and 
hypocriticaL 

During  the  Revolution  this  palace  was 
abandoned.  A  member  of  the  Convention 
proposed  ra^g  it  to  the  ground  and 
erecting  a  magazine  of  powder  from  the 
ruins ;  but  happily  the  nation  did  not 
relish  the  proposm.  Font^ebleau  found 
a  defender,  and  it  was  permitted  to  stand. 

But  if  the  royal  pmace  of  Francis  I. 
esc^ied  the  hammers  of  the  revolutionary 
destroyers,  Titn^  that  universal  leveller, 
showed  it  as  little  mercy  as  he  displays 
towards  mankind.  Many  parts  fell  into 
ruin:  the  damp  spread  a  white  shroud 
over  the  golden  salamanders  of  that 
gallant  knight-errant,  Francis  L,  and  over 
the  silver  suns  of  his  successor,  Louis 
XIV. ;  the  spiders  spun  black  webs  over 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  oi  Primaticcio,  Cousin, 
Rubens,  and  Caravaggio — all  was  perish¬ 
ing;  the  shrubs  in  tne  gardens  withered 
and  died,  and  the  galleries  and  porticos 
tottered  on  their  pedestals — every  thing 
looked  deplorable  excepting  the  forest, 
ever  green  and  beautiful  because  God,  not 
man,  was  its  creator.  A  monarch — bom 
in  the  middle  class,  but  who  hsul  a  mind 
formed  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the 
fine  arts — saw  with  pmn  the  gradual 
destruction  of  a  palace  endeared  so 
many  historical  recollections.  lie  ordered 
its  immediate  repair,  and  the  popular 
Emperor  soon  could  boast  that  he  had 
preserved  one  of  the  most  predous  relics 
m  France. 

Fontmneblcau  became  to  Napoleon 
what  Versailles  had  been  to  Louis  XFV., 
his  fiivorite  residence.  He  often  said 
that  if  peace  had  given  him  leisure,  he 
had  intended  to  make  this  residence  an 
imperial  villa,  where  he  should  have  come 
every  year  to  pass  the  fine  season.  The 
randeur  of  the  edifice  was  congenial  to 
is  tastes ;  and  this  “  Palace  of  Giants,'’ 
as  he  called  it,  pleased  his  imagination. 
He  delighted  in  the  solenm  grandeur  of. 
the  forest,  where  many  thousands  of  the 
umbrageous  trees  date  perhaps  from  the 
age  of  LouU  IX.  The  broken  ground, 
the  masses  of  granite,  the  gigantic  rugged 
trunks  of  the  uex,  tw'isted  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,  and  standing  out  in  fine 
relief  from  amid  the  fresher  tints  of  the 
verdant  woods  around,  their  branches 
whitened  with  lichen — ^1  this  wild  and 


romantic  beauty  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
boundless  forests,  the  rocky  heights  and 
marbled  mountains  of  his  native  Corsica. 
Napoleon  saw  in  Fontainebleau  a  palace 
worthy  of  being  the  abode  of  monarchs, 
but  of  monarchs  such  as  he  was  himself^  or 
like  Charlemagne,  who  numbered  among 
lus  courtiers  and  generals  kings  and  heroes. 
Therefore  Napoleon  much  preferred  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  to  Versailles,  which  latter 
palace  he  never  liked,  and  never  inhab¬ 
ited. 

As  we  have  already  smd,  Napoleon 
ordered  great  repairs  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  planned,  besides,  many  more  pressing 
restorations,  and  added  immense  embel¬ 
lishments  in  the  buildings  as  well  as  ui  the 
gardens.  In  six  years,  from  1804  to  1813, 
he  expended  more  than  six  millions  in 
these  works — ^nearly  double  the  sum  de¬ 
voted  by  Henry  Iv.  to  the  same  object. 
But  neither  that  most  popular  of  monarch* 
nor  the  Emperor  long  enjoyed  their  costly 
restorations.  Henry  iV.  was  assasiuimtcd 
two  years  after  having  repaired  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  ;  and  Napoleon,  one  year  after 
having  granted  the  last  sum  mr  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  alterations,  signed,  in  one 
of  the  salons  he  had  but  just  completed, 
the  act  of  abdication  which  for  ever  de¬ 
prived  him  of  this  superb  residence. 

But  before  this  sad  catastrophe,  Napo¬ 
leon,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glorious  career, 
not  content  with  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  France,  had  desired  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  to  confirm  his  election,  and  for 
this  purpose  summoned  from  Rome  the 
supposed  representative  of  the  Divine 
Mi^esty  to  mcrease  the  pomp  and  the 
solenunW  of  the  event. 

The  was  expected  at  Fontaine¬ 

bleau  in  November,  1804,  and  Napoleon 
left  Paris  to  receive  him  there.  It  was 
the  first  visit  he  had  as  yet  paid  to  this 
residence,  re-ftumished  entirely  according 
to  his  orders.  He  w'ent  to  meet  the  Pope, 
who  was  to  arrive  by  the  road  of 
Nemours ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  cer¬ 
emonial,  a  hunting-party  served  as  the 
pretext.  The  new  hunting  establishment 
was  situated  in  the  forest,  and  Napoleon 
arrived  on  horseback,  dressed  as  if  tor  the 
chase,  with  all  his  suite.  On  an  esplanade, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  met  his 
Holiness,  who,  stopping  his  carriage, 
w'ould  have  dismounted,  but,  as  the  roads 
were  very  muddy,  he  hesitated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  to  the  propriety  of  trusting  his 
white  satin  slippers,  embroidered  with 
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goM,  on  such  a  footing.  Bat  there  was  to  the  Pone,  and  offered  him  his  whole 
no  escajw,  for  Napoleon  had  already  dis-  fortnne,  wnich  he  had  actually  brought 
mounted.  The  two  sovereigns  embraced,  with  him  in  specie  for  the  purpose, 
and  re  mounted  into  the  same  carriage.  **  My  son,”  replied  Pins  Vu.,  “  all  my 
The  Emperor  placed  himself  at  the  right  wants  are  anticipated.  Take  back  your 
of  the  Pontiff,  which  at  once  decidetl  all  money  and  receive  my  thanks.  The  mia- 

Jiucstions  of  etiquette,  and  prevented  any  understandings  that  have  arisen  between 
lit ure  difficulty.  During  this  short  drive,  me  and  Napoleon  will  vanish  sooner  or 
the  squadron  of  Mamdukes  proceeded  later.  God  will  enlighten  him  on  his  own 
iinmeaiately  after  the  carriage,  in  which  interests  and  those  of  the  Church,  our 
was  seated  the  Pope  tete-OrUtt  with  Na-  common  mother,  and  I  shall  be  able,  I 
poleon,  and  it  was  remarked,  as  a  curious  hope,  shortly  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
sight,  that  Turks  and  Mahometans  should  manifesting  to  you  my  gratitude  at  Rome, 
be  placed  as  a  guard  of  honor  over  the  if  you  will  come  there,  as  you  have  done 
person  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  now  to  seek  my  blessing.” 

After  reposing  two  days  at  Fontaine-  The  Pf^  long  refiised  to  execute  the 
bleau  his  Holiness  came  to  the  Tuilcries,  desire  of  Napoleon,  which  exacted  that  he 
where  he  inhabited  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  should  renounce  his  territory,  the  donation 
The  empres^  accompanied  hj  all  her  of  Pepin  and  Charlemange.  But  after  the 
ladies,  went  immediately  to  visit  him,  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  Napo- 
Pope  distributing  to  all  his  blearing  and  a  Icon,  finding  his  star  on  the  decline,  de¬ 
chaplet.  From  this  day  the  court  and  sired  to  free  himself  from  the  additional 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  filled  from  trouble  imposed  on  him  by  his  interference 
morning  to  night  with  an  immense  crowd —  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  deter- 
a  srwctacle  which  delighted  Josephine.  mined  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Pope, 
Twelve  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  and  for  this  purpose  commanded  a  hunting- 
Eraperor,  the  Pope  returned  to  Fontaine-  party  to  be  hela  at  Fontainebleau,  whither 
bleau ;  not,  as  before,  received  with  all  ne  went  without  being  announced.  His 
the  solemnity  due  to  his  united  character  unexpected  arrival  surprised  Pius,  and 
of  temporal  sovereign  and  head  of  the  prevented  the  influence  that  iniudicious 
Church,  but  at  midnight,  secretly,  and  as  counsels  might  have  exercised  had  he  been 
a  prisoner.  This  was  the  time  when  Na-  expected,  lie  received  Napoleon  with 
poleon  was  seeking  to  make  himself  master  pleasure — almost  with  affection.  Tlie  next 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  But,  at  least  day  the  Emperor  went  to  visit  him,  and 
during  his  exile,  the  Pope  was  always  the  interview  la.sted  two  hours.  Every 
treated  with  the  respect  and  the  consid-  art  of  insinuation  possessed  by  Napoleon 
eration  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfor-  was  put  into  play  during  this  meeting, 
times.  The  apartments  he  inhabited  were  The  Pontiff  listened  to  him  with  kindness, 
those  ased  by  Charles  V.  duri^  the  and  replied  with  that  peculiar  and  paternal 
period  of  his  visit  to  France.  His  ser-  unction  that  rendered  his  address  so  en- 
vants,  both  French  and  Italian,  were  couraging.  The  conversation  was  in  Ital- 
twenty  in  number.  Some  cardinals,  who  ian,  and  “  mio  padre”  and  flglio  mio”  were 
chose  to  share  his  exile,  formed  a  small  thetermsin  which  they  mutually  addressed 
court,  as  devoted  as  it  w'as  agreeable,  for  each  other.  The  Pope  ended  by  accepting 
the  tiara  haring  ceased  to  possess  the  Avignon  as  a  residence  instead  of  Rome, 
means  of  recompensing  its  followers,  these  and  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  withdrew  those 
courtiers  might  be  considered  byhim  as  stipulations  calculated  to  alarm  the  con- 
friends  devoted  to  his  person.  TTie  ridi-  science  of  the  holy  father,  such,  for  exam- 
culous  calumnies  which  were  spread  at  pie,  as  the  formal  renunciation  of  the  Ro- 
the  time  in  regard  to  the  barbarous  man  States.  But,  indeed,  every  other  dif- 
nianner  in  which  the  venerable  Pontiff  ficnlty  had  almost,  as  it  seemed,  disap- 
was  treated,  were  nothing  but  the  inven-  peared  of  itself.  A  secretary  was  called 
tions  of  English  pamphleteers,  who  exer-  to  arrange  the  basis  upon  which  the  con- 
cised  their  own  imaginations  on  the  sub-  cordat  should  be  drawn  up,  the  Pope  and 
ject.  These  lies  became  so  odious,  that  a  the  Emperor  signed  it,  and  thus  in  a  few 
bavarian,  the  Baron  de  Yenzendorff,  im-  moments  terminated  negotiations  that  had 
flertook  a  voyage  to  France  for  the  express  been  kept  open  for  years, 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  them.  He  The  abdication  signed  by  Napoleon  at 
arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  was  presented  Fontainebleau  is  too  well  known  and  of 
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too  historical  an  interest  to  be  fully  de¬ 
tailed  here.  Some  days  afterwards,  Caul- 
aincourt,  who  had  returned  there  os  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  that  fixed  the  &te  of 
Napoleon  and  of  his  family,  entered  his 
chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
found  the  Emperor  extended  on  his  bed, 
half  dressed,  in  frightful  convulsions.  Ills 
fiice  was  livid,  his  mouth  contracted,  his 
eyes  starting  from  their  orbit — a  cold  per- 
^iratidfi  glued  his  hair  to  his  forehead. 
*^6  emperor  had  just  poisoned  himself! 
Caulaincourt  saw  at  once  the  state  of  the 
case.  lie  M'as  in  despair ;  he  rushed  to 
the  bell.  The  Emperor  entreated  him  in 
the  name  of  friendship  to  be  tranquil  and 
silent.  At  length,  being  some  what  relieved 
by  a  fit  of  vomiting,  he  exclaimed  ; 

“  It  is  of  no  use  ;  deatli  refuses  to  come 
to  my  aid.” 

Some  moments  after  the  spasms  ceased ; 
and  Constant,  his  valet,  fetened  by  Caul- 
^court,  found  scattered  on  the  floor  the 
remains  of  a  small  packet  of  black  silk  that 
his  master  had  for  years  worn  round  his 
neck.  This  packet  contained  a  poison,  to 
which  the  Emperor  had  had  recourse  in  a 
moment  of  desperation. 

^  ^ 

Louis  Philippe,  who  restored  Versailles 
with  such  magnificence,  who  completed  the 
Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  so 
many  other  splendid  monuments,  did  not 
forget  Fontainebleau.  Ilis  truly  artistic 
mind  was  not  satisfied  with  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time  and  recalling  the  past,  but 
he  also  ordered  the  erection  of  many  new 
buildings,  which  add  to  the  various  won¬ 
ders  united  in  this  celebrated  ensemble. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1837,  an  immense 
and  brilliant  assemblage  filled  the  superb 
gallery  of  Francis  I.  Suddenly  a  courier 
m  the  royal  livery  appears,  covered  with 
tricolored  ribbons,  and  these  words  we 
heard  as  they  echoed  through  the  hushed 
crowd : 

“The  princess  is  arrived  —  there  she 
is.” 

A  magnificent  carriage  (relates  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  scene),  formed  entirely  of  glass 
and  gilding,  entered  the  gates  at  the  same 
moment.  Every  head  was  imcovered,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  air  rang  with 
cries  of  “  God  save  the  King.”  The  royal 
family  advanced  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
royal  attendants  descended  the  steps  that 
led  from  the  door.  A  young  lady,  rather 
tall,  and  with  a  remarkably  good  figure, 
ilressed  in  pink  moire  silk,  with  a  bonnet 


ornamented  with  white  ostrich  feathers, 
descended  from  the  carriage.  It  was  the 
Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Pale  and 
white  as  a  statue,  she  ascendeu  the  steps 
with  a  timid  but  graceful  air,  and  on  re:u:ii- 
ing  the  king,  on  tne  very  same  spot  where 
Louis  XrV  .  received  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
she  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand.  Tlie  kuig, 
silent  from  extreme  emotion,  raised  her 
from  the  ground  and  kissed  her.  Slio 
bowed  to  the  princes  her  brothers-in-law, 
assembled  around,  with  aflection;  anti 
then,  conducted  by  his  majesty,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  tow’ards  the  queen,  who  stood  a 
little  behind,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  gallery 
of  Francis  I.,  with  the  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  daughters  Mary  and  Clementine. 
The  Princess  Helena  again  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees;  but  the  queen,  almost 
speechless  with  emotion,  could  only  ex¬ 
claim  : 

“  My  child — my  beloved  cliild !”  and, 
r^ng  her,  embraced  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  Every  heart  was  touched — 
every  eye  moistened  at  the  afleoting  scene. 

Talleyrand,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century 
had  been  present  at  all  the  court  ceremo¬ 
nials,  said  to  Monsieur  Yatout,  near  whom 
he  sat — 

“  If  we  had  to  describe  this  scene,  the 
king  must  contribute  his  silence — the  queen 
her  tears — and  the  princess  her  heart — and 
even  then  the  picture  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete.” 

On  the  morrow,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  all  the  court  and  the  households 
of  the  different  princes  were  assembled  in 
the  beautiful  gallery  named  in  honor  of 
Henri  Quatre,  blazing  with  decorations 
and  floods  of  light,  wdien  the  clnmcellor. 
Monsieur  Pa.sqmer,  addressed  this  question 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans : 

“  Most  high  and  most  mighty  PrinceFer- 
dinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri  of  Or¬ 
leans,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  Royal,  do 
yon  declare  that  you  take  in  marri^e  for 
your  wedded  wife  the  most  noble  and  most 

{)otent  Princess  Helena  Louisa  Elizabeth, 
’rincess  of  Meckleuburg-Schweriu,  here 
present  ? 

“  Most  noble  and  most  potent  Princo.^s 
Helena  Louisa  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  do  you  declare  to  take 
for  your  w'edded  husband  the  most  mighty 
and  most  high  I*rince  Ferdinand  Philippe 
Louis  Charles  Henri  of  Orleans,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Prince  Royal,  here  present  ?” 

At  these  questions,  .ne  prince  an<l 
princess  having  re.sjKJCtively  replied  in  the 
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affirmative,  the  parties  were  declared  by 
order  of  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  man  and  wife. 

TTie  gallery  of  Francis  the  First,  where 
the  Princess  Helena  first  received  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  royal  family,  is  ornamented 
with  the  most  beautiful  sculpture,  but  the 
pictures  are  unfortunately  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  order,  Tliey  are,  however,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  masters  of  eminence.  On  the 
subject  of  the  ^)ainting8  of  Fontainebleau, 
Sauval,  who  lived  under  Louis  XIII., 
remarks  that  they  were  generally  very 
licentious,  and  calculated  to  offend  ‘^the 
feelings  of  all  right-judging  persons.” 
“  Anne  of  Austria,”  says  this  autnor,  “  on 
succeeding  to  the  regency,  burnt  or 
effaced  pictures  worth  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  crouTis.  But,”  continues  Sauval, 

if  she  had  burnt  all  that  was  disgusting 
and  abominable  in  painting  and  decora¬ 
tion,  nearly  all  Fontainebleau  must  have 
been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders.”  At 
the  same  time.  Sublet  des  Noyers,  chief 
of  the  public  works,  burnt  in  this  same 
palace  a  picture  painted  by  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First  bought  for  an  enormous  sum. 
Artists  less  delicate,  however,  on  these 
matters,  still  regret  its  destruction. 

The  park  and  gardens  are  equal  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  but  have, 
during  various  reigns,  changed  their  form 
and  destination.  Li  the  present  day  they 
consist  of  a  fine  garden  of  immense  size, 
arranged  with  great  picturesque  taste,  and 
extending  along  the  interior  facade  as  fiir 
as  the  court  of  the  White  Horse.  Water 
in  abundance  crosses,  borders,  and  orna¬ 
ments  this  place,  and,  after  passing  through 
a  rock,  is  precipitated  from  on  nigh  into 
a  sheet  of  water  called  the  Pond.  This 
garden  was  begun  under  Napoleon.  The 
park  owes  its  principal  charm  to  its  beau¬ 
tiful  alleys,  to  the  canal  and  the  cascade 
that  serve  to  fertilize  it.  The  canal,  con¬ 
structed  by  Henri  IV.,  is  immense ;  the 
cascade  formed  by  Louis  XIV.,  has  been 
lately  restored  with  great  taste. 

But  before  quitting  Fontainebleau  I 


must  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  forest, 
one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  especially 
celebrated  for  the  various  apparitions  and 
hantoms  who,  according  to  tradition, 
ave  often  terrified  the  hunters  and 
peasants.  One  of  these  stories  is  related, 
connected  with  Henri  IV. 

The  king  had  hunted  two  entire  days 
without  killing  anything,  and  was  return¬ 
ing  back  by  the  road  to  Mont,  when  he 
heard  the  horn  give  forth  those  peculiar 
notes  that  indicate  the  hunt  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  stag  captured.  The  king, 
furious  at  the  want  of  respect  shown 
him,  sent  the  Count  de  Soissons  and  some 
other  lords  to  know  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  They  saw  among  the  under¬ 
wood  a  man  of  great  stature,  black,  and 
with  a  horrible  countenance,  who,  raising 
his  head,  exclaimed,  “Did  you  hear  me?” 
— or,  according  to  others,  “Will  you  re¬ 
pent  ?” — whatLe  said  precisely,  they  were 
too  much  terrified  to  distinguish,  and  the 
spectre  disappeared.  The  king,  on  hear¬ 
ing  their  account,  inquired  if  anything  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  seen,  when  he 
was  informed  that  a  black  man  had  often 
apt^red,  dressed  as  a  himtsman. 

But  this  huntsman  was  not  the  only 
phantom  that  haunted  the  forest.  Some¬ 
times  the  peasants  have  olperved,  through 
the  trees,  a  splendid  cavalier  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  flying  through  the  air  like 
an  arrow,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  lady  with 
the  most  beautiful  hair,  who  clings  to  him 
closely,  and  shows  her  tenderness  by 
frequent  kisses.  These  unearthly  lovers 
appear  specially  to  rustic  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens,  upon  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
exercise  peculiar  influence — the  apparition, 
as  it  was  said,  causing  love  where  none  be¬ 
fore  existed.  Young  girls,  they  say,  have 
been  decoyed  by  their  lovers  into  the 
wild  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  on  return¬ 
ing  home  have  ex^rienced  all  the  passion¬ 
ate  fondness  of  uevoted  love,  joined  to 
certain  tender  recollections!  You  who 
have  never  loved,  beware  of  trusting 
yourself  in  the  depths  of  the  Forest  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  ! 
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THREE  EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON. 


1.  THE  ATTIC  Ilf  THE  RUE  ST.  sEVEBiif.  perhapfl,  to  Starve?  Or  do  they 

“  .  .  .  .  But  Madelaine,  the  pretty  read  at  Pans  and  at  court,  novels  and 
femme-de-chambre  of  the  beautiful  Mar-  stories  beaming  with  holiness  ?  Or  am  I, 
qnise,  threw  an  encouraging  look  at  Ren4,  perhaps,  to  write  edifying  works  and 
and  .  .  .  legends  which  no  one  purchases,  and  for 

“  But  why  have  you  ceased  writrajj,  which  no  bookseller  would  give  a  sou,  in 
Frances  ?  Again  in  tears !  Confound  this  order  that  I  might  be  carri^  about  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  yours !  These  cr3ring  fits  post-chaise,  hax^ing  them  at  the  fair  of 
disturb  me  in  my  most  beautiful  thoughts,  St.  Denis  ?  You  know  I  must  write  if  I 
.and  yet  I  am  bound  to  finish  this  novel  by  would  not  starve,  or  perish  with  cold, 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  you  know  your-  Mazarin  is  horribly  stingy  with  his  annui- 
self  I  have  not  half  a  lonis-d’or  left,  and  ties  for  poets.” 

the  publisher  gives  nothing  in  advance ;  “  Then  let  me  speak  to  the  Cardinal, 

on  the  contrary,  he  presses  and  drives  Paul,”  said  Frances,  entreatingly,  “  I  will 
that  I  might  conclude  it,  because  the  peo-  throw  myself  at  his  feet ;  I  will  describe 
pie  at  court  are  almost  storming  his  to  him  your  condition— our  embarrassed 
dwelliiig,  asking  w'hetber  the  new  novel,  circumstances !  People  say  he  is  occa- 
which  I  hare  sold  him,  has  yet  been  pub-  sionally  benevolent  and  condescending, 
lirfied.”  and  surely,  surely,  Paul,  he  will  grant  my 

These  words  were  spoken  on  a  cold  petition.” 
winter’s  day,  in  the  year  1658,  by  a  man  “Oh,  certainly;  he  is  very  benevolent, 
wrapped  in  an  old  cloak,  occupying  a  very  condescending,”  Scarron  replied  with 
rolling  chair,  in  an  attic  in  the  Rue  St.  an  ambiguous  smile,  which  called  a  deep 
Sevenn,  Paris,  to  a  young  and  beautiful  blush  into  the  face  of  Frances ;  “  or  ho 
woman  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  would  not  be  an  Italian  nor  called  Mazar- 
She  was  sitting  weeping,  pen  in  hand,  at  in,”  and  he  continued  his  hilarity,  acoom- 
a  little  round  table  covered  with  manu-  j^ied  by  all  manner  of  ironical  expres- 
scripts.  Her  fece  suffused  with  the  crim-  sions  untd  stopped  by  a  coughing  fit. 
son  glow  of  outraged  modesty,  was  bent  At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
over  the  papers  before  her,  and  when  the  and  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  who  was 
man  had  ceased  speaking,  she  whispered,  Scarron’s  servant,  porter,  errand-boy,  and 
sobbingly,  allowing  at  the  same  time  the  in  one  word,  factotum,  popped  his  wiry- 
pen  to  drop  on  the  table,  and  holding  her  haired  head  in  the  chamber, 
clasped  hands  beseechingly  towards  him,  “  Monsieur  de  Malpre !  I  saw  him  al- 
“  Be  merciful,  Paul,  let  me  do  servant’s  ready  on  the  second  landing.”  When 
work  from  morning  till  night — will  work,  the  lad  mentioned  this  name,  the  cheeks 
bear  everything,  submit  to  all  things,  no  of  the  young  femal^  became  bathed  in  a 
complaint  shall  ever  pass  my  lips — ^but  do  still  deeper  red,  and  a  bright  expression 
not  again  demand  of  me  to  listen  to  and  shot  from  her  beautiful  eyes.  Scarron 
write  down  these  stories — ^these  thoughts  grumbled  angrily,  “  The  enthusiast,  the 
which  enmesh  my  senses  and  destroy  my  dreamer  and  moralizer,  who  always  au- 

soul.”  noys  me  by  his  moralizing  about  my 

“  You  are  a  Huguenot,  and  a  fool  in  the  indecent  books,  as  he  calls  them  ;  I  have 
bargain,  Frances,”  replied  the  author,  no  inclination  to  be  further  vexed  to-day 
while  his  features  were  hideously  distorted  by  him  also  1  You  can  receive  him,  Fran- 
by  a  twinge,  which  a  severe  fit  of  the  ces ;  you  are  fitted  for  each  other ;  one 

gout  caused  him  at  this  moment.  “  With  is  as  tiresome  as  the  other  1  Into  the 

your  virtue,  with  your  tears  I  ....  1  next  chamber,  Pierre  ! 
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The  seryant  rolled  the  author,  who  was 
paralyzed  in  every  limb,  into  the  small 
sleeping  apartment  which  opened  out  of 
the  sittmg-room.  The  door  had  scarcely 
closed  after  him,  when  footsteps  sounded 
in  the  little  ante-chamber,  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  apartment  where  Frances 
remained. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  de  Malpre,”  exclaimed 
Frances,  as  blushing  and  rising  from  her 
seat  she  endeavored  to  effiuse  with  her 
handkerchief  the  traces  of  recent  tears ; 
“  it  is  a  lon^  time  since  you  honored  the 
little  attic,  m  the  Rue  St.  Severin,  with 
your  presence ;  and,  indeed,  I  ought  not 
to  be  offended  with  you  ah^ut  it.  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Louvre,  afford  more  amusements  and 
greater  attractions  than  the  small  attic  of 
a  poor  author.” 

“  Frances,”  replied  Monsieur  de  Mal¬ 
pre,  with  a  mildly  reproachful,  and  almost 

f)ained  expression,  “  you  know  that  I 
lave  never  felt  at  ease  m  the  salons  of  the 
King's  palace,  or  amidst  the  noise  of 
that  voluptuous  court,  and  that  I  am  only 
tied  there  by  my  office.”  And  as  she  did 
not  reply,  he  continued,  with  warmth, 
“  You  know  also  that  I  have  never  sought 
any  friends  at  Versailles  or  in  the  Louvre, 
and  that  amidst  the  splendor  of  court  life, 
I  never  ceased  to  remember  the  friend  in 
the  attic  of  the  Rue  St.  Severin.”  At 
these  words  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
young  woman  tenderly,  and  while  she 
was  endeavoring  to  withdraw  it,  she 
whispered  softly,  “  Frederick,  you  remain 
an  enthusiast.” 

“  And  you,  Frances,”  whispered  Frede¬ 
rick  de  Malpre,  “  you  are  no  enthusiast ; 
have  you  quite  forgotten  past  happy  days 
when  you  resided  with  your  aunt,  and  I 
had  returned  from  college  to  my  father's 
castle,  how  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
Sevre  Motraise,  we  wandered  hand  in 
hand,  dreaming,  amidst  the  murmuring 
waves  during  cool  summer  evenings,  under 
the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  of  a  beautiful, 
happy  future  ?  Have  you  forgotten  when 
we  promenaded  in  the  little  forest  by  Cas¬ 
tle  Malpre,  how  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
towers  of  my  father's  halls  illumined  by 
the  silvery  moon,  and  said :  ‘  There  you 
will  some  day  rule  as  mistress  !  ’  ILive 
you  forgotten  all  this — is  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  past  effaced  from  your 
memory  ?  ” 

“  Frederick,”  imploringly  interrupted 
Frances,  in  an  almost  stifled  voice,  tur- 
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ning  away  her  face,  she  said,  “  let  os  for¬ 
get  these  happy  dreams  of  childhood 
which  were  never  to  be  realized  I  ”  a  deep 
sigh  escaping  her. 

“  Never  to  have  been  realized,”  repea¬ 
ted  Frederick  de  Malpre,  with  sorrowful 
voice.  “And  why,  why,  Frances,  were 
these  dreams  never  realized?  Why  did  you 
believe  the  malicious  false  report  which, 
during  my  absence  in  India,  where  the 
affairs  of  the  King  had  called  me,  my  re¬ 
lations  circulated  about  my  death  ?  Did 
you  not  suspect  the  knavery  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  my  union  with  you  be¬ 
cause  you  could  boast  of  no  possessions  or 
high  connexions?  Why  md  you  unite 
your  young  blooming  life  with  the  unhap¬ 
py  destiny  of  this  Scarron?  ” 

“  Wlio  has,  at  least,  rescued  me  from 
the  most  cruel  penury.  Monsieur  de  Mal¬ 
pre,”  interrupted  Frances,  with  a  reprov- 
mg  look,  “  and  for  whom  I  shall,  uere- 
fore,”  she  added,  “do  all  that  my  duty 
dictates,  if  I  cannot  love  him ;  for  without 
him,  I  must  have  perished  forwant.  You 
know,  Frederick,  that  my  aunt  turned  me 
out  on  the  wide  world  without  any  means 
of  subsistence;  and,  although  Paul  has 
his  faults  and  weaknesses,  he  also  has  his 
virtues,  and  above  all,  he  possesses  a  good 
heart  which  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one 
unh^py.” 

“You  are  a  saint,  Frances,”  said  the 
young  man.  “  Heaven  will  yet  bless  and 
prosper  you  ;  so  much  devotion  must  be 
rewarded,  even  in  this  world  I  ” 

“  I  only  do  my  duty,”  she  said,  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  groimd. 

“  Like  a  martyr,  who  dies  with  a  smile 
on  his  countenance  !  ” 

She  did  not  reply  to  this — a  short  pause 
ensued.  At  last,  Malpre  recommenced 
the  conversation,  addressing  her  with  deep 
emotion.  “  Do  you  know  what  brought 
me  to  you  this  day,  Frances?” 

She  looked  at  hun,  surprised  at  this 
question. 

“  I  came  to  take  leave,”  said  Frederick, 
agitated  and  hesitating. 

“  To  take  leave  ?  and  why  ?  Do  you 
leave  Paris  ?”  she  exclaimed,  with  anxious 
looks  and  tone. 

j  “  I  also  leave  France,”  he  replied.  “The 
cardinal  sends  me  again  to  India,  where 
our  disputes  wdth  the  general  states  and 
w'ith  the  English  urgently  demands  the 
presence  of  a  special  envoy  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  affiiirs  of  India ;  and  as  I, 
owing  to  my  former  residence  in  that 
32 
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country,  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  there,  tney  have  selected 
me  for  this  mission.  I  shall,  perhaps  re- 
m^  there  long,  ve^  long ;  perhaps,”  he 
added  in  a  sorrowfm  tone,  “perhaps  I 
may  never  again  return.” 

“  To  India,”  she  ejaculated,  wringing 
her  hands,  while  tears  glistened  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  “  to  India,  beneath  a  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  imder  that  scorching  sun,  and 
so  far  firom  France  and  all  who  love  yotu” 
The  last  word  was  more  breathed  than 
spoken,  but  still  Malpre  had  understood 
it,  and  he  answered,  with  an  impassioned 
countenance : 

“  Thanks,  thanks,  Frances,  for  this  word; 
it  will  be  a  comfort  amidst  the  raging  of 
the  ocean  and  under  the  burning  sky  of 
India;  and  if  I  should  die,  far,  for,  from  the 
soil  of  France,  when  strange  forms  shall 
stand  around  my  dying  couch,  the  thought 
that  Prance,  at  least,  contains  one  heart 
which  beats  lovingly  for  me,  will  be  my 
best  consolation.  Farewell,  Frances,”  he 
concluded,  feeling  his  weakness  was  over¬ 
coming  her.  With  gentle  force  he  drew 
the  lovely  creature  towards  him ;  she  did 
not  resist,  and  for  one  short  moment  their  i 
lips  were  joined  in  a  fervent  kiss.  Then,  I 
however,  she  withdrew  from  his  embrace,  1 
and  while  she  sunk,  weeping,  on  the  sofo, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
murmured,  “Farewell,  Frederick,  my  sole 
friend  and  consolation  ?  ”  Frederick  de 
Malpre  endeavored  to  reply,  but  his  emo¬ 
tion  did  not  permit  him.  One  last  pres-  j 
sure  of  the  hand — one  look  full  of  love 
and  grief  which  he  gave  her,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  room. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  and  cast 
one  last  glance  up  at  the  little  attic,  he 
saw  Frances  leanmg  out  of  the  window 
waving  her  handkerchief ;  repressing  a 
tear  i^ch  rose  to  his  eyes,  he  whispered, 
“  Farewell.” 

n.  THK  CABIITXT  AT  VBB8AILLKS. 

On  a  beautiful  July  morning,  in  the 
year  1679,  in  one  of  the  most  mamificent 
apartments  of  the  royal  palace  of  Versail¬ 
les,  before  a  lofty  window  looking  into  the 
park,  sat  a  lady,  who,  although  somewhat 
older,  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-six  or 
thirty-ei^t  years  of  age;  she  was  yet  in 
the  possesrion  of  the  most  attractive  beau¬ 
ty,  notwithstanding  the  first  bloom  of 
youth  had  passed  awa^^.  The  delicate 
paleness  of  her  interestmg  countenance. 


the  noble  forehead,  the  large  lustrous  blue 
eyes,  and  the  slender  figure,  with  the 
shoulders  only  partially  covered,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  would  have 
induced  even  a  severe  critic  of  female 
loveliness  to  forget  that  the  first  fragrant 
blush  of  youth  had  ceased  to  mantle  on 
her  cheeks.  Her  dress,  while  composed  of 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  material, 
was  yet  most  simple,  and  exhibited  that 
rare  taste  which  is  the  most  delicate  and 
pardonable  vanity  in  a  woman  of  mind — 
a  dress  of  dark  suk  set  off  to  advantage 
the  splended  contour  of  her  figure ;  a 
light  crape  shawl  thrown  carelesriy  over 
her  shoulders,  and  snow-white  cuffs  of  the 
finest  Brussels  lace,  which  shaded  her  deli¬ 
cate  white  hands,  constituted  her  sole  orn¬ 
aments. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  stood  an  ele¬ 
gant  table,  on  which  lay  several  richly 
TOund  gilt  Morocco  prayer-books,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  handsomely  carved  ivory  crucifix. 
The  glances  of  the  lady  were  directed 
anxiously  towards  the  park,  now  to  the 
bronxe  gates  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  now  towards  a  small  side  gate  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dark  foliage,  through  which 
a  person  might  enter  the  palace  and  the 
wmg  in  which  her  apartments  were  situa¬ 
ted  unobserved.  Although  the  royal 
decorations  of  the  room,  in  which  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  king  was  conspicu¬ 
ous — the  reverence  with  which  she  was 
saluted  by  the  several  maids  of  fionor, 
who  at  intervals  entered  the  cabinet,  all 
indicated  that  the  lady  occupied  an  emi¬ 
nent  position,  yet  her  appearance  did  not 
betoken  that  sunny  brigntness  of  fortune 
which  is  indicative  of  hopes  realized  and 
life’s  chief  aim  attained ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  clouded  by  a  cer- 
>  tain  expression  of  sorrow,  and  her  fore¬ 
head  did  not  display  the  smoothness  of 
happy  contentment. 

“V^ere  can  he  be  tarrying?”  she 
muttered  impatiently,  crushing  a  small 
note  she  held  in  her  hand.  “TTie  palace 
clock  has  already  struck  four,  and  in  half 
an-hour  the  king  may  be  expected,  and  if 
I  cannot  speak  to  him  previous,  my  efforts 
on  his  behalf  will,  I  fear,  prove  fruitless,” 
and  she  looked  with  increasing  impatience 
towards  the  two  entrances  into  the  park. 
Soon  her  countenance  became  animated, 
a  bright  expression  shot  from  her  ^es, 
and  a  joyous  sound  escaped  her  lips.  TTiis 
sudden  change  in  her  features  was  causecl 
by  the  entrance  of  a  man  into  the  park, 
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through  the  little  screened  wicket.  Look¬ 
ing  cautiously  round,  he  approached  with 
rapid  steps  the  door  leading  to  her  suit  of 
apartments. 

It  is  he !  it  is  he  !”  she  exclaimed,  and 
with  quick  movement  she  agitated  a  little 
silver  bell.  A  maid  of  honor  entered — 

“  Beatrice,”  said  she,  hastily  and  excit¬ 
ed,  “  I  expect  the  visit  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  must  converse  on  important 
business.  He  will  be  here  immeiliately ; 
while  he  remains  with  me  I  am  at  home 
to  no  one ;  understand,  Beatrice,  to  no 
one.”  Soon  the  stranger  entered. 
“Frederick!”  exclaimed  the  lady  Joy¬ 
fully,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  fnend 
of  her  youth. 

“  Madame,”  answered  Monsieur  de 
Malpre,  while  he  approached  a  little  near¬ 
er.  An  embarrassed  silence  now  com¬ 
menced  on  both  sides,  exactly  like  on  that 
former  occasion  many  years  past.  This 
time  the  lady  broke  the  silence,  “Your 
first  word,  Frederick,  after  a  separation 
of  tw'enty  years,  was  a  reproach,”  she 
said,  with  a  faltering  voice,  supporting 
herself  by  the  back  of  a  chair,  “  does 
Frances  exist  for  you  no  longer?  Have 
you  preserved  no  reminiscences  in  your 
heart  which” — at  these  words  she  cast  her 
eyes  blushingly  down — “  which  intercede 
for  forgiveness  for  the  friend  of  your 
youth  ?” 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  nused  his  head,  and 
looked  with  a  fixed  and  grieved  expression 
at  her. 

“  Frances,”  he  said,  “  Frances,  twenty 
years  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  India 
were,  indeed,  enough  to  dry  up  my  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  but  my  heart  remained  ever 
fresh  and  young  as  of  old !  Pardon, 
Frances,  this  stormy  restless  heart — that 
cold  word  shall  be  its  first  and  last  re- 
[»roach ;  from  this  moment,  no  Marquise 
de  Maintenon  exists  for  me,  but  only  a 
Frances  de  Aubign6,  does  this  satisfy, 
F  ranees  ?” 

“  I  thank  you,  Frederick ;  you  are  a 
noble,  rare  being !”  said  Madame  de  Main¬ 
tenon,  giving  him  her  hand,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips ;  “  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  we  last  met,  Frederick!” 
she  continued,  motioning  him  to  be  seated 
near  her,  and  regarding  him  attentively, 
as  if  making  a  comparison  between  then 
and  now. 

Malpre  guessed  her  thoughts. 

“  You  are  looking  for  the  features  of 
that  Frederick  whom  you  once  knew  in 


the  days  of  his  youth,  Frances,  but  you 
seek  in  vain ;  the  buniing  sim  of  India, 
and  these  scars  which  I  gained  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  king  against  the  wil<l  mountain 
tribes  of  Affghamstan,  and  the  warriors 
of  Holland,  have  entirely  effiieed  those 
features  once  familiar,  and  my  heart  alone 
remains  michanged !” 

“  Still,  as  ever,  an  enthusiast,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  pressing 
the  lumd  of  her  early  friend ;  tnen  she 
continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  “but  now, 
about  that  which  concerns  you  so  closely ; 
you  write  me  in  the  letter,  in  which  you 
ask  for  an  interview,  that  you  have  been 
slandered  to  the  king,  in  relation  to  your 
conduct  while  in  India ;  you  are  said  to 
have  neglected  the  service  of  the  king, 
and,  I  should  scorn  to  repeat  the  expres¬ 
sion,  if  you  had  not  already  written  it  to 
me,  and  to  have  been  accused  of  consider¬ 
able  peculations,  which  have  induced  him, 
without  listening  to  your  defence,  to  ban¬ 
ish  you  forever  from  the  court  and  Paris  ? 
Have  you  no  suspicion  about  this,  Frede¬ 
rick  ?” 

Certainly,  I  do  suspect,”  he  replied ; 
“  it  is  a  riv^,  who  has  vainly  endeavored 
to  disj^ssess  me  of  my  position  in  India ; 
one  oi  those  men  who,  when  they  are  sent 
as  governors,  or  commissaries,  into  the 
colonies,  plunder  and  impoverish  them  in 
every  possible  way,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Roman  proconsuls  and 
praetors  used  to  do;  my  slanderer  is  a 
relation  of  the  Marquise  de  Montespan.” 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  from  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  interrupted  him ;  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

“  What  b  the  matter,  Frances  ?  what 
ails  you  ?” 

“  Nothing,  nothing !”  she  answered 
(piickly  ;  “  continue  your  story,  Frede¬ 
rick  ;”  to  herself,  she  added,  “  extraordin¬ 
ary,  his  enemies  are  also  mine !” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  been  the  cause  of  depriv¬ 
ing  Madame  de  Montespan  again  of  the 
favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  through  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Fontages,  which  made  Madame 
de  Montespan  her  bitterest  enemy. 

“What  causes  me  most  grief  is,”  De 
Malpre  continued,  *‘not  the  banishment 
from  Court,  for  you  know,  Frances,  I 
never  was  a  courtier,  but  my  spotted  hon¬ 
or — the  blot  on  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  never  been  dishonored  by  a 
single  wrong  act-^the  shame  which  will 
attach  to  the  escutcheon  of  De  Malpre ; 
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therefore,  did  I  ask  you,  Frances,  for  this 
interview ;  not  that,  by  your  intercession, 
ou  may  obtain  for  me  mercy  from  the 
ing,  but  that  yon  might  gain  for  me  the 
right  of  defendmg  myself.” 

“  You  have  my  word,  Frederick,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  marchioness,  in  a  quick 
voice,  and  with  complexion  heightened 
by  excitement.  But,  suddenly,  she  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  glanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  cabinet,  steps  were  heard  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  a  short  imperative 
voice.  Before  Frederick,  whose  look  fol-  j 
lowed  that  of  the  marchioness,  could  de¬ 
termine  what  to  do,  the  door  was  hastily 
thrown  open,  and  the  king  entered,  with  a 
countenance  inflamed  by  anger,  and  eyes 
sparkling  fire. 

Malpre  quickly  rose  from  his  seat  at 
this  imexpected  ^pearance,  and  bowed 
before  Louis  XIV.,  while  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  breathless  with  excitement, 
remwned  sitting,  in  the  most  mortifying 
embarrassment,  concealing  her  glowing 
countenance  with  a  fan. 

For  one  moment,  a  painful  silence  pre¬ 
vailed,  until  the  king,  turning  to  Monsieur 
de  Malpre,  said,  in  a  rough  and  command¬ 
ing  voice,  “  Since  when  has  Monsieur  de 
Malpre  forgotten  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  king  ?  Did  I  not  order  you  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  since  to  leave  Paris  and 
Versailles  on  the  instant,  and  never  again 
to  appear  at  court  ?  announce  yourself  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard  on  duty  as  a  pri¬ 
soner,  and  hand  to  him  your  sword.” 

“  Sire !”  exclaimed,  at  this  harsh  sen¬ 
tence,  as  if  with  one  breath,  the  marchio¬ 
ness  and  De  Malpre. 

“  Not  a  single  word,”  roared  the  king. 

“  Go,  Monsieur  de  Malpre.” 

The  nobleman  obeyed,  submitting  to 
his  fate ;  he  was  already  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  cabinet,  when  the  marchio¬ 
ness,  with  a  firm  and'  commanding  voice, 
addressing  Monsieur  de  Malpre,  said, 
“  Remain,  Monsieur  de  Malpre  !  you  are 
in  my  room,  and  I  alone  can  order  you  to  ! 
leave  it.” 

The  king  bit  his  lips,  and  with  flashing 
eyes,  cried,  “  By  heaven,  marchioness,  you 
use  a  bold  speech.” 

“  A  speech,”  she  interrupted,  fearlessly, 
“  which,  certainly,  is  never  used  by  venal 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  and  onR  resorted 
to  those  who  desire  that  King  Louis 
XI V.  may  be  called  the  Just,  as  well  as 
the  Great ;  therefore,  Sire,  will  Monsieur 


de  Malpre  remain,  while  you  listen  to  his 
defence.” 

“  Madame,”  said  the  king,  surprised  by 
the  unusual  Oldness  of  this  speech,  which 
flattered  him,  notwithstanding. 

The  marchioness,  quickly  perceiving  the 
impression  which  her  words  had  made 
upon  the  king,  availed  herself  of  the  op 
portunity,  and  said  to  De  Malpre,  “  SpeaL, 
monsieur.” 

The  king,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  offered  no  opposition, 
and  De  Malpre,  in  a  short  impassioned 
speech,  convinced  him  of  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
During  this  time  the  king  had  been  at¬ 
tentively  observing  both  De  Malpre  and 
the  marchioness,  who,  in  this  moment  of 
excitement,  appeared  to  him  more  charm- 
ing  than  ever. 

When  De  Malpre  had  concluded,  he 
said:  “Very  well.  Monsieur  de  Malpre; 
your  banishment  is  annulled,  but  after 
you  have  presented  yourself  to  me  to¬ 
morrow.”  It  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
he  having  heard  something  of  the  former 
connexion  between  Frances  and  Freder¬ 
ick,  which  prompted  him  to  continue — 

“  Three  aays  afterwards  you  leave  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Now  take  leave  of  the  marchio¬ 
ness.” 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  made  a  deep  obei¬ 
sance,  and  without  a  single  word  in  re¬ 
ply,  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  the  mar¬ 
chioness  returning  his  salute  in  the  same 
manner.  One  tear  glistened  in  her  eye, 
which  the  king  did  not  perceive,  but  De 
Malpre  saw  it.  When  going  do^m  stairs 
he  was,  for  the  first  time,  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  afflicting  rencontre  witli 
the  poor  wife  of  a  crippled  author  and 
the  Mistress  of  France. 

ni.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  CTR. 

At  the  close  of  a  chilly  Antumn  day, 
in  the  year  1719,  one  of  those  cumbrous 
yellow-bodied  carriages,  used  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  at  the  commencement  of  the  la.st 
century,  was  seen  rolling  heavily  on  the 
road  from  V ersailles  to  St.  Cyr.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  school,  which  was  establish¬ 
ed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  the 
education  of  poor  girls  of  noble  birth, 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  an  old  grey¬ 
headed  servitor  descended  from  the  seat 
he  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  the  coach¬ 
man,  and  proceeded  to  lower  the  steps 
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and  assist  down  a  much  more  aged  and 
veiT  decrepit  man,  whose  tottenng  feet 
had  scarcely  power  remaining  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  body.  A  large  flowing  wig 
shrouded  a  shriveled  face,  furrowed  by 
many  a  scar,  and  the  trembling  hands, 
enclosed  in  ample  lace  cufis,  had  hardly 
strength  to  hold  the  gold-headed  cane 
with  which,  and  the  assistance  of  the  old 
servant,  he  endeavored  to  help  himself 
forward ;  the  dark  eyes,  which  shone 
from  beneath  a  pmr  of  bushy  eyebrows, 
alone  betrayed  the  feet  that  this' withered 
frame  was  still  occupied  by  a  not  entirely 
broken  spirit. 

“  Pull  the  bell,  Etienne,”  he  said,  impa¬ 
tiently,  but  with  tremulous  accents,  when 
he  saw  that  the  door  of  the  asylum  was 
not  yet  opened. 

The  old  servant  obeyed,  and  the  bell 
resounded  through  the  building.  The 
gate  was  soon  opened  by  the  portress, 
who,  on  perceiving  the  visitor,  displayed 
the  most  pleased  surprise.  She  said 
gently  to  him : 

“  At  last !  she  has  expected  you  ever 
since  morning.” 

The  aged  man  made  no  reply,  but, 
leaning  on  his  servant,  followed  the  por¬ 
tress,  who,  ascending  one  flight  of  stairs, 
opened  carefully  the  door  of  a  cell,  in 
which  he  distinguished  a  bed  on  either 
side;  torches  were  burning,  and  at  the 
head  the  priest  was  kneeling,  engaged  in 
prayer.  He  entered  sorrowudly  tnis  little, 
bare  cell,  where,  excepting  a  bed,  there 
was  only  a  chair,  a  praying-desk,  and  a 
cruciflx,  and  sitting  down  beside  the  bed 
he  folded  his  hands  and  ottered  a  silent 
prayer ;  then  he  looked  upward  and  con¬ 
templated  with  pmnful  emotion  the  coun¬ 


tenance  of  the  dying  lady,  by  whose 
couch  stood  neither  children,  relations, 
nor  friends,  her  only  comforter  b^ing  a 
single  priest,  who  now  rose,  and  turning 
towards  the  aged  mourner,  said  gently  : 

“It  was  the  last  wish  of  the  dying. 
Monsieur  de  Malpre,  to  behold  you  once 
more ;  and,  therefore,  did  1  write  and 
entreat  you  to  come.” 

He  o^y  nodded  with  his  head,  and 
murmured  “  heartfelt  thanks.” 

The  priest  then  bowed  and  left  the 
apartment. 

De  Malpre  bent  down  upon  the  bed, 
and  touched  the  pale,  emaciated  hand 
with  his  lips.  One  tear  fell  from  his  eyes, 
which  most  likely  had  not  shed  another 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  warm 
tear  falling  on  her  hand,  awoke  the  aged 
sufferer ;  she  opened  her  half  closed  eyes, 
and  when  she  perceived  who  it  was,  a 
faint  smile  of  pleasure,  transient  as  the 
forked  lightning  illumining  the  dark  clouds, 
assed  across  her  features;  motioning 
im  to  draw  nearer,  with  painful  effort, 
and  almost  dying  breath,  she  whispered : 

“  I  could  not  die  in  peace,  Frederick, 
without  seeing  you  once  more.  Pray  for 
me.” 

The  aged  De* Malpre  complied,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  holy  stillness  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  spirit  of  Madame  de  M^- 
tenon  passed  away. 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  called  for  help; 
the  priest  and  servant  entered,  and  with 
gentle  force  raised  the  poor  old  man  and 
led  him  away,  when  he  had  taken  a  last 
look  at  the  fece  of  dead,  and  murmured  a 
last  farewell. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event.  Monsieur 
de  Malpre  was  carried  to  his  last  home. 


from  Dickaiu^  Hooiebold  Word*. 

THE  SISTERS. 


COAPTER  I. 

No  one  would  have  believed  them  to 
be  sisters — yet  sisters  they  were ;  loving 
each  other  with  more  passion  than  calm 
affection;  for  they  had  passed  no  great 
part  of  their  lives  together.  They  were 
at  their  window,  watmng  the  fiery  glow 


of  the  sunset, .  burning  itself  upon  the 
golden  limes  and  copper-colored  beeches 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  blackness  of  a  great  yew 
overshadowing  one  half  their  garden. 

Hildred,  the  elder,  stood  erect;  the 
rich  light  falling  full  upon  her  broad  brow 
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and  dark  eyes.  Those  eyes  did  not  flinch 
or  seek  to  veil  themselves  from  the  radi¬ 
ance  ;  rather  they  seemed  to  dilate,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  receive  all  the  glory. 
Against  Hildred,  a  slighter  figure  leant ;  a 
fair  head  lay  upon  her  shoulder,  somewhat 
hidden  by  the  black  tresses  that,  though 
looped  up  behind,  fell  loosely  and  low 
down  upon  each  side  of  a  stately  throat. 
It  was  some  time  since  either  had  spoken, 
when  Hildred  said : 

“  So  you  think  he  loves  you,  Millie  ?” 

A  smile  that  had  a  dash  of  disdain  in  it, 
grew  wholly  tender  as  she  glanced  down 
upon  the  delicate  face,  and  saw  how  the 
drooping  eyelids  drooped  yet  more,  and 
the  faint  color  flushed  rosier  as  she  spoke. 
She  threw  herself  into  a  great  chair  that 
stood  near.  Millie  slipped  down  on  to  a 
enshion  at  her  feet,  having  given  no 
answer.  Hildred  repeated  her  question, 
passing  her  hand  caressingly  over  the 
neautiiMly-shaped  oval  head  resting 
ag^nst  her,  as  she  did  so.  No  word  yet ; 
but  bending  forward,  she  caught  the  last 
flicker  of  a  smile  dying  from  off  the  rosy 
mouth,  and  took  that  for  a  sufficient 
reply. 

“  Ah  !  child  I”  she  said,  “  no  need  for 
further  answer.  God  bless  you !”  Then 
she  added,  “  I  am  very  glad !”  Millie’s 
soft  little  hand  stole  up  into  Hildred’s. 
She  did  not  erjr  out,  though  her  sister’s ! 
fervent  cla.sp  pamed  her. 

“I  should  not  have  liked  to  speak  of 
this  yet,”  the  elder  went  on,  glancing  at 
the  mourning  they  both  wore ;  “  but  it  is 
needful  I  should  know.  I  have  to  plan 
for  the  future.  We  stand  alone  now — 
you  have  only  me  to  take  care  of  you  at 
present.” 

“  But  Hildred,”  Millie  said,  “we  need 
not  do  any  thing  different,  need  we?  We 
may  live  together  now?  You  will  stay 
with  me  always,  wont  you  ?” 

“That  is  impossible,  Millie,”  was  said 
very  decidedly. 

“  Why  impossible  ?”  Millie  asked,  ear¬ 
nestly.  “  Indeed,  I  can  not  do  without 
you.”  j 

“  You  shall  soon  learn  to  do  without  me, ' 
child.  Never  fear!  I  shall  not  leave  you  I 
till  there  is  a  dearer  some  one  else  to  care  | 
for  you.  Yon  are  one  of  those  who  ought 
always  to  have  strong  arms  rotmd  you, 
Millie.”  I 

“  But  why  leave  me  ?  You  say  you  love  * 
me  very  much.  If  you  think  I  could  be  I 
happy  knowing  you  left  alone,  it  is  not 


kind  of  you  to  judge  me  so.  You  ought 
not  to  be  proud  to  me,  Hildred,  although  I 
am  rich !” 

“  Bravely  said,  Millie  mine  ;  but  listen. 
You  think  this  pretty  place  yours — left 
you  by  your  uncle — ” 

“Our  uncle.  You  are  my  sister,  and 
must  share  his  gift.  If — if— -I  should  ever 
go  to  live  anywhere  else,  it  might  be  all 
yours,  if  you  wont  come  with  me.” 

“  I  say  your  uncle,  Millie.  He  did  not 
hold  me  a.s  his  niece ;  he  had  heard  how 
like  I  am  to  my  father !” 

“  If  he  had  only  known  yon,  sister,  he 
would  have  loved  you  in  spite — ” 

“Would  I  be  loved  in  spite  of  what  I 
glory  in  ?”  Hildred  said,  vehemently. 
“  No,  child.  We  miist  not  stop  to  quar¬ 
rel,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  yon: 
Millie,  you  are  not  rich,  ion  know  uncle 
died  suddenly ;  he  was  always  irresolnte, 
procrastinating,  weak  —  a  good  man, 
though,  for  loving  y^ou  so  well  as  he  did. 
He  had  made  no  will  when  he  died,  and 
an  heir-at-law  has  turned  up.” 

“  Millie  raised  her  head,  and  looked  up 
at  Hildred  inquiringly.  Hildred  went  on  : 
“  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  excitement  of 
disputing  his  claim ;  but  it  would  be  no 
use.  I  should  not  like  to  be  beaten ;  so 
you  must  give  np  to  him  quietly.” 

“  Then  the  dear  old  place  is  not  mine  ? 
I  can  not  give  it  to  you  ?”  Millie  said,  in 
pained  surprise. 

“  I  should  not,  could  not  have  taken  it, 
dear  one.  I  must  and  will  be  independent. 
No,  child,  nothing — at  least,  almost 
nothing — is  yours.  You  are  mine,  and  I 
am  glad — ” 

“  Of  what,  Hildred  ?” 

“That  we  are  free  of  all  obligations.  It 
is  glorious  to  be  free — free !” 

Hildred  repeated  the  word,  glancing  out 
with  a  fierce  look  in  her  e^es  that  told  of 
her  having  known  some  kind  of  slavery. 

“  I  was  getting  sick  of  life,”  she  went 
on  ;  “  it  was  not  life,  it  was  only  a  living 
death  I  had  with  my  aunt — great-aunt  as 
she  was,  but  w'ould  not  be  called  j^eat- 
aunt.  Every  day  I  grew  more  wicked, 
Millie.  I  liked  better  to  be  feared — hated 
— than  loved  by  them.  “Now  I  am  free, 
I  will  live  a  glorious,  battling  life !  Much 
as  I  love  you,  I  should  have  been  miserable 
again,  i^  to  take  care  of  jou,  I  had  had  to 
share  your  fortune  and  hfe  in  respectable 
idleness.” 

“But,  Hildred,  if  we  are  poor,  what 
shall  we  do?  You  will  have  to  go  back 
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again,  and  hadn’t  I  better  go  out  as  a  gov¬ 
erness  ?” 

“  I  go  back  again  ?  Never !  I  should  be 
an  idiot  to  do  so.  And  you !  You  do  not 
think  your  being  poor  will  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  to  that  lover  of  yours,  do  you  ?  If 
you  do,  you — we — will  starve,  before  you 
shall  marry  him.  But  there  will  be  no 
need  to  starve,  or  even  to  want :  I  shall 
work,  as  I  have  always  longed  to  do.” 

Millie  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  said  quietly : 

“O  llildred!  I  did  not  mean  that. 
But  I  should  not  like — he’s  not  rich — 
and — ” 

“  I  see.  But  you  are  not  penniless  even 
now ;  you  shall  still  be  a  bit  of  an  heiress.” 
yknd  llildred  then  first  conceived  a  resolu¬ 
tion  she  afterwards  acted  out. 

“  But,  llildred,  was  not  your  aunt  kind  ? 
Oh!  if  I  had  but  known  you  were  not 
happy!”  Millie  spoke  so  earnestly  that 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  “  Why  didn’t 
you  write?” 

“  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
all  my  wild  troubles,  child  ?  I  bore  them, 
and  they  did  not  break  my  spirit.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  been  a  meek,  mean,  hypocritical 
creature,  I  might  have  been  very  comfort¬ 
able^” 

With  what  scorn  she  said  tlie  last  word ! 

“  If  I  wanted  to  go  back  ever  so  much,” 
she  added,  **  I  could  not.  1  lost  all  chance 
of  reinstatement  by  coming  to  you.  Mine 
was  too  good  a  place  to  be  emptv  long.  I 
had  a  spiteful  letter  from  the  old  lady  this 
morning,  bidding  me  an  affecting  farewell, 
and  telling  me  of  an  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  cousin  of  mine  who  is  filling  my 
place  to  the  ohl  lady's  entire  satisfriction, 
reminding  me,  too,  that  I  could  not  live 
on  the  miserable  pittance  left  me  by  my 
father !” 

“  You  had  other  letters,  hadn’t  you,  llil¬ 
dred  ?” 

“  One  from  this  same  heir,  in  answer  to 
an  epistle  of  mine.  He  is  so  polite  that  I 
feel  mine  w'as  unnecessarily  bitter.  He 
talks  about  duty  to  those  nearest  him 
compelling  him  to  do  what  is  pauiful,  and 
such  stun  as  that.  Perhaps  he  satisfies 
his  own  conscience,  however.” 

“Your  other  letter?” 

Hildred  looked  fearlessly  into  Millie’s 
inquiring  eyes;  but  a  richer  color  came 
into  her  cheeks  as  she  answered  : 

“An  inclosure  in  my  aunt’s.  A  cruel 
letter,”  she  went  on  dreamily ;  “  yet  it 
pleases  me  well  enough.  Truly  it  has 
been  somewhat  long  in  reaching  me — five, 


six  months — well  1  thank  you,  aunt,  that 
vou  sent  it  at  all,  though  it  wasn’t  out  of 
kindness  you  did  so.  I  shall  see  now 
what  truth  there  is  in  some  of  these  fine 
words.  If  they  are  true,  why  then, 

‘  the  world  is  not  so  bitter  but  a  smile 
may  make  it  sweet’  for  somebody.  But 
tell  me,  Millie,  child,  is  it  true  that  men 
are  deceivers  ever  ?  Do  you  expect  to 
find  any  man  constant,  loving  one  for  one¬ 
self  alone  ?” 

“  I  would  I  were  dead  if  not,”  Millie 
answered  fiiintly. 

“  Is  it  so,  Aullie  ?”  Hildred  said,  half- 
startled  at  the  fervency  of  that  low  reply. 
Stooping  down,  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  the 
girl’s  forehead,  saying:  “That  is  right ;  be 
thorough  in  all  your  life.” 

“  Dear  Hildred,  some  of  us  have  to  suf¬ 
fer;  no  one  suffers  thoroughly  who  does 
not  suffer  patiently.” 

“Suffer!  You  shall  not  know  muoh 
about  suffering  if  I  can  help  it.  Now 
tell  me,”  she  went  on,  “  when  does  this 
mysterious  friend  of  yours,  whose  name  I 
have  not  heard  you  name  yet — when  does 
he  return  ?” 

“  V ery  soon — any  day.  O  Hildred ! 
when  you  see  him,  you  will  think  it 
strange  that  he  cares  for  such  a  girl  as  I 
am.  1  never  could  fancy  it  true  that  he 
liked  me  much,  till — till  I  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  then  be  was  so  tender.  But 
I  don’t  like  talking  about  this,  even  to 
you,  for  he  hiu  never  said  to  me  plainly 
that — ” 


“  That  he  loves  you :  w'ishes  to  marry 
you  ?” 

“  So  I  don’t  feel  as  if  it  were  right  to 
talk  about  it.” 

“  .iVli !  when  he  comes  back  you  will 
not  care  much  about  poor  Hildred  any 
more.” 

“  I  shall,  Hildred,  you  know  I  shall — I 
am  not  fickle,  1  never  forget.  But  isn’t  it 
odd?  He  did  not  even  know  I  had  a  sis¬ 
ter  until  a  few  days  before  he  left.  You 
see,  I  did  not  know’  you  well,  did’nt  love 
you,  or  I  should  have  spoken  about  you. 
When  I  thought  of  you,  Hildred,  it  used 
always  to  be  with  fear.” 

“  Wliy,  silly  one  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  had  heard  you  were 
very  proud — and  so  you  are.  I  thought 
j  you  would  despise  poor  me,  but  you  don’t, 
1 1  was  right  in  picturing  you  in  other 
1  tilings  though.  When  I  crept  into  the 
1  room,  the  day  you  came,  and,  before  you 
I  knew  I  was  come,  saw  you  standing  erect, 
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stately,  there,  by  the  window,  looking  so 
grand  in  that  splendid  dress  (you  nave 
not  had  it  on  since),  I  knew  directly  that 
you  were  my  queenly  sister,  Hildred.” 

“And  what  did  Queen  Hildred  do, 
child?”  “Turned,  looked,  smiled,  and 
took  poor  little  trembling,  ciying  me  into 
her  dear  arms.  Was  I  like  what  you 
fancied  me,  Hildred  ?” 

“  Not  one  whit.  I  expected  to  find  a 
fretful,  spoilt  girl :  helpless,  and  rather 
heartless.” 

“  Why  did  you  oome,  if  you  did  not 
think  you  should  love  me  ?” 

“  Because  you  were  my  mother’s  child. 

I  knew  you  were  in  trouble,  and  thought 
you  might  want  my  strong  arm  to  pro¬ 
tect  you.” 

“You  did  not  know  about  there  being 
no  will  ?” 

“No;  but  I  expected  it  might  be  so 
when  I  heard  how  sudden  my  uncle’s 
death  was.  If  I  had  found  you  a  rich, 
well-befriended  young  lady,  Millie,  I 
should  not  have  stayed  with  you  long. 
But,  now,  no  more  ploasmit  twilight-talk. 
We  must  have  candles,  shut  out  the 
beautiful  night,  and  go  right  earnestly  to 
business.” 

“  Business !  how  funny,  we  two  girls !” 

“  Very  funny,  but  no  fiirce  with  me, 
child.” 

And  so  it  seemed.  The  room  shut  up 
and  lights  brought,  Hildred  settled  her¬ 
self  at  the  table,  and  was  soon  absorbed 
in  looking  over  sundry  old  papers  ;  some 
her  uncle’s,  some  relating  entirely  to  Mil¬ 
lie’s  afifairs.  A  lawyer  was  coming  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  Hildred  would  not  be 
content  ignorantly  and  passively  to  leave 
all  in  his  hands,  although  Millie  advised 
her  to  do  so,  saying  that  surely  no  one 
would  cheat  two  or^an  girls.  Hildred’s 
dark  look  of  bitter  pride  came  back  as 
she  answered  that  she  did  not  know;  that, 
at  any  rate,  she  preferred  knowing  a  little 
into  the  matter  herself.  So  she  sat  for 
hours  puzzling  out  very  complicated  and 
irregular  accounts,  and  Millie  stayed  by 
her,  riving  her  what  assistance  she  could, 
till  Hildr^  marked  the  pale  weariness  on 
her  face,  and  sent  her  to  bed. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Hildred 
herself  finally  raised  her  head  with  the 
triunmhant  look  of  one  who  has  mastered 
a  difficulty.  She  locked  up  the  now 
methodically  arranged  papers  ;  paced  the 
room  some  time,  looking  rather  wild  with 
her  hair  pushed  back  from  her  flushed 


face,  and  her  dark  brows  knit  in  eager 
thought ;  and  then  went  up-stairs ;  knelt 
— no  nightly  form  with  her — by  the  win¬ 
dow,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  two  most  dear  to  her ;  un¬ 
dressed  in  the  dark,  and  laid  herself  down 
softly  beside  her  sleeping  sister. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

Next  morning,  as  they  sat  at  break¬ 
fast,  the  sisters  were  gayer  than  they  had 
yet  been.  Millie’s  mood  was  sobered  and 
chastened  by  rememberance  that  one  who 
had  loved  her  well,  lay  in  the  churchyard ; 
yet  her  face  was  fuU  of  a  tender  hope 
that,  in  its  calmness,  seemed  more  lixe 
certainty — content.  Hildred’s  gayety  was 
somewhat  forced,  and  her  manner  rather 
absent ;  her  fiuje  fixed  by  resolute  purpose, 
which  her  keen  eves,  looking  onwara,  ap 
peared  to  see  already  fulmling.  Milhe 
was  relieved  from  a  great  dread  when  her 
sister  told  her  that  she  need  not  yet  leave 
the  house  she  so  much  loved ;  that  they 
might  stay  in  it  at  least  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas — only  paying  rent  for  living  in  what 
Millie  had  thought  her  own  property, 
which  was  strange.  In  that  time,  Hildred 
said,  though  Christmas  was  not  far  off, 
much  might  happen,  and  they  could  settle 
plans  for  their  luture.  Hildred  had  many 
schemes  for  herself — glancing  all  of  them 
at  a  possibility,  but  falung  off  from  it  shyly, 
and  then  growing  confused  in  all  but  one 
central  idea,  that  she  would  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  would  make  herself  famous ; 
for  Millie  she  had  but  one  plan,  fixed  and 
constant. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  serenely 
beautiful  days  we  often  get  in  late  autumn ; 
the  sky  cloudless,  the  air  fresh  yet  soft, 
the  whole  earth  dazzlingly  bright- vestured. 

“  A  holiday  morning,  Millie !”  Hildred 
exclaimed,  as  they  stood  in-  the  sun  on  the 
door-step.  “  Let  us  be  children  now :  this 
afternoon  I  shall  put  on  my  woman  of 
business  and  of  the  world  aspect.  You 
shall  take  me  one  of  your  favorite  rambles. 
We  will  go  blackberrying,  if  any  berries 
are  left  for  us.” 

Hildred  and  Millie  went  out  together, 
and  spent  the  whole  bright  morning  in 
aimless  wandering,  and  gay  hopeful  talk. 
The  expression  of  Hildred’s  face  softened 
andgrew  sweeterwith  every  hour  she  spent 
with  Millie ;  she  did  not  often  startle  the 
girl  now  by  the  vehemence  of  her  demon¬ 
strations  of  affection,  or  by  the  abruptness 
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of  her  manners,  as  she  bad  constantly 
done  at  first ;  but  still  Millie's  fear  re¬ 
turned  a  little  now  and  then. 

Millie  was  very  pretty  :  so  Hildred  told 
her  as  they  sat  on  the  bill-side,  overlook¬ 
ing  their  hoiise  and  the  valley  Kmeath  it. 
She  watched  the  color  deepen  on  the  soft, 
clear  cheek,  and  the  beautiful  light  sparkle 
in  the  dove-like  eyes  that  generally  shone 
with  a  meek  calm  lustre.  When  Millie 
answered  simply,  “  I  am  very  glad  !”  her 
sister  knew  of  what  she  was  ^ad,  and  of 
whom  she  thought  most.  Then  Hildred’s 
passionate  heart  beat  high,  full  of  love, 
longing,  unrest,  jealousy;  and  her  eager 
eyes  looked  out  into  her  own  fiitiue  some¬ 
what  fiercely. 

Lying  on  the  turf  beside  Millie,  she 
stretchy  out  her  right  arm  appealingly, 
not  heeding  that  she  threw  her  hand  vio¬ 
lently  upon  a  short  tuft  of  prickly  gorse  ; 
she  was  thinking  too  absorbedly  to  feel 
the  pain.  It  was  not  until  Millie  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  O  Hildred  I  your  poor  hand  !  ” 
that  her  attention  was  drawn  to  it.  Hil¬ 
dred’s  were  beautiful,  though  not  very 
small  hands ;  well-formed,  and  as  white  as 
Millie’s  own.  She  was  sorry  the  right 
hand  was  scratched,  for  it  looked  ugly, 
and  she  took  delight  in  having  every  thing 
belonging  to  her  admirable — not  that  she 
cared  for  admiration,  save  such  as  inno¬ 
cent  Millie’s;  for  often  in  her  short,  life 
she  had  turned  from  it  with  disdain  ;  but 
that  it  seemed  to  her  right  and  fitting 
that  she  should  be  handsome,  proper  that 
she  should  be  proud.  Hildred  gloried  in 
all  consciousness  of  power — and  beauty 
was  a  power.  She  had  never  wished  to 
be  deformed  or  ugly  ;  although  often  she 
had  disliked  to  read  in  people’s  looks  that 
they  saw  her  beautiful.  Hildred  was 
sorry,  therefore,  that  she  had  disfimired 
her  hand ;  but  ihe  liked  to  feel  Millie’s 
soft,  caressing  touch  as  she  bound  up  the 
wounds.  Yet,  when  patched  up,  it  look¬ 
ed  very  ugly,  and  Hildred  transferred  the 
two  or  three  splendid  rings  she  always 
wore  on  it  to  her  other,  that  the  wounded 
one  might  not  be  so  conspicuous. 

It  was  growing  afternoon,  and  clouding 
over  drearily;  Millie  looked  chill.  Hil¬ 
dred  proposed  that  they  should  go  home, 
and  they  wound  their  way  down  the  hill¬ 
side. 

Daylight  was  fading  when  the  expected 
lawyer  came.  Hildred  had  fancied  that 
Millie  looked  a  shade  paler  than  usual, 
and  seemed  weary  after  the  morning’s 
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ramble.  She  said  she  would  not  have 
her  pretty  head  troubled  about  business, 
and  left  her  l^ing  on  the  sofa  in  the  fire- 
lighted  drawing-room. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  death  the 
uncle’s  study  was  lighted  up,  and  Hildred 
sat  there  with  the  man  of  law. 

As  Millie  lay  thinking  how  sweet  it  was 
to  have  a  sister  so  strong,  so  wise,  to  take 
care  of  her ;  wondering  tf  it  were  sweet¬ 
er  yet  to  have  a  mother,  and  then,  per¬ 
chance,  pondering  deeply  how  it  wouJa  be 
to  have  a  husband — ^her  thinking,  after 
awhile,  became  dreaming;  she  did  not 
stir  when  some  one  opened  the  house- 
door,  as  if  with  a  privileged  hand  ;  when 
a  firm  step  came  tnrough  the  hall ;  and, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  into  the  very 
room.  The  study  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house;  Hildred  sitting  there,  bringing 
the  whole  power  of  her  intellect,  concen¬ 
trating  her  attention  upon,  the  matter 
before  her,  heard  nothing  external  to  that 
study,  apart  from  that  matter.  She  had 
some  trouble  in  persuading  Mr.  Blankardt 
that  it  was  any  use  for  him  to  go  over 
the  business  with  her ;  more — for  he  was 
a  sensible,  conscientious,  practical  man — in 
making  him  understand,  that  she  had 
fully  determined,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to 
oppose  her,  on  a  course  of  action  he 
could  not  approve,  and  from  which  ho 
tried  to  dissuade  her ;  most  of  all,  in  ex¬ 
tracting  from  him  a  promise  that  (as  she 
would  have  her  own  way)  he  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  her  when  she  sent 
him  her  fin^  command  to  do  so :  all  this 
took  time,’  energy,  and  what  was  far  more 
difficult  to  Hildred,  patience. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  passing  in  the 
drawing-room  ? 

That  some  one  who  had  entered  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously,  came  softly  up  to  where 
the  bright  fire-light  played  upon  a  fair 
young  head,  thrown  back  upon  a  crimson 
sofa-cushion,  as  Millie  lay  dreaming,  with 
her  hands  folded,  crossed  quietly  upon  her 
breast.  That  some  one  was  a  large  man, 
and  he  looked  gigantic  in  the  dim,  xmeer- 
tain  light ;  yet  he  had  walked  quite  noise¬ 
lessly  up  the  room,  and  bent  down  over 
the  sweet,  calm  face,  before  even  an  eye¬ 
lash  stirred.  He  bent  very  low ;  and  a 
heavy  lock  of  his  strong  hair  swept  across 
a  pale  cheek;  then  IVfillie  awoke,  in  tu¬ 
multuous  fright,  conscious  of  a  presence. 
But  when  she  sat  up,  and  could  be  quite 
sure  that  she  was  not  still  dreaming,  no 
one  was  near  her ;  only  a  tall,  dark  figure 
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stood  by  the  fire,  a  grave  feice  was  looking 
into  it,  its  light  Hashed  upon  a  noble  brow, 
and  stem,  set  mouth. 

Millie  uttered  a  name  with  such  a  sweet 
accent  of  simple  glad  surprise,  that  its 
owner  was  quickly  at  her  side.  He  not 
only  took  her  hands,  both  of  them,  but  he 
drew  her  into  his  arms  saying : 

“  You  are  mine,  sweet  Millie,  is  it  not 
so?” 

She  answered  only,  “  Yes.” 

“  And  you  love  me — very  much  ?”  he 
continued. 

Vaguely  thinking  that  he,  perhaps, 
should  first  say  that  to  her,  Millie  remam- 
ed  silent. 

“  Millie !  my  Millie  I”  he  went  on,  in  a 
tone  she  could  not  resist.  “You  must 
not  be  proud  and  cold  with  me.  I  love 
you  because  you  are  gentle,  meek,  in¬ 
finitely  sweet.  I  want  your  love  to 
soothe  me,  to  give  me  rest.  I  have  had 
much  pain  and  trouble,  Millie.” 

Her  little  fingers  tightened  their  grasp 
of  the  great  hand  that  held  both  ners. 
That  might  have  been  answer  enough 
surely ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  he 
added: 

“  So,  Millie,  you  must  say :  ‘  I  do  love 
you  very  mucli,  dear  Erie.’  ” 

A  low  tremulous  voice  repeated — 

“  I  do  !  indeed,  I  do !  I  love  you  very 
much,  dear  Erie !” 

“Tbat  is  right,  sweet  Millie.  Now, 
how  are  you  ?  Have  you  been  grieving 
much,  my  child?  Have  you  been  alone 
all  these  long  days  since  I  left  you  ?”  And 
he  looked  down  fondly  upon  her. 

“  No  !  My  sister  came  I  O  Mr.  Lyne- 
ward,  I  love  her  dearly !”  Millie  began. 

“  Silly  child !  I  am  not  Mr.  Lyneward 
for  you  any  more,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
hear  how  much  you  love  any  body  but 
me.” 

“And  don’t  you  love  any  body  but  me?” 
Millie  asked,  lifting  up  her  heaci,  fixing  her 
“  wise,  innocent”  eyes  on  his.  But  he  did 
not  answ’er,  only  lussed  her  eyes  gravely, 
saying  softly : 

“  How  pretty  you  are,  Millie,  my  Mil¬ 
lie  !”  then  he  drew  her  down  to  him 
again,  and — sighed. 

After  a  little  he  asked  Millie  W'hy  she 
wept,  for  he  felt  warm  tears  drop  dowm 
upon  his  hand,  and  when  she  breathed 
out  that  it  was  because  she  was  so  happy, 
his  strong  arm  wr^ped  her  round  closer 
yet,  and  he  said  reverently :  “  God  keep 
you  so  I” 


There  was  very  little  said  during  the 
hour  or  more  that  Millie  and  Erie  Lyne¬ 
ward  sat  together.  He  had  never  talked 
to  her  much,  and  she — ^her  little  heart 
was  too  full ! 

At  last  Millie  said :  “  That  man  is  gone 
now,  and  I  must  go  to  my  sister.” 

Millie  said,  “  My  sister,”  with  a  strange 
pride  in  the  words.  She  could  only  say 
them  speaking  of  one  person  in  the  wide 
worid.  She  felt  sure  that  the  lawyer  was 
gone,  for  she  heard  the  bustle  of  depart¬ 
ure,  some  time  since,  and  wondered  un¬ 
easily  why  Hildred  did  not  come  in.  But 
when  she  rose,  Mr.  Lyneward  drew  her 
back.  He  did  not  choose  to  spare  her  yet ; 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  sisters 
and  explanations  to-morrow,  he  said. 

Neither  of  them  had  heard  the  door 
softly  opened  a  little  while  before  ;  nor 
seen  a  tall  figure  stand  at  it  a  moment,  a 
bewildered  fiice  grow  conscious  of  misery. 
Neither  could  be  conscious  of  the  agony 
of  a  passionate  heart,  that  believed  itself 
breaking. 

Hildred  had  come  to  the  door ;  and, 
seeing  no  bright  light  stream  from  under¬ 
neath  it,  had  opened  it  very  gently,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  Millie  asleep.  What  had 
she  seen  so  horrible  in  that  room  ? 

The  gloomy  afternoon  had  wildened 
into  a  weird,  wet  night;  a  few  moments 
before,  she  had  been  hospitably  sorry  to 
allow  Mr.  Blankardt  to  go  out  into  it, 
well-defended  as  he  was ;  now  she  rushed 
out  with  uncovered  head,  up  the  steep 
garden,  up  on  to  the  bleak,  bare  top  of 
the  hilL  It  was  blackly  dark.  The  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  to  touch  her  on  all  sides,  to 
press  round  her,  to  crush  against  her 
strained  eyeballs,  to  madden  her.  She 
shrieked — no  one  could  hear — and  she 
shrieked  out  that  Erie  Lyneward  was  a 
traitor.  She  had  almost  cursed  Millie’s 
innocent,  sweet  face. 

She  had  thrown  herself  on  the  ^ound. 
After  lying  there  half-stupefied  awhile,  she 
rose  ;  the  proud,  strong  heart  called  up  all 
its  stren^h.  She  even  smiled  to  herself^ 
saying  that  she  could  bear  it — ay,  and 
more  a  thousand  times. 

There  was  one  bitter  consolation :  her 
pride  was  wounded  in  nowise.  She  was 
not  deserted  ;  this  man  had  never  known 
that  she  loved  him.  She  had  treated  him 
like  a  dog  when  he  dared  to  speak  to  her 
of  love,  as  she  did  all  who  so  spoke  in  that 

i)ast  that  seemed  many  a  life-time  ago; 
or  her  wild  heart  had  been  driven  to  des- 
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peration  by  its  early  enlightenment  of  the 
world’s  hollowness.  She  had  spumed  all 
men.  lie,  like  the  rest,  she  thought  then 
wooed  the  heiress,  Ilildred  Vynern;  not 
the  woman,  who  had  a  heart  richer  than 
much  fine  gold. 

It  was  long  months  since  he  had  written 
her  that  letter — his  indignantly  passionate 
appeal — the  last,  as  he  told  her,  he  would 
ever  make.  It  had  never  been  answered. 
Who  was  guilty  then?  No  tnist  had 
been  betrayed,  if  she  had  placed  none. 
Ay !  but  those  happy  weeas  she  had 
spent  with  Millie!  What  had  she  not 
learned  to  believe  ?  What  ho|)e8  had  she 
cherished  ?  Wliat  wild  way  her  love  had 
ma<le ! 

Some  one  must  be  deeply  guilty,  or 
whence  this  racking  misery?  Tlien  she 
thought  of  the  fiilse  old  woman  who  had 
kept  that  letter  back  from  her  so  long — 
sent  it  at  last  in  mockery,  to  show  that 
she  no  longer  cared  if  niece  Hildred 
hanged  herself  or  married  a  Lyneward — 
one  of  a  race  she  hated.  As  Ilildred 
thought,  she  put  up  her  two  strong  hands, 
and  with  them  clasped  her  brow  tightly 
as  if  she  felt  that,  indeed,  the  horrible 
pain  there  might  split  it.  She  sat  a  long 
time  in  that  posture,  the  winds  raving 
round  her,  driving  the  rain  against  her  in 
sheets. 

UjKin  the  stormy  troubled  sea  of  her 
thoughts  Millie’s  face  soon  shown  down, 
surrounded  by  a  halo ;  no  sin,  no  sorrow, 
must  tarnish  the  effulgence  of  that  encir¬ 
cling  radiance. 

For  awhile  this  was  the  one  distinct 
thought — all  else  was  surging  pain  and 
scorn — scorn,  infinite  scorn,  of  a  man  who 
could  love  here  and  love  there  (if  indeed, 
he  had  ever  loved  her) — for  whom  one 
love,  even  if  unretumed,  could  not  suffice 
for  a  life-time — who,  disappointed  in  his 
first  few  feeble  attempts  to  win  a  response 
to  his  passion,  turned  to  love  elsewhere, 
instead  of  either  putting  love  out  of  his 
life,  or  consecr.ating  and  concentrating  all 

Cower  he  had  to  the  gaining  of  what  he 
ad  first  wanted.  One  of  these  two  things 
Hildred  felt  she  would  have  done  had  she 
l>een  such  a  man  as  she  was  woman. 

After  all,  was  it  possible  that  Erie 
Lyneward  shoold  lot^e  Millie  Grey  ?  Millie 
was  fair,  sweet,  and  good ;  but  could  a 
man  whose  heart  and  mind  had  so  vast  an 
emptiness  to  be  filled,  rest  satisfied  with 
shnning  there  the  little  child  Millie?  No! 
If  not,  what  danger  was  there  for  Millie 


from  her  ?  Hildred  was  conscious  of  power 
— of  power  over  Erie  Lj-neward  such  as 
no  one  else  had  ever  possessed.  What 
should  she  do  ? — how  shield  Millie  ?  She 
had  judged  her  sister’s  character  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  that  if  ever  the  love 
that  had  been  between  Hildred  and  Erie 
Lyneward  came  to  her  knowledge,  she — 
child  as  she  was — was  capable  of  resolute¬ 
ly  sacrificing  herself  to  make  two  she 
loved  beyond  all  the  world  happy.  Millie 
must  discover  nothing.  There  was  safety 
for  Millie,  as  well  as  consolation  for  Hil¬ 
dred,  in  the  one  thing ;  Erie  Lyneward 
did  not  susj)ect  that  proud  Hildred 
Vynem  had  ever  loved  him.  This  know¬ 
ledge  must  be  kept  from  him  for  ever. 
What  a  weary,  dreary,  heart-sickening 
future ! 

Hildred  retraced  her  way  with  difficulty; 
gained  her  own  room,  and  locked  her 
door,  in  safety.  She  had  but  just  escaped 
meeting  Mr.  Lyneward.  She  shrunk 
back,  shrouded  in  darkness,  had  almost 
felt  him  touch  her,  as  he  went  away  down 
the  garden.  Millie  now  woidd  come 
seeking  for  her  ?  What  must  she  do  ? 

She  had  torn  off  her  wet  dress,  hidden 
it,  wrapped  her  dressing-gown  round  her, 
and  shaken  some  of  the  cold  rain  from  her 
hair,  when  Millie  knocked  at  the  door. 
Ilildred  opened  it,  but  turned  quickly 
from  her  sister’s  gaze. 

“  How  pale  you  are,  Ilildred !”  the  girl 
exclaime«I. 

“  j:\nd  cold  and  tired.  I’ve  been  at 
work,  you  know.  •  I’m  going  to  bed  now. 

It  is  late,  isn’t  it  ?”  Hildred  said  hurri¬ 
edly. 

“Not  much  past  nine,  and  tea  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you ;  and,  O  Hildred !  I  have 
so  much  to  talk  to  you  about,”  Millie  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Have  some  mercy,  child !  I  am  utterly 
weary.  Erie  LjTieward  has  been  here. 
You  see  I  know  already.” 

“  Hildred,  how  did  you  learn  his  name  ? 

I  never  mentioned  it,  because — ” 

“  Because  it  is  an  enemy’s  name.” 

“You  are  not  angry,  dear  Hildred — ” 

“No,  no.  Tell  me  all  to-morrow.  Put 
out  your  light.  My  head  is  bad,  and  it 
hurts  me.” 

“  O  dear  Hildred,  forgive  me  !  How  sel¬ 
fish  I  am !  You  have  l)€en  tiring  yourself 
for  me.  Lie  down  quickly,  dear,  and  I 
will  bring  you  up  some  tea.  It  will  do 
your  head  good,”  Millie  jdeaded  tear-  , 
fully. 
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“  I  will  lie  down  (that  I  might  never 
wake !  was  in  her  heart),  hut  no  tea ;  I 
can  not  be  troubled.  Don’t  think  me  im- 
kind,  or  angry ;  but  you  had  better  let  me 
sleep  alone  to-night.” 

“If  you  wish  it,  you  shall.” 

“  I  do  wish  it.  Good  night.  I  shall 
lock  my  door,  and  then  throw  myself 
straight,  upon  my  bed.” 

Millie  went  away,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
acted  very  selfishly ;  and  as  if  Hildred 
were  only  too  good  not  to  scold  her.  Hil¬ 
dred  did  throw  herself  upon  her  bed ;  but 
she  did  not  sleep  the  nignt  through.  How 
could  she  ? 

CHAPTKB  m. 

Some  thing  had  come  between  them 
both  when  they  met  next  morning.  Hil¬ 
dred  was  calm  and  kind,  but  cold,  Millie 
thought.  Indeed,  Hildred  did  not  dare  to 
be  tender — she  could  not  afford  it;  she 
needed  all  her  strength  only  to  keep  firm, 
resolute.  He  face  looked  like  sculptured 
marble  in  its  fixedness ;  but  her  eyes 
gleamed  strangely.  Millie’s  face  changed 
every  moment,  as  she  told  Hildred  all 
that  had  passed  between  herself  and  Mr. 
Lynewara  the  night  before. 

It  still  blew  and  rained. 

Did  Millie  expect  Mr.  Lyneward  that 
morning?  Hildred  asked.  When  Millie 
answered,  perhaps  he  would  not  come,  as 
the  weather  was  so  bad,  Hildred  smiled 
scornfully ;  thinking  how  much  better  she 
knew  him,  and  that  the  wild  weather  was 
one  sure  inducement  to  bring  him  out.  She 
followed  up  her  question  by  asking  Millie 
where  he  lived,  about  what  time  he  gen¬ 
erally  came,  and  whether  walking  or  rid¬ 
ing?  Then  she  took  up  her  station  at 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  road, 
and  sat  there. 

Millie  was  unhappy.  She  was  sure  Hil¬ 
dred  was  ill ;  thought  she  was  angry,  or 
sorry,  too.  All  sorts  of  miseries  entered 
into  the  little  head  bent  down  assiduoiisly 
over  some  work. 

Hildred  (who  never  shammed  except 
to  gain  some  great  end)  made  no  pretense 
of  reading,  or  working,  but  sat  idle  ;  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  the  great  chair  Millie  had 
made  her  take,  her  cold  hands  lying  list¬ 
lessly  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  glittering,  and 
intent  in  watching.  At  last  she  saw  Erie 
Ljneward  coming ;  he  was  a  long  way  off, 
but  she  knew  him. 

,  She  turned  her  rigid  face  round  to  Mil¬ 
lie,  and  said : 


“  Millie,  your  lover  is  coming — I  want 
to  speak  to  him  alone.  Go  into  the  study 
for  a  little;  there  is  a  fire  there.  You 
are  not  afraid,”  she  added,  seeing  that 
Millie  lingered,  “not  afi-aid  that  I  shall 
steal  him  from  you,  are  you  ?” 

It  did  not  occur  to  Millie  to  wonder 
how  it  was  that  Hildred  knew  him. 

“  Not  afraid  of  that !”  Millie  said ;  and 
she  came  to  Hildred’s  side,  knelt  beside 
her,  twining  her  arms  round  her  waist,  and 
looking  up  beseechingly  into  her  sister’s 
dark  eyes:  but  Hildred  knew  that  Mr. 
Lyneward  was  almost  at  the  house-door. 
She  felt  desperate ;  rose,  and  half-led, 
half-carried  Millie  from  the  room.  When 
she  had  her  safe  in  the  study,  she  kissed 
her — ^not  tenderly,  but  fiercely — and  went 
away,  leaving  Millie  full  of  tearful  wonder. 

She  got  back  into  the  drawing-room 
before  Mr.  Lyneward  had  entered  the 
house.  She  stood  waiting  him,  her  fece 
turned  from  the  light.  She  heard  him 
Stride  across  the  hall.  He  had  opened 
the  door,  was  in  the  room ;  he  stood 
still.  Hb  face  grew  bewildered  and 
deeply  troubled,  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
spoKe  first.  Coldly  greeting  him,  she 
pointed  to  the  chair  he  was  to  take,  oppo¬ 
site  to  her.  He  obeyed  her  stately  ges¬ 
ture,  and  she  condescended  to  explain : 

“I  am  Millie’s  sister,  Mr.  Ljneward. 
You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  ?” 

“Miss  Vynem — Hildred  Vynem!”  he 
said  perplexedly. 

“I  have  cast  off  that  name — my  aunt 
made  me  adopt  it.  I  have  left  her.  I 
am  Hildred  Grey.  I  hear,”  she  went  on 
steadily,  “  that  you  are  my  sister’s  accept¬ 
ed  lover.  I  am  her  elder  sister  and  self- 
constituted  guardian.” 

“  Hildred  V  ynem,  Millie’s  sister  ?” 

“  Even  ^80.  What  do  you  find  so  strange 
in  that?”*Hildred  askea. 

“  Much,”  Mr.  Lyneward  replied  proud¬ 
ly.  “  Is  it  not  strange  that  my  Millie — 
sweet,  loving,  Millie  Grey — should  have 
so  ungentle  and  haughty  a  woman  for 
sister  ?” 

“Yes,  that  is  strange,”  Hildred  said, 
smiling  scornfully:  “Yet  not  stranger 
than — ^but  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  mere¬ 
ly  wished  to  see  you  alone  that  you  might 
be  prepared — that,  before  Millie,  you 
might  not  show  surprise  at  seeing  me. 
She  does  not  know  that  we  have  ever  met 
before.” 

“You  are  kind.  Miss  Vynem — consid¬ 
erate.  But  I  think  you  have  taken  an  un- 
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necessary  precaution.  I  have  a  great  deal  lonring  of  her  heart  was  to  throw  herself 
of  self-command,”  Mr  Lyneward  said,  at  to  feet,  say  once  that  she  loved  him, 

Hildred  bit  her  lip,  and  an  angry  flush  and — die.  But  Millie  ?  She  kept  firm, 
crossed  her  ;  but  she  said  coldly :  “  I  His  next  words  sounded  almost  like  a 
acted  only  for  Millie’s  sake.  I  have  no  curse. 

more  to  say.”  “  Hildred,  as  you  are  a  woman,  one  day 

She  rose,  and  so  did  Mr.  Lyneward ;  you  will  love,  and  then  you  will  suffer — 
but,  instead  of  letting  her  go  as  she  had  O  Heaven !  how  fiercely  1  Only  one  right 
intended,  he  stopped  her,  laid  his  hand  worthy  love  comes  to  the  life-portion  of 
upon  her  arm,  ana  cast  a  haggard  look  any  man  or  woman.  You  have  rejected 
into  her  face.  She  noticed,  tnen,  how  that.  When  you  suffer,  remember  me !” 
many  of  the  lines  about  that  face  had  He  moved  towards  the  door.  Pos- 
dee]>ened  since  she  had  last  seen  him.  sessed  by  a  vague  idea  that  they  could 
Feeling  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she  not  part  thus— even  for  Millie’s  sake — 
shook  off  his  hand — indeed,  she  could  not  Hildred  said  : 

bear  it  there ;  it  seemed  to  bum  her  to  “  Mr.  Lmeward,  yon  speak  harshly — 
the  bone — and  proudly  returned  his  gaze,  only  for  Millie’s  sake”— he  started  at  the 
He  resented  her  haughty  gesture,  and  tenderness  with  which  those  haughty  lips 
spoke  with  a  voice  thick  with  passion  :  uttered  those  three  words — “  for  Millie’s 

“  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  I  will  sake,  we  must  try  to  be — fidends.  You 
not  be  scorned  by  any  man  or  woman —  have  made  me  respect  you.  Some  day, 
you,  least  of  all.  Hildred  Vynera,  your  perhaps,  you  may  respect  me.” 

Elide  has  blinded  you ;  you  have  dashed  She  offered  him  her  hand,  but  he  would 
ack  the  love  of  the  only  man  who  ever  not  take  it. 
did,  or  will,  love  you  worthily.  You  “And  Millie?”  she  said,  as  he  was  go- 
dared  confound  me  with  the  rest,  dared  ing.  Had  he  forgotten  Millie  ?  He  stop- 
to  believe  I  paid  my  homage  to  your  ex-  ped,  and  then  said  hastily : 

fleeted  fortune.  Had  you  not  been  utter-  “  I  can  not  see  her  now.  Tell  her — any 
y  blind,  you  might  have  seen  that  could  thing  you  please.  I  am  not  fit  for  her  in- 
not  be.  Would  Mrs.  VjTiem  have  given  nocent  eyes  to  look  upon.  There  b  some- 
you  one  penny  if  you  had  married  me — a  thing  black,  fierce,  and  wild  in  my  heart — 
Lyneward?  Did  she  not  hate  me?  Didn’t  hate,  perhaps.” 

I  know  she  hated  me  ?  I  condescended  He  was  gone.  She  turned  to  the  win- 
to  entreat,  to  explain,  to  offer  you  my  dow  and  watched  him,  sure  that  he  would 
love  a  second  time,  because  I  thought  not  look  round :  he  did  not.  What  should 
your  heart  a  rich,  great  treasure.  I  was  she  do  ? 

wrong.  It  is  dross  ;  it  is  eaten  up  with  She  walked  to  a  mirror,  and  looked  into 
pride.  You  left  unanswered  that  last  let-  it.  The  shining  of  such  lustrous  eyes  in 
ter  I  wrote  you — ridiculed  me  and  it.”  th.at  white  face  looked  unearthly,  and 
“That  is  slander.  I  only” — she  stop-  startled  even  herself.  But  she  admired 
peil,  remembering  that  must  not  be  said  and  commended  her  own  behavior,  mut- 
— “  I  received  it  only  two  days  ago,”  she  tering  that  she  had  acted  well ;  had  begun 
had  been  about  to  say.  her  farce  or  tragedy,  whichever  it  was. 

He  did  not  heed,  but  went  on :  “  And  bravely ;  bade  herself  take  courage,  and 
you  think  me  light  and  fickle,  and  smile  be  assured  that  she  would  be  a  grand  act- 
contemptuously  at  my  fonuer  protesta-  ress  in  time. 

tions  to  yourself.  I  will  keep  my  Millie’s  Just  then  Millie  came  in,  fiill  of  wonder 
name  holy — will  not  speak  of  her  now,  and  fear.  She  had  seen  3Ir.  Lyneward  go 
save  to  say,  that  only  when  she  was  alone,  away,  and  dreaded  that  he  and  her  sbter 
friendless,  poor,  and  when  I  had  learnt  how  had  quarrelled.  “  W as  any  thing  wrong  ?” 
incajiable  you  were  of  truly  loving,  did  I  she  asked,  tremblingly, 
first  think  of  making  her  my  wife.”  “  Not  much,”  Hildred  answered.  “  We 

“  When  I  found  she  loved  me,”  he  have  been  angry.  But  never  mind,  love, 
might  have  said.  we  shall  be  good  enough  friends  in  time. 

Hildred  did  not  speak.  She  stood  op-  3Iy  future  brother-in-law  is  a  proud  man. 
posite  to  him,  erect;  her  marble-w’hite  i  Have  a  care  how  you  anger  him,  Millie, 
hands  drooped  among  the  fohls  of  her  >  But  I  forgot,”  she  added,  smiling,  “  you 
black  dress  ;  her  dark  eyes  dilated  ;  he  j  never  anger  any  one,  do  you  ?” 
thought  wdth  pride  and  anger.  The  wild  |  Hildred  stayed  a  little  to  talk  to  her 
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sw?ter,  partionlarly  impressing  upon  her] 
that  the  marriage  must  be  soon.  1 

“  Is  that  Mr.  Lyneward’s  wish  ?”  Millie 
asked. 

HUdred  laughed,  and  answered  that  of 
course  it  was. 

Millie  began  to  feel  reassured,  and  to 
tlunk  that,  after  all,  she  had  been  foolishly 
fearful — ^that  all  would  be  well ;  that 
though  Hildred  at  first  felt  grieved  and 
vexed  that  she  must  call  a  Lyneward  bro¬ 
ther,  she  would  soon  relent. 

Then  Hildred  said  she  should  go  out. 
Millie  tried  to  dissuade  her,  saying  it  was 
dreadful  weather,  raining  and  blowing  and 
very  cold  ;  but  Hildred  answered,  that  it 
was  just  the  weather  for  her,  in  her  pre¬ 
sent  mood.  After  sitting  down  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  dashing  oflf  a  business-letter — 
so  she  called  it — in  less  time  than  Millie 
would  have  taken  to  write  the  three  first 
words,  Hildred  set  off  to  the  post,  nodding 
gayly  to  Millie  as  she  went  down  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  letter  contained  her  final  com¬ 
mand  to  Mr.  Blankardt  to  have  her  own 
little  property  settled  on  Millie.  After 
posting  her  letter,  and  being  clear  pf  the 
village,  she  went  on  at  a  wild  rate.  Fight¬ 
ing  her  way  against  the  howling  wind, 
splashing  on  through  the  mud  and  marsh, 
she  made  a  circuit  of  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  home,  crossing  the  bleakest  country 
in  all  the  neighborhood.  It  was  dark 
when  she  returned.  Millie  had  been  get¬ 
ting  anxious,  and  came  running  into  the 
hall  to  meet  and  question  her.  But  Hild¬ 
red  parried  her  questions,  and  seemed  in 
such  high  spirits,  that  her  gentle  sister 
only  wondered,  and  was  content. 

Hildred  chose  to  spend  that  evening 
alone ;  finding  one  excuse  or  another,  or 
proudly  withholding  any.  She  generally 
did  so  for  that  time.  Erie  Lyneward  was 
there  to  entertain  Millie.  Hildred  had 
seen  him  as  she  stood  inside  the  house- 
door  shaking  the  rain  from  her  cloak — 
had  seen  him  standing  looking  moodily 
into  the  fire,  instead  of  meeting  ber  as  her 
future  brother  might  have  done.  Mr. 
Lyneward,  weary  from  the  emotion  and 
passion  of  the  morning,  turned  to  Millie 
for  rest ;  he  felt  her  gentle  ways  infinitely 
soothing.  He  was  more  tender  and  de¬ 
voted  that  evening  than  she  had  ever 
known  him.  He  too  told  her  that  their 
marriage  must  be  soon — ^very  soon. 
Christmas  was  not  far  off,  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  before  the  snow-drops  were 
out  in  his  old  gardens,  he  must  have  his 


Millie  home,  he  said,  to  make  his  desolate 
house  cheery.  With  all  his  tenderness, 
he  seemed  so  strangely  sad,  that  pure,  im- 
selfish  Millie,  thou^  reluctant  to  assume 
so  suddenly  this  great  responsibility, 
could  not  find  in  heart  to  say.  No.  So  it 
M'as  a  settled  thing  that  early  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  January,  Milhe  was  to  be  made  a 
wife. 

CHAPTXB  IV. 

Millie  was  not  at  ease  in  the  time  that 
intervened ;  simple,  sweet  Millie  was 
troubled  and  perplexed.  In  the  world,  she 
loved  only  two  persons  entirely,  and  she 
could  not  make  them  love  one  another. 
Hildred  acted  well,  too,  all  that  torture¬ 
time,  daring  to  leave  nothing  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  moment.  Elach  morning  she 
planned  what  her  conduct  through  ml  the 
probable  events  of  the  day  should  be. 

Mr.  Lyneward  was  too  proud  to  act, 
too  bitter  agmnst  her  to  try  to  seem 
brotherly;  and  loving  and  unconscious 
Millie  often  made  him  wince  by  express¬ 
ing  her  regret  that  he  would  not  be  kind 
to  her  sister.  Hildred  was  cold,  even  in 
her  manner  to  Millie  herself^  and  uncer¬ 
tain  in  her  temper.  She  dared  not  be 
affectionate ;  if  the  spring  of  passionate 
tenderness  in  her  heart  once  thawed,  she 
feared  it  might  overleap  all  restraints. 
She  saw  that  Millie  was  uneasy — as  un¬ 
happy  as  it  was  possible  for  a  young  girl 
who  loves  and  is  loved  to  be ;  but  she 
stood  proud  and  secure  in  the  great  sacri¬ 
fice  she  was  conscious  of  making.  She 
could  not  stoop  to  care  about  the  leaser 
daily  and  hourly  sacrifices.  She  smd  to 
herself,  that  all  would  be  well  soon  for 
them;  they  would  be  married,  and  she 
would  go  away  and  be  forgotten. 

At  first  Erie  Lyneward  always  stopped 
Millie  when  she  began  to  talk  of  Hildred  ; 
but  that  was  not  easy  to  do  ;  and,  after  a 
while,  he  rather  liked  to  listen.  In  time 
he  came  to  have  some  glimmering  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  truth. 

Hildred  was  to  pass  through  the  fiery 
trial  of  another  temptation  before  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  sacrifices. 

Only  the  day  before  Christmas  Day, 
Hildred  sat  alone  and  idle,  musing  by  the 
drawing-room  fire.  Millie  was  gone  out 
to  distribute  some  Christmas  charities  to 
poor  people  to  whom  she  had  been  a  con¬ 
stant  friend. 

Hildred  had  many  associations  of  pain 
and  pleasure  with  that  day — some  two  or 
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three  of  the  latter  calculated  to  soften  her  | 
heart  infinitely.  She  felt  now  that  the 
last  act  of  her  tradegy  was  almost  j>layed  I 
out — that  her  unnatural  strength  need  ^ 
endure  but  little  longer ;  so,  as  she  sat  : 
alone,  she  suffered  her  heart  to  soften,  and  j 
let  the  tears  fall  slowly  and  imheeded  ' 
a-down  upon  her  lap.  ' 

Suddenly  Erie  Lyneward  stood  before  j 
her.  She  was  startled,  confused,  unnerv¬ 
ed.  One  glance  at  her  softened  face,  her  | 
tearful  eyes,  her  tremulous  hand,  made  ; 
him  forget  all  but  his  old  love  for  her.  J 
Before  she  could  recover  the  cold  compo¬ 
sure  with  which  she  always  met  him,  he  I 
had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  pouring  out 
a  strong  passion  of  burning  love  and  wild 
sorrow. 

Mildred  dared  not  hear  him  out.  One  ' 
moment’s  irresolution  and  all  W'ould  be  ' 
lost.  She  had  not  time  to  weigh,  or  | 
choose  words.  She  tho\ight  only  of  Millie.  ; 
Her  answer  was  fiercely  indignant — ^full 
of  vehement  resentment.  He  was  humbled  , 
this  time :  she,  full  of  pride  and  power,  j 
Once  and  for  ever  her  fate  was  decided,  j 

Was  it,  after  all,  so  great  a  sacrifice  ?  ■ 
Loving  Millie  as  she  did,  was  she  not  con-  ; 
scions  that  she  did  not  voluntarily  give  j 
up  her  own  happiness,  for  that  happiness  j 
at  Millie’s  expense  was  simjdy  impossible.  1 
If  Mildred  had  deemed  Millie’s  nature  one  j 
that  could  forget  and  love  again,  after  j 
awhile,  she  would  long  since  have  wavered 
in  her  purpose  ;  but  she  knew  the  girl’s 
words  were  true  w’hen  she  said  she  “  did 
not  forget.”  She  felt  that  she  was  as  firm 
as  she  was  gentle.  She  had  read  a  world 
of  unchangeableness  and  remembrance  in 
the  depth  of  Millie’s  dove-like  eyes. 

Yea,  the  sacrifice  w^as  great,  appalling. 
Alone  with  her  own  heart,  that  night  Mil¬ 
dred  quailed.  She  suffered  most  pain  from 
a  keen  sense  of  the  cniclty  of  the  position 
in  which  she  had  found  herself. 

The  dawn  of  Christmas  morning  shone 
upon  a  wildly  hag^rd  face  gazing  out 
upon  its  brightness  from  an  ivied-window. 
Mildred’s  eyes  had  not  closed  in  sleep  that 
night.  Vivid  pictures,  devil-suggested  of 
things  that  might  have  been,  presented 
themselves  to  her  fancy.  She  had  seen 
herself  acting  out,  scene  after  scene,  a 
proudly-happy  life,  as  Erie  Lyneward’s 
wife;  and  she  had  felt  no  power  to  bid 
the  tempter  get  behind  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  all  of  strength  had  been  exhausted 
in  that  final  master-stroke  put  to  her  own 
dark  destiny ;  as  if  she  now  lay  weak  and 


weary  and  utterly  defenceless  at  the  mercy 
of  all  evil  suggestions.  Happily^  her  bit¬ 
ter  words  of  indignant  upbraiding  had 
firmly  closed  the  door  of  that  proud  heart 
against  herself. 

The  dawn  grew  into  bright  day ;  the 
sun  shone  full  into  her  room ;  the  birds 
twittered  busily  among  the  scarlet  berries 
of  the  holly  without ;  and  soon  she  heard 
Millie  singing  a  quaint,  pathetic  scrap  of 
old  Christmas-song,  as  she  waited  below 
for  her  sister’s  coming.  The  whole  world 
then,  like  Millie’s  hymn,  was  rejoicing  in 
peace  and  good-will  ?  She  only  was  tom 
by  inward  strife,  and  utterly  abandoned, 
even  by  her  own  poor  pride. 

But  there  was  something  yet  to  be 
borne  and  done !  Had  she  come  so  far 
and  could  she  not  drag  herself  one  step 
fiirther,  before  she  lay  down,  finally,  to 
die  ?  It  was  yet  possible  to  madden  Erie 
and  to  make  Millie  miserable,  though  it 
it  w'as  too  late  to  help  herself.  Should  she 
spoil  all  now,  at  the  last  hour  ? 

No!  She  found  strength  enough  to 
battle  on  a  little  longer.  She  dressed 
hastily,  but  neatly  ;  dashed  ice-cold  water 
into  her  face,  and  dried  it  so  roughly  that 
the  delicate  skin  glowed  again ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  that  glow  had  time  to  fade,  or  a 
practisel  smile  to  die  away  from  her 
mouth,  she  had  joined  Millie ;  had  given 
her  all  fair  good  wishes  of  the  season,  and 
borne  the  mockery  of  having  them  re¬ 
turned  to  her  with  many  a  soft  kiss  and 
fond  word. 

“  And  now  to  breakfast,”  Mildred  said; 
“  for  it  is  late,  and  Erie  will  be  here  di¬ 
rectly  to  take  you  to  church.” 

“  And  you  will  come  with  us  ?”  Millie 
asked. 

“  No !  I  shall  spend  this  happy  Christ- 
;  mas  morning  alone.  I  am  not  well.” 
j  Mildred  answered. 

I  “  And  yet  you  had  such  a  color  when 

I  you  came  down !  Let  me  stay  with  you ! 

I I  had  much  rather.” 

I  “Certainly  not;  there’s  no  occasion. 

:  Millie,  have  you  not  found  out  yet,  child, 
j  that  I  love  my  own  company  better  than 
even  yours  ?” 

Mildred  hurried  back  to  her  own  room 
;  before  Mr.  Lyneward  came  to  fetch  Millie. 
She  could  not  have  met  him  calmly.  But 
j  when  they  were  gone,  he  and  Millie  and 
.  the  servants ;  when  all  the  country  people, 
'  churchward  bound,  had  passed  along  the 
;  road,  Mildred  felt  that  she  could  not  bear 
;  the  great  quiet  that  fell  upon  the  house. 
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The  silent  shining-in  of  the  sun ;  the  way 
it  lay  still  and  serene  upon  all  it  touched, 
even  upon  her,  was  maddening.  She 
could  not  bear  to  remain  there,  alone. 
She  would  go  to  church,  too.  It  was  a 
sudden  resolve,  suddenly  executed.  A 
frenzied  fear  of  being  too  late  appeared 
to  seize  her.  She  did  not  mean  to  go  to 
the  village-church,  where  Millie  and  Erie, 
and  many  people  who  knew  her,  were ; 
but  to  a  little  old  church  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  to  which  but  very  few  ever 
went. 

She  reached  it  at  last,  with  difficulty ; 
for  she  found  herself  very  weak,  and  her 
trembling  eagerness  defeated  itself.  She 
made  her  way  into  a  curtained  pew,  once 
a  long  dead-and-dust  squire's.  It  was 
musty,  dusty,  and  deserted.  She  crouched 
down  in  a  comer  where  no  one  could  see 
her. 

During  the  hour  that  Hildred  passed  in 
that  bid  faded  pew,  listening,  hardly  con¬ 
scious  that  she  did  listen,  to  holy  words 
often  heard  before,  a  new  chord  was 
struck  within  her.  Some  will  call  this  un¬ 
natural,  improbable ;  I  say  it  is  not  so, 
but  simply  and  only  mysterious.  It  was 
solely  one  of  God’s  providences  (of  which 
so  many  talk,  in  which  so  few  firmly  be¬ 
lieve)  ;  an  instance  of  his  infinite  mercy 
in  providing  for  a  soul  in  sore  and  utmost 
need. 

Millie’s  words  came  back  to  Ilildred’s 
mind.  She  remembered  Millie’s  saying, 
that  those  do  not  suffer  thoroughly  who 
do  not  suffer  patiently.  After  thinking 
of  this,  Hildred  did  not  know  distinctly 
what  she  heard.  The  service  was  over, 
the  few  worshmpers  gone  home  to  happy 
firesides  and  Christmas  miith ;  yet  sue 
sat  still,  unconscious  that  not  another  hu¬ 
man  being  was  in  the  little  church,  and 
that  the  old  door  was  shut  upon  her. 

Hildred  was  glad  when  she  found  that 
she  was  alone.  She  came  out  of  her  cor¬ 
ner,  went  up  the  aisle,  to  the  communion¬ 
table,  knelt  there  and  opened  the  great 
Bible. 

She  found  grand,  great,  glorious  words 
— words  that  filled  her  excited  mind  with 
awful  joy — appealing  to  her  glowing  im¬ 
agination  and  her  power  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  sun  descended  lower  in  the  heavens, 
slanted  in  at  a  little  stained  west  window, 
and  threw  hues  of  soft  amethyst  and  of 
golden  glory  upon  the  fine  dark  head 
bent  low  in  reverent  worship.  Then  it 


fiided  out  altogether.  Still  Hildred  knelt 
on. 

_The  church  grew  dim  and  dusky — she 
could  read  no  longer,  but  she  prayed. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  then  dark 
church,  the  sexton  an  old,  lame  man — was 
coming  in  with  a  lantern  to  put  away  the 
books  and  lock  it  up  ;  a  task  neglected  till 
then  for  his  Christmas  dinner.  He  drew 
back  aghast  as  Hildred  gently  bade  him 
good  night,  and  looked  with  awe  after  the 
tall  figure  that  soon  disappeared  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  He  hurried  over  his  duties  and  hob¬ 
bled  back  to  his  fireside ;  where,  no  doubt, 
he  told  a  grim  ghost-story ;  of  having 
seen,  and  been  spoken  to  by,  the  long- 
deceased  lady  of  a  long-deceased  squire, 
in  the  church-porch,  after  dark,  to  very  * 
credulous  listeners. 

Erie  and  Millie  had  been  anxiously  ex¬ 
pecting  her  for  a  long  time — Millie  had 
even  urged  Erie  to  go  and  seek  her — but 
he,  saying  that  most  likely  she  had  only 
gone  for  one  of  her  mad  rambles,  excused 
himself  from  doing  so.  And  as  they  wait¬ 
ed  and  the  night  lell,  Erie  Lyneward  had 
made  a  short  humiliating  confession  of  his 
weakness  and  sinfulness.  And  Millie  ? 
She  pitied  him,  smiled  upon  him  and  for¬ 
gave  him,  quite  content  with  his  assurance 
that  now  he  loved  her  onlv.  Erie  did  not 
tell  Millie  who  had  been  tne  olyect  of  his 
fierce  love,  and  she  did  not  ask  ;  he  had 
spoken  too  bitterly  and  harshly  of  Hildred. 
Neither  ever  alluded  to  that  subject  again; 
neither  ever  knew  of  Ilildred’s  devotion. 

Mr.  Lyneward’s  manner  that  evening 
when  he  first  met  Hildred  was  full  or 
troubled  consciousness ;  but  she  set  him 
at  ease.  She  stayed  with  them  all  the 
time,  because  it  was  the  evening  of  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  and  because  her  heart  was  at 
once  softened  and  strengthened.  She  was 
loving  to  Millie,  and  so  friendly  to  Erie, 
that  Millie’s  sweet  face  brightened  into 
pure,  unalloyed  gladness. 

The  marriage  took  place  a  few  days 
after.  To  the  last,  Hildred  was  full  of 
motherly  affectionateness  to  motherless 
Millie.  She  made  Erie  Lyneward  feel 
that  she  accepted  him  as  a  brother  ;  for¬ 
giving  him  his  sin  against  his  sister,  and 
asking  forgiveness  herself  only  for  the 
harsh  way  m  which  she  had  rejected  and 
upbraided  him  then. 

It  was  a  very  hard  time,  but  Hildred 
got  through  it.  She  filled  Milllie’s  cup 
of  joy  as  full  as  she  could — made  her  sacri¬ 
fice  as  complete  as  she  was  able,  for  she 
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made  it  cheerfully,  and  suffered  its  cost 

f  atiently.  Suffered!  Was  suffering  rather, 
t  is  a  slow  fire,  from  which  woman-mar- 
tyrs  step  forth  pure  and  white-robed — a 
fire  that  oftentimes  bums  life-long. 

When  all  was  done,  Hildred  went  away. 
She  breathed  more  freely  the  further  be¬ 
hind  her  she  left  the  scene  of  her  fiery 
ordeal.  She  thought  the  new  air  would 
at  once  give  her  strength.  But  she  fell 


ill  among  strangers :  sick  unto  death,  but 
she  did  not  die. 

Her  strength,  and  with  it  the  conscious- 
,  ness  of  power,  returned — as  there  was 
need  they  should  in  the  life  she  had 
chosen. 

No  matter  what  that  life  was.  Hildred 
Grey  lived  it  out  noblv.  She  was  known 
,  as  a  good,  by  many  who  could  not  recog- 
1  nize  m  her  a  great  and  gifted,  woman. 


From  the  Edlnbnrgh  Beriew. 

CROMWELL  AND  THE  CIVIL  WARS  OF  ENGLAND.* 


Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Macaulay, 
some  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  re¬ 
marked  in  this  journal  of  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  that  though  constantly  attacked 
and  scarcely  ever  defended,  it  had  yet 
always  continued  popular  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  the  memory  of  the  great  Pro¬ 
tector,  assiduously  blackened  as  it  has 
been  in  almost  every  generation  since  his 
death,  had  failed  to  find  a  writer  in  any 
I  party  entirely  prepared  to  act  as  its 
champion.  Down  to  the  days  of  Mr. 
Hume,  Cromwell  remained  for  the  most 
part  what  that  philosophical  historian  very 
unphilosophicatly  called  him,  “  a  fanatical 
hypocrite and  though  there  was  after¬ 
wards  a  great  change,  though  to  praise 
him  was  no  longer  punishable,  though  to 
revile  him  became  almost  unfashionable, 

1  and  at  last  the  champion  ready  on  every 
point  to  defend  and  uphold  him  was  found 
m  Mr.  Carlyle,  U  is  yet  remarkable  what 
differences  as  to  ms  moral  qualities  contin- 
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ued  to  prevail,  where  even  the  desire  to  ex¬ 
alt  his  intellectual  abilities  was  most  marked 
and  prominent.  We  shall  best  perhaps  ex¬ 
hibit  this,  and  with  it  the  autnorities  on 
which  M.  Guizot  has  had  mainly  to  rely,  if 
we  briefly  sketch  Cromwell  under  the  lead¬ 
ing  general  aspects  in  which  he  has  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  readers  of  English  history,  from 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  to  our 
own  day.  Under  three  divisions,  we  think, 
all  may  be  sufficiently  included. 

The  first  would  run  somewhat  thus. 
That  when  the  struggle  had  passed  from 
the  parliament  hou.se  into  the  field  of 
battle,  there  somewhat  suddenly  arose  into 
the  first  place  amid  the  popul^  ranks,  a 
man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  apparent 
religious  fanaticism  than  for  the  sagacity 
of  his  practical  outlook  on  affairs.  So  far 
indeed  had  the  latter  quality  in  him  a  ten¬ 
dency,  as  events  moved  on,  to  correct  the 
former,  that  even  what  was  sincere  in  his 
religious  views  soon  yieided  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  temptations  of worldly  experience, 
and  religion  itself  became  with  nim  but 
the  doak  to  a  calculating  policy.  His 
principal  associates  were  bigots  in  repub¬ 
licanism;  but  he  had  himself  too  much 
intellect  to  remain  long  under  a  delusion 
so  preposterous  as  that  monarchy,  arlsto- 
cra^,  and  episcopacy  were  not  essential 
to  England.  As  the  opponent  of  all  three, 
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aevertheless,  he  was  pledged  too  deeply  to 
recede,  and  such  was  the  false  position  in 
which  his  very  genius  and  successes  placed 
him,  that  with  no  love  for  hypocrisy,  ne  be¬ 
came  of  necessity  a  hypocnte.  To  cant  in 
his  talk,  to  grimace  in  nis  gestures,  on  his 
very  knees  in  prayer  to  know  no  humility, 
were  the  crooiced  ways  by  which  alone  he 
could  hope  to  reach  the  glittering  prize  that 
tempted  him.  When  at  last  it  fell  within 
his  grasp,  therefore,  when  he  had  struck 
aside  the  last  life  that  intercepted  his  path 
to  sovereignty,  and  all  he  sought  was 
won,  there  came  with  it  all  the  insepa¬ 
rable  attendants  of  discontent  and  remorse. 
“  What  would  not  Cromwell  have  given,” 
exclaims  Mr.  Southey,  “  whether  he  looked 
to  this  world  or  the  next,  if  his  hands 
had  been  clear  of  the  king’s  blood  !”  The 
height  to  which  he  afterwards  rose  never 
lifted  him  above  that  stain.  It  darkened 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  sorrow. 
“  Fain  would  he  have  restored  the  mon¬ 
archy,”  pursues  Mr.  Southey,  “  created  a 
house  of  peers,  and  reestablished  the  epis¬ 
copal  church.”  But  his  guilt  to  royalty 
was  not  to  be  cleansed,  or  nis  crime  to  soci¬ 
ety  redeemed,  by  setting  up  mere  inade¬ 
quate  forms  of  the  valuable  institutions  he 
had  overthrown.  He  lived  only  long  enough 
to  convince  himself  of  this ;  and  at  the 
close  would  have  made  himself  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  even  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
if  Charles  could  have  forgiven  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  father.  But  this  was  not  thought 
possible,  and  he  died  a  defeated  and  disap¬ 
pointed  man. 

The  second  view  of  the  character  would 
arrive,  by  a  very  different  reasoning,  at 
something  like  the  same  conclusion  of 
grief  and  disappointment.  Within  some¬ 
what  similar  toils  of  ambition,  however,  it 
exhibits  a  far  greater  and  purer  soul.  It 
would  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  belief 
that  a  man  must  have  thoroughly  deceived 
himself  before  he  succeeds  on  any  great 
or  extended  scale  in  deceiving  others; 
and  here  the  final  remorse  is  made  to  arise, 
not  from  treason  to  royalty,  but  from  trea¬ 
son  to  liberty.  In  this  Cromwell,  we  have 
have  a  man  never  wholly  without  a  deep 
and  sincere  religion,  however  often  able 
to  wrest  it  to  worldly  purposes  ;  and,  if 
never  altogether  without  ambition,  yet 
with  the  highest  feelings  and  principles 
intermingling  with  the  earlier  proraptmgs 
of  it.  There  is  presented  to  us  a  man  not 
always  loving  liberty,  but  always  restless 
and  insubordinate  against  tyranny ;  and  at 


the  last,  even  with  his  hand  upon  the 
crown,  driven  back  from  it  by  the  influence 
still  possessed  over  him  by  old  republi¬ 
can  associates.  His  nature,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  of  that  complicated  kind,  that 
without  being  false  to  itself  it  has  yet  not 
been  true  to  others ;  and  it  is  even  more 
the  consciou-sness  of  what  might  have  been 
his  success,  than  the  sense  of  what  had 
been  his  fiiilure,  which  makes  the  grief  of 
his  closing  years.  While  he  has  grasped 
at  a  shadow  of  personal  authority,  the 
means  of  government  have  broken  from 
him  ;  and  failing  as  a  sovereign,  he  can  not 
further  succeed  as  a  ruler.  Difficulties 
without  have  accumulated,  as  perplexities 
within  increased ;  and  his  once  lofty 
thoughts  and  aspirations  have  sunk  into 
restless  provisions  for  personal  safety. 
The  day  which  released  nis  great  spirit, 
therefore,  the  anniversary  of  his  victories 
of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  was  to  be  held 
still  his  “  Fortunate  Day”  for  the  sake  of 
the  death  it  brought,  not  less  than  it  was 
so  held  of  old  for  the  triumphs  it  associa¬ 
ted  with  his  name. 

The  third  stands  apart  from  both  of 
these,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  expression 
of  certain  absolute  results,  to  which  a  .study 
of  the  entire  of  Cromwell’s  letters  and 
speeches,  brought  into  succinct  arrange¬ 
ment  and  connection,  has  been  aUe  to 
bring  an  earnest  inquirer.  We  may  thus 
describe  them.  That  in  the  harsh  untun- 
able  voice  which  rose  in  protest  agr.inst 
Popery  in  the  third  parliament,  w’as  heard 
at  once  the  complete  type  and  the  noblest 
development  of  what  w’as  meant  by  the 
Puritan  Rebellion.  That  there  then  broke 
forth  the  utterance  of  a  true  man,  of  a  con¬ 
sistency  of  character  perfect  to  a  heroic 
degree,  and  whose  figure  has  heretofore 
been  completely  distorted  by  the  mists  of 
time  and  prepossession  through  which  W'e 
have  looked  back  at  it  into  the  past. 
That  this  Cromwell  was  no  hypocrite  or 
actor  of  plays,  had  no  vanity  or  pride  in 
the  prodigious  intellect  he  possessed, 
was  no  theorist  in  politics  or  government, 
was  no  victim  of  ambition,  W'as  no  seeker 
after  sovereignty  or  temporal  power. 
That  he  w^as  a  man  whose  every  thought 
was  with  the  Eternal — a  man  of  a  great, 
robust,  massive  mind,  and  of  an  honest, 
stout,  English  heart ;  subject  to  melan¬ 
choly  for  the  most  part,  because  of  the 
deep  yearnings  of  his  soul  for  the  sense  of 
divine  forgiveness,  but  inflexible  and  reso¬ 
lute  always,  because  in  all  things  governed 
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by  the  supreme  law.  That  in  him  was ; 
seen  a  man  whom  no  fear  but  of  the 
(iivinc  anger  could  distract ;  whom  no  i 
honor  in  man's  bestowal  could  seduce  or  ^ 
betray  ;  who  knew  the  duty  of  the  hour  | 
to  be  ever  imperative,  and  who  sought  | 
only  to  do  the  work,  whatever  it  might  j 
be,  whereuuto  he  believed  God  to  have  \ 
(Milled  him.  That  here  was  one  of  those  \ 
rare  souls  which  could  lay  upon  itself  the  | 
lowliest,  and  the  highest  functions  alike,  | 
and  find  itself  in  them  all,  self-contained  | 
and  sufficient — the  dutiful,  gentle  son,  the  | 
quiet  country  gentleman,  the  sportive,  | 
tender  husband,  the  fond  father,  the  act- , 
ive  soldier,  the  daring  political  leader,  the 
powerful  sovereign — under  each  aspect  still  j 
steady  and  unmoved  to  the  transient  out¬ 
ward  appearances  of  this  world,  still  wres-  ] 
tling  and  trampling  forward  to  the  sublime  i 
hopes  ofanother,  and  passing  through  every  j 
instant  of  its  term  of  life  as  through  a  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  a  Worcester,  a  Dunbar.  That 
such  a  man  could  not  have  consented  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  under  any  com¬ 
pulsion  less  strong  then  that  of  conscience. 
That  his  business  in  them  was  to  serve  the 
Ijord,  and  to  bring  his  country  under  sub¬ 
jection  to  God’s  laws.  That  if  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  republic  who  had  labored  and 
fought  with  him,  could  not  also  see  their 
w'ay  to  that  prompt  sanctification  of  their 
country,  he  did  well  to  strike  them  from  j 
ids  path,  and  unrelentingly  denounce  or 
imprison  them.  That  he  felt,  unless  his 
purpose  wore  so  carried  out  unfiinchingly, 
a  curse  would  be  upon  him ;  that  no  act 
necessitated  by  it  could  be  other  than 
just  and  noble ;  and  that  there  could  be 
no  treason  against  royalty  or  liberty,  un¬ 
less  it  were  also  treason  against  God. 
That,  finally,  as  he  had  lived  he  died,  in 
the  conviction  that  human  laws  were 
nothing  milcss  brought  into  agreement 
with  divine  law's,  and  that  the  temporal 
must  also  mean  the  spiritual  government 
of  man. 

And  now,  with  these  three  aspects  of 
the  same  character  before  us,  we  may 
perhaps  better  measure  the  view  which 
M.  Guizot  takes  of  Cromw’ell.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  first  will  be  found  in  it,  of 
the  second  decidedly  yet  more ;  and 
though  it  has  nothing  of  the  remorse 
with  w'hich  both  cloud  the  latter  days  of 
the  Protector,  it  expresses  the  same  sense 
of  failure  and  loss,  and  stops  with  a  fal¬ 
tering  step  far  short  of  w'here  his  last  and 
warmest  panegyrist  would  place  him. 


Free  and  onhesitatmg,  nevertheless,  is  its 
admiration  of  genius  and  greatness,  and 
earnest  and  unshrinking  the  sympathy 
expressed  with  his  courage  and  his  prac- 
ti<^  aims.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  view 
too  exclusively  of  a  statesman  and  a  mao 
of  the  world,  of  one  who  has  lived  too  near 
to  revolutions,  and  suffered  from  them  too 
much,  always  to  see  them  in  their  right 
proportions,  to  measure  them  patiently  by 
their  own  laws,  or  adjust  them  fairly  to 
their  settled  meaning  and  ultimate  design. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  petty 
or  unjust — nothing  that  is  unworthy  of  a 
high,  clear  intellect. 

A  great  man,  then,  bat  enamored  of 
this  world’s  substantial  greatness,  is  M. 
Guizot’s  Cromwell.  All  that  was  noble 
in  his  mind,  and  all  that  was  little,  he  was 
able  to  subordinate  to  the  lust  of  mate¬ 
rial  dominion.  But  where  that  passion 
led  him,  there  also  lay  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  he  suffered  no  principle  of  right  to  be 
a  barrier  upon  his  path,  neither  did  he 
suffer  any  mists  of  petty  vanity  to  cloud 
his  perfect  view  of  whatever  hard  or  flinty 
road  might  lie  before  him.  To  govern, 
says  M.  Guizot,  that  was  his  design.  The 
business  of  liis  life  was  to  arrive  at  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  it ; 
his  enemies  were  those  who  would  throw 
any  bar  or  hindrance  in  the  way  of  this  ; 
and  excepting  those  whom  he  used  as  its 
agents,  he  had  no  friends.  Such  a  man 
was  Cromwell,  if  he  be  judged  rightly 
by  the  French  historian.  He  was  a  great 
and  a  successful,  but  an  unscrupulous 
man.  With  equal  success  he  attempted 
and  accomplished  the  most  opposite  en¬ 
terprises.  During  eighteen  years  a  lead¬ 
ing  actor  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  always  in  the  character  of  victor,  he 
by  turns  scattered  disorder  and  establish¬ 
ed  order,  excited  revolution  and  chastised 
it,  overthrew  the  government  and  raised 
it  again.  At  each  moment,  in  each  situ¬ 
ation,  he  unravelled  with  a  wonderful 
sagacity  the  passions  and  the  interests 
that  happened  to  be  dominant ;  and,  twist¬ 
ing  all  their  threads  into  lus  own  web  of 
policy,  he  clothed  himself  W'ith  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  knew  how  to  identify  with 
theirs  his  own  dominion.  Always  bent 
upon  one  great  aim,  he  spumed  any 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  means  by 
which  he  pursued  it.  His  past  might  at 
any  time  belie  his  present,  but  for  ^at  he 
cared  little.  He  steered  his  bark  accord- 
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ing  to  the  wind  that  blew  ;  and  however  I 
the  prow  might  point  at  one  time  and  I 
another,  it  was  enough  for  him  if  he  could  ! 
ride  the  stormy  waters  of  the  revolution,  j 
:ind  make  quick  voyage  without  shipwreck  I 
to  the  harbor  beyond.  The  oneness  of| 
his  aim  was  the  consistency  that  covered 
any  incoherence  in  the  conduct  of  his  en¬ 
terprise.  His  work  was  good  if  it  attain¬ 
ed  Its  crown.  His  seamanship  was  credi¬ 
table  if  it  took  him  safely  across  to  the 
derired  port — ^port  royal. 

Not  that  this  expressed  in  him  any 
mean  or  low  desire  for  a  merely  selfish 
^grandisement.  It  is  a  main  point  in  M. 
Guixot’s  judgment  of  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  that  he  holds  him  to  have  been 
a  man  who  felt,  quite  as  distinctlv  as  M. 
Guizot  himself  feels,  an  absence  of  practi¬ 
cal  sense  in  even  the  noblest  system  that 
is  revolutionary.  He  was  thoroughly 
aware  that  a  people  like  the  English,  rever¬ 
ent  of  law,  though  they  might  crush  a  king 
by  whom  the  law  had  been  defied,  would 
nevertheless  remain  true  in  their  hearts  to 
the  principle  of  monarchy.  When  he 
proposed,  therefore,  finally  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  English  as  their  sovereign,  the 
Cromwell  of  M.  Guizot  was  but  shaping 
his  ambition  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
he  sought  to  rule.  His  soul  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  personal  suc¬ 
cess.  To  become  a  constitutional  king 
was  only  his  last  aim  but  one.  His  last, 
and  the  dearest  object  of  his  life,  was  to 
transmit  a  crown  and  sceptre,  as  their 
birthright,  to  succeeding  members  of  his 
family.  He  was  a  man,  however,  who 
could  conquer  but  not  found.  He  con¬ 
quered  much  more  than  the  power  of 
the  king  of  England,  but  also  much  less 
than  the  name ;  and  while  his  own  wish, 
and  the  genius  of  the  nation,  were  beget¬ 
ting  parliaments,  and  not  an  effort  was 
left  unattempted  by  him  to  put  off  his 
absolutist  habits,  and  to  live  within  the 
means  of  a  ruler  accountable  to  Lords 
and  Commons,  these  were  the  only  labors 
of  his  life  in  which  he  failed.  To  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  weak  house  of  Stuart  a  strong 
house  of  Cromwell,  at  the  g.ate  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  constitution,  was, 
if  M.  Guizot  be  right  in  his  view,  the 
noblest  aim  of  the  Protectorate.  But 
herein  the  Protector  fiiiled ;  and  the  his¬ 
torian  to  whom  disorder  is  the  synonym 
for  revolution,  closes  -with  this  sentence 
the  “  Histoire  de  la  R6publique  d’Angle- 
terre  et  de  Cromwell 


“  God  does  not  grant  to  the  great  men 
who  have  set  on  disorder  the  foundations 
of  their  greatness,  the  power  to  regulate 
at  their  pleasure  and  ror  centuries,  even 
according  to  their  better  desires,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  nations.”* 

That  is  the  moral  of  the  book,  and  it 
may  be  well  that  the  reader  should  see, 
before  we  proceed  further,  how  the  few 
simple  and  pregnant  words  composing  it 
are  given  in  the  English  version.  For  M. 
Guizot  has  found  an  authorized  translator 
whose  endeavor  has  been  “to  make  as 
literal  a  translation  as  w'as  compatible 
with  our  English  idiom and  the  sen¬ 
tence,  which  translates  literally  as  above, 
is  accommodated  in  manner  following  to 
the  English  idiom :  “  God  does  not  grant 
to  those  great  men  who  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  greatness  amidst  dis¬ 
order  and  revolution,  the  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  at  their  pleasure,  and  for  succeed¬ 
ing  ages,  the  government  of  nations.” 
Of  which  sentence  the  accommodation  to 
English  idiom  will  be  seen  mainly  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  addition  of  “  and  revolution” 
to  “  disorder,”  whereby  it  is  implied  in 
the  English  that  the  two  things  are  differ¬ 
ent,  whereas  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
French  to  assume  that  they  are  like ;  and 
in  the  entire  omission  of  the  very  preg¬ 
nant  clause  by  which  both  the  summary 
of  Cromw'ell’s  ambition  is  fjualified  to  his 
credit,  and  the  moral  the  historian  would 
draw  from  it  is  pointedly  enforced,  namely, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  31.  Guizot,  even 
designs  that  might  seem  w'ell  w'orthy  of 
completion  are  frustrated  by  the  divine 
wisflom,  w'hen  disorder  is  used  as  a  step 
to  their  accomplishment. 

As  it  is  in  this  opening  sentence,  how¬ 
ever,  so  is  it,  we  regret  to  say,  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  w'ork  of  the 
translator ;  and  since  we  have  interrupted 
ourselves  to  say  so  much,  w’e  may  as  w'cll 
delay  the  reader  a  little  longer  to  prove 
it.  For  it  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that 
a  history  like  this  by  31.  Guizot,  a  book 
so  especially  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
that  a  place  was  at  once  ready  in  our  per¬ 
manent  literature  for  a  good  translation 
of  it,  should  have  failed  to  find  the  proper 
care  and  attention  in  this  respect.  If 
books  w'ere  to  be  swallowed  like  water, 

*  “Dieu  n’accorde  pas  aux  fovods  homines  qui 
ont  pose  dans  le  desordre  les  fondements  de  leur 
grandeur,  le  pouvoir  do  reglcr,  d  Icur  gre  et  pour  des 
sieclea,  memo  selon  leurs  meilleurs  desirs,  le  gou- 
vememont  des  nationa” 
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with  no  regard  to  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  taste,  it  would  matter  little  ;  but  there 
b  a  style  in  writing  as  there  is  a  bouquet 
in  wine,  and  if  M.  Guizot's  be  a  little  tmn, 
it  is  yet  pure,  refined,  and  sparkling,  with 
a  delicate  aroma.  As  he  presents  it  to  us, 
it  is  never  fiat  or  insipid ;  but  from  M. 
Guizot’s  fiask  to  bis  translator’s  bucket  is 
a  lamentable  plunge,  and  whatever  spirit 
the  original  possessed  we  find  dissipated 
in  the  transfer.  A  reconstruction  into 
verbose,  round-in-the-mouth  sentences,  is 
the  utter  destruction  of  M.  Guizot’s  F rench. 
Tlie  sense  comes  muffied,  as  though  the 
voice  reached  you  through  a  feather  bed. 
Let  any  one  who  cares  to  be  at  so  much 
trouble  read  separately  this  book  and  its 
translation,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  is  lost  when  style  is  lost. 
The  two  versions  leave  absolutely  difier- 
ent  impressions  of  the  author’s  mind. 

’  Without  any  special  search  for  glaring 
instances,  we  w’ill  begin  at  the  begmning. 
We  will  take  the  first  dozen  pages  (w'ritten 
when  the  translator,  fresh  to  his  work, 
could  hardly  have  begun  to  slip  through 
weariness),  and  see  what  has  been  made 
of  them.  Why  the  very  title  has  been 
altered  in  significance.  M.  Guizot  wrote 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Cromwell,  and  this  the  trans¬ 
lator  brings  into  compatibility  with  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom  by  writing  History  Oliver  \ 
Cromwell  and  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  may  be  sense  no  less  than  sound,  in 
the  order  of  the  words  placed  upon  his 
title-page  by  the  historian.  His  problem 
is  to  impart  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
easy  flow  to  a  given  number  of  vocables ; 
and  if  for  him  they  flow  better  upside 
down  than  straight  forward,  they  are, 
as  in  this  title,  inverted  accordingly. 

It  is  a  noticeable  peculiarity  of  M. 
Guizot,  that  in  characterizing  historical 
persons  ho  shows  himself  prone  to  dwell 
on  the  contradictory  appearances  assumed 
by  the  same  nature  of  a  man.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  he  marks  the  two  sides 
which  belong  to  human  character,  and 
the  ease  with  which  opposite  opinions 
may  with  no  dishonesty  ^  formed.  Of 
this  there  is  of  course  no  example  in  his 
book,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
history,  so  prominent  as  Cromwell  him¬ 
self  ;  and  as  all  opposite  qualities  maintain 
the  balance  of  an  active  mind,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  great  to  the  hbtorian  to  bring  out 
the  expression  of  such  contrast  sin  a  strong 


antithesis.  So  strong  generally  in  M. 
Guizot,  indeed,  is  this  form  of  speech, 
that  it  takes  but  the  least  additional  strain 
to  turn  it  into  nonsense ;  and  not  seldom 
his  translator  goes  fiu*  to  effect  this.  He 
can  not  give  Bun^)ly  even  such  an  epithet 
as  “  the  lustre  ot  their  actions  and  their 
destiny,’’  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
’M’6clat'de  leur  actions  et  de  leur  desti- 
nee,”  without  turning  it  into  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  their  actions  and  the  magmtude 
of  their  destiny.” 

The  history  Wgins  with  a  picture  of  the 
Long  Parliament  under  its  republican 
chiefs,  reduced  in  number  by  secessions 
following  the  execution  of  the  king  and 
regarded  without  sympathy  by  the  main 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  Februarj- 
following  the  execution,  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy-seven  members  who 
recorded  votes  at  any  of  the  divisions,  and 
of  these  divisions  M.  Guizot  counts  eight. 
The  translator  alters  this  into  ten,  without 
a  note  to  indicate  the  change.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders,  M.  Guizot  continues,  set 
to  work,  “  avec  une  ardeur  pleine  en  meme 
tem})8  de  foi  et  d’inquictude :  ”  a  hint  at 
the  secret  disquiet  at  the  heart  of  theorists 
committed  to  action,  which  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  loses  both  subtlety  and  sense  by 
the  exaggeration  of  disqmet  into  anxiety, 
and  by  the  yoking  of  an  adjective  to  each 
noun  for  the  more  dignified  and  sonorous 
roll  of  the  period.  They  set  to  work, 
says  the  translator,  with  an  ardor  full,  “  at 
once  of  strong  iaith  and  deep  anxiety.” 
Enter  thus  upon  the  sentence  the  words 
strong  and  deep,  and  exeunt  from  the  sense 
of  it  the  things  strength  and  depth. 

Forty-one  councillors  of  state  w  ere  pres¬ 
ently  appointed,  and  among  those  chosen, 
says  M.  Guizot,  there  were  five  superior 
magistrates,  and  twenty-eight  country 
gentlemen  and  citizens:  but  these  nunt- 
bers,  again  without  a  note  to  say  that  he 
is  not  translating,  the  translator  alters,  one 
into  three,  the  other  into  thirty.  When 
these  councillors  met,  continues  the  histo¬ 
rian,  they  were  required  to  sign  an  en¬ 
gagement  approving  of  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  king’s  trial,  and  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  monarchy  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  ”  but  this  expression  is  too  simple 
for  the  translator,  who  words  it  and 
double  words  it,  in  the  king’s  trial,  in 
the  overthrow  of  kingshm,  and  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  Twenty- 
two,  proceeds  M.  Guizot,  persisted  “  k  ie 
repousser ;  ”  but  this  word  of  spirit  vau- 
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ishes  from  the  translation,  where  it  is 
sMd,  in  the  interest  of  English  idiom,  that 
they  persisted  “  in  refusing  it.”  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  reasons,  adds  M.  Guisot, 
the  tone  of  his  mind  insensibly  coloring 
his  expression,  was  that  they  “  refused  to 
associate  themselves,”  with  the  past;  but 
heavily  clouded  is  this  hint  of  a.  personal 
stain,  and  of  the  dread  of  complicity,  when 
the  translator  turns  it  into  “  refused  to 
give  their  sanction.”  Excited  by  the  cen¬ 
sure  so  implied,  resumes  M.  Guizot,  the 
House  nevertheless  checked  its  own  re¬ 
sentment,  (^“  on  ne  voulut  pas  faire  eclater 
Ics  dissensions  des  republicains ;  ”)  and 
here  his  temperate  and  subtle  tone  again 
directs  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the 
theoretical  republicans,  in  the  fiict  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  publish  abroad  their 
dissensions.  But  the  entire  sense  of  it  is 
lost  by  the  translator,  who  thus  again 
words  and  double  words,  and  smothers  it 
in  idiom.  “  To  originate  dissensions  among 
the  republicans  would,  it  was  felt,  be  mad¬ 
ness.”  There  is  already  discord  in  the 
camp,  suggests  M.  Guizot.  Discord,  sug¬ 
gests  his  translator,  had  yet  to  begin,  and 
these  were  not  men  mad  enough  to  set  it 
going.  The  translator  may  be  right,  but 
he  is  not  translating  M.  Guizot. 

The  historian  still  pursues  his  theme. 
“Les  regicides  comprirent  qu’ils  seraient 
trop  &ibles  s’ils  restaient  seuls ;  ”  but  that 
the  translation  might  become  “  too  weak” 
indeed,  the  simple  words  “trop  faibles” 
are  multiplied  into  the  idiomatic  English 
of  “  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
(►osition.”  The  matter  was  accordingly 
arranged,  says  M.  Guizot,  “  sans  plus  de 
bruit.”  Hushed-up  would  be  no  bad 
idiom  for  that ;  but  unfortunately  hushed- 
up  would  mean  what  M.  Guizot  means, 
and  so,  says  the  translator,  it  was  arranged 
“  without  further  difficulty.”  Significant¬ 
ly  M.  Guizot  adds,  of  the  modified  pledge 
offered  by  the  dissidents,  that  with  it  “  on 
se  contenta ;  ”  which  insignificantly  the 
translator  renders  “  it  was  accepted.” 

These  are  small  items  of  criticism,  it  will 
be  said.  But  let  it  be  understood  that 
t  he  last  seven  of  them  all  arise  out  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  paragraph,  and  that  the  last  six  arc  all 
on  the  same  pi^e ;  and  let  any  one  conceive 
what  murder  is  done  upon  the  soul  of  a 
book,  YOO  pages  long,  when  a  translator 
sits  down  in  this  manner  to  the  work  of 
killing  it  by  inches. 

W  e  turn  over,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the 
next  page  read  that  the  compromise  de¬ 


scribed  was  “  to  a  very  great  extent  ”  the 
work  of  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane: 
“  to  a  very  great  extent”  being  the 
translator’s  idiom  for  “  surtout.”  Before 
we  get  to  the  middle  of  the  page  we  find 
a  date  set  down  as  November,  without 
any  note  of  its  having  been  written  De¬ 
cember  in  the  text.  On  the  first  line  of 
the  next  page.  Vane’s  suggestion  of  an 
oath  of  fidelity  simply  referring  to  the 
future  is  spoken  of  as  an  idea  whereof 
Cromwell  was  one  of  the  most  eager  “  to 
express  his  entire  approval the  transla¬ 
tor  in  that  supplying  his  peculiar  i<liom 
for  “  a  s’en  contenter.”  Similarly  we  find, 
in  the  sentence  following,  that  for  “  nul  ” 
the  English  idiom  is  “  no  one  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  Of  the  committee  of  three  who 
held  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty,  M. 
Guizot,  says  that  Vane  “etat  I’ame,”  and 
his  translator  says  (diluting  it  into  his 
idiom)  that  V ane  “  was  the  chief.”  Blake 
then  enters  on  the  scene,  by  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Guizot,  the  glory  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  sea  was  nereafter  “  k 
faire and  this  expression  is  rendered 
“  to  augment,” that  its  spirit  may  be  utter¬ 
ly  destroyed. 

We  promised  to  comment  on  the  first 
dozen  pages  of  the  authorized  English  ver¬ 
sion  ot  M.  Guizot’s  Commonwealth  and 
Cromwell,  and  if  we  redeem  our  promise 
we  must  discuss  four  more.  Rather  than 
do  that  we  will  break  it.  But  we  quote 
from  both  texts  the  beginning  of  page 
nine ;  the  English  water  side  by  side 
with  the  French  wine  ;  and  we  think  no 
reader  who  examines  it  will  desire  that 
we  should  splash  on  through  the  rest  of 
this  page,  or  the  pages  following.  The 
passage,  feeble  as  it  is,  is  far  above  the 
average ;  for  in  it  the  sense  of  the  text 
does  absolutely  survive  what  the  transla¬ 
tor  overlays  it  with,  though  in  what  condi¬ 
tion  the  reader  will  see. 


chambre  avait 
touehi  ft  fomrvu  a  tout ; 
la  legislation,  la  diploma¬ 
tic,  la  justice,  la  police,  les 
finances,  I’amiie,  la  flotte 
6taient  dans  ses  mains. 
Pour  paraitre  aussi  desin- 
tereaate  qu'elle  4tait  act¬ 
ive,  elle  admit  les  mem- 
bres  qui  s’^taient  s^par^s 
du  parti  vainqnenr,  nu 
moment  de  sa  rupture 
definitive  avec  le  roi,  a 
rependre  leur  plaee  dans 
ses  range,  mius  en  leur 
imposant  un  tel  disaven 


**  The  hcNise  had  revised 
and  arranged  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  the  legislation 
and  diplomacy  of  the 
country,  the  courts  o/ jnst- 
ioe,  the  police,  the  financ¬ 
es,  the  army  and  the  fleet, 
were  a£  in  ita  hands.  To 
appear  aa  disinterested  as 
it  was  active,  it  permitted 
those  members  who  had 
separated  from  the  con¬ 
quering  party,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  Its  definitive  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  king,  to  re- 
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de  leura  anciens  TOtea  qne  tvme  (heir  eeate  tn  its 
bien  peu  dVntre  eox  pu-  midit  ;  but  it  required 
retulfyriaoudrel"  (born  them  at  the  same 

Hme  such  »  diaarowal  of 
their  former  Totea,  that 
very  few  could  persuade 
fhenueloee  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  eoneeseton.” 

Such  is  the  translation  which  M.  Guizot 
has  unfortunately  authorized,  and  which 
the  law  now  protects  against  any  better 
that  might  replace  it.  The  example  should 
not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  an  evil,  but 
ought  not  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  given  under  international  copy¬ 
right,  that  if  a  book  be  marred  in  the 
translation,  it  is  marred  past  hope  of  mend¬ 
ing.  The  new  law  is  not  less  politic  than 
it  IS  just,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no 
inducement  sufficient  to  invite  to  such 
labor  the  employment  of  original  talents 
and  real  leaminj^.  But  i^  through  want 
of  care  in  obtmning  these,  incapacity  is 
now  employed  and  protected,  mischief 
l)eyond  retrieval  is  done.  Foreign  writers 
cannot  be  too  careful :  what  an  engraver 
is  in  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  a  translator 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  an  author;  and 
while,  in  the  former  case,  our  academicians 
have  been  lately  yielding,  to  the  most 
eminent  in  the  craft,  a  right  of  brother¬ 
hood,  in  the  latter  the  best  masters  have 
at  all  times  been  esteemed,  by  authors  of 
repute,  as  brother  craftsmen.  If  publish¬ 
ers  are  indisposed  to  the  same  view,  the 
public  should  protect  themselves.  Copy¬ 
right  in  translation  will  involve  grave  in¬ 
jury  to  them,  if  it  lowers  instead  of  raising 
the  average  oftranslating  abiliw  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  prices  paid  for  it.  To  give  no 
more  under  the  new  law  to  the  author 
and  the  translator  than  under  the  old  was 
given  to  the  translator  alone,  is  to  mistake 
:iltogether  the  object  of  a  change  which 
was  meant  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
properly  remunerating  both,  by  protecting 
translations  of  a  really  high  character 
from  unequal  rivalry  with  the  indifferent 
or  utterly  worthless.  We  invite  to  the 
subject,  therefore,  a  more  minute  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to 
give  to  it.  A  more  exacting  criticism  of 
translation  as  translation  may  at  least 
check  the  incapable  with  some  fear  of 
•Jensure,  and  cheer  on  the  w'ork  of  the 
really  able  w'ith  some  small  hope  of  a  just 
fame. 

The  lights  .and  shades  of  style  indicate 
the  bias  of  an  author’s  mind.  In  describ¬ 


ing  their  eftacement  from  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  history,  we  have  found  also 
means  to  indicate  what,  in  M.  Guizot’s 
case,  the  bias  is.  What  it  is,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be.  It  requires  .but  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  volumes*  to  re¬ 
veal  to  us  that  the  feelings  of  the  writer 
are  here  more  nearly  touched  than  they 
had  been  W  the  former  portion  of  his 
narrative.  His  account  of  our  revolution 
down  to  the  king’s  execution  was  given 
in  a  style  as  calm  as  it  was  clear;  but 
where  he  has  before  him  only  the  men  of 
the  Republic,  though  he  is  still  philosophi¬ 
cal,  still  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  a 
righteous  judge,  there  Is  yet  a  ripple  be¬ 
fore  unseen  on  the  surface  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  The  statesman  who  has  connected 
his  own  name  in  history  with  endeavors 
to  presence  a  king  and  a  constitution,  and 
who  nevertheless  saw  king  and  constitu¬ 
tion  swept  away  to  make  room  for  an 
ephemeral  republic,  holds  ftist  still  by  a 
restricted  monarchy  as  not  merely  the 
best  form  of  government,  but,  so  to  speak, 
as  his  own  cause,  and  regards  a  republic 
with  some  sense  of  personal  antagonism. 
The  open  expression  of  this,  indeed,  is  as 
ffir  as  possible  subdued ;  but  not  less  is  it 
discernible. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  a  high-spirited 
young  lawyer  died  at  Nimes  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  sentenced  to  death  for  his  dislike  of 
a  republic  by  a  court  obedient  to  the 
French  Republican  Convention.  That 
young  man,  twenty-seven  years  old  when 
his  life  was  taken,  was  the  father  of  M. 
Guizot.  The  latter  was  only  a  boy  of 
seven  at  the  time,  but  old  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  his  soul  undying  recollection  of 
the  murder  in  the  name  of  liberty  that 


*  ‘  J’ai  raconte  la  chute  d'une  andenne  monarchic 
et  la  mort  violente  d’un  roi  digue  de  respect,  quoiqu’il 
ait  mal  et  iujostement  gouvem^  ses  peuples.  J’ai- 
maintonant  &  racontor  les  vains  efforts  d'une  assem- 
blee  r^Tolutionnaire  pour  fonder  une  rdpubliquo,  et 
le  gouvemement  toi^ioura  chancelant,  Iden  quo  fort 
et  glorieux,  d'un  despote  r^volutionnaire,  admirable 
par  son  haidi  et  judicieux  g6aio,  quoiqu’il  ait  attaqu6 
et  d^truit,  dans  sons  pays,  d’aboid  I’ordre  ligal,  puis 
la  hbertA.  Les  hommes  que  Dieu  prend  pourinstru- 
menta  de  ses  grands  deseeins  sent  pleins  de  contra¬ 
diction  et  de  mysUre:  il  mde  et  unit  en  eux,  dans 
dee  proportions  profondiment  cach4es,  les  qualit4s  et 
les  debuts,  les  vertus,  et  lea  vices,  les  lumi^res  et  les 
erreuni,  les  grandeura  et  lea  faiblesses;  et  apr^s 
I  avoir  rempli  leur  temps  d’6clat  de  leura  ar^na  et  de 
leur  destin^e,  ils  demeurent  euxmemea  obecura  au 
sein  de  leur  gloire,  enoena6a  et  maudits  tour  A  tour 
I  par  le  monde  qui  ne  les  connait  pas.” 
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made  a  widow  of  his  mother.  The  decree 
which  took  away  the  father’s  life  and  con¬ 
fiscated  his  possessions,  ordered  also  that 
his  children — ^the  boy  just  named,  and 
another  little  son — should  be  committed 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  brought 
up  in  accordance  with  a  revolutionary 
law.  But  their  mother,  a  noble  woman, 
whom  her  eldest-bom,  then  become  a 
statesman  and  historian  of  European  fame, 
saw  grieving  after  fifty  years  of  widow¬ 
hood  with  fresh  tears  for  the  husband  of 
her  youth,  took  them  with  the  wreck  of 
her  fortune  out  of  France,  and  dwelt  with 
them  for  six  years  at  Geneva,  watching 
carefolly  their  education.  Father  and 
mother  had  been  pious  Protestants,  firm 
against  the  pressure  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  open  to  all  grave  and  noble  in¬ 
fluences,  M.  Guizot’s  boyhood  at  Geneva 
was  foil  of  the  promise  which  his  manhood 
has  long  since  more  than  fulfilled.  By  the 
reflective  tone  of  his  mind,  by  his  skill  in 
reasoning,  by  a  surprising  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  by  a  taste 
for  historical  inquiry,  even  so  early  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  Sent  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  as  a  law  student  to  Paris,  his 
abilities  were  quickly  recognized  1^  men 
ready  to  turn  them  to  account.  IBs  pen 
was  soon  brought  into  use,  and  his  literary  1 
talents  as  well  as  industry  were  displayed 
in  the  publication  by  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  of  his  well-known  Dictionary 
of  Synonyms.  He  had  begun  at  the 
same  time  the  arduous  enterprise  of  a 
translation  of  Gibbon,  with  ori^i^  notes ; 
and  so  prompt  was  the  recognition  of  his 
manifest  abihty,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  made  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 

Through  all  the  troubles  of  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  that  ensued,  M.  Guizot, 
known  as  a  man  of  the  future,  steadily 
maintained  his  position  as  a  calm  antagon¬ 
ist  of  whatever  he  believed  to  be  anarchy. 
Between  republican  and  despot  in  the 
days  of  Bonaparte  or  Charles  X.,  with  a 
moral  courage  free  from  display  of  pas¬ 
sion,  he  held  firm  to  the  lesson  of  his  life 
which  study  had  strengthened  in  him,  that 
the  quiet  reign  of  a  constitutional  kin^, 
upon  a  system  liberally  conservative,  is 
the  condition  of  prosperity  and  peace  for 
the  French  people,  or  for  any  people  fairly- 
civilized.  Order,  with  liberty,  was  his 
creed  in  those  days ;  as  to  the  present  it 
has  remained  his  belief  that  liberty  must 
be  protected  by  order.  One  of  his  first 


political  pamphlets  was  upon  Representa¬ 
tive  Government;  another  was  upon  the 
mode  of  conducting  government  and  op¬ 
position.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  into 
which  he  launched  was  a  discovery  for 
himself  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  our 
great  Revolution.  He  published  a  hi.story 
of  it  to  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  with 
a  spirit  and  enterprise  which  has  yet  found 
no  parallel  in  England,  he  completed,  in 
no  less  than  twenty-six  octavo  volumes,  a 
translated  collection  of  memoirs  and  his¬ 
tories  relating  to  it.  As  a  writer,  we 
should  not  omit  to  add,  his  first  command¬ 
ing  success  W’as  won  by  his  elaborate  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  origin  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Europe,  delivered  at  the  tem¬ 
porary  cost  of  his  chair  when  France  sore¬ 
ly  needed  reliable  and  wise  information  on 
that  matter. 

At  last  came  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
there  was  placed  upon  the  French  throne 
a  ruler  whose  most  selfish  interest  it  plain¬ 
ly  was,  not  merely  to  offer  a  determined 
resistance  to  democratic  passion,  but  to 
establish  a  government  that  should  be  in 
its  nature  both  conservative  and  liberal : 
enough  of  the  latter  to  be  safe,  enough  of 
the  former  to  satisfy  European  statemen. 
In  such  a  course  there  M^as  no  man  in 
France  so  fit  to  counsel  the  King  and 
serve  the  country  as  M.  Guizot.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  history,  so  skillful  and  dispassion¬ 
ate,  became  accordingly  Minister  of  Inte¬ 
rior  to  Louis  Philippe  ;  he  gave  his  earn¬ 
est  support,  though  out  of  office,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  afterwards 
held  the  Ministry  of  Public  Listruction 
for  nearly  five  years,  between  1832  and 
1837  ;  during  the  summer  of  1840,  was 
Ambassador  m  England ;  at  the  close  of 
that  year  formed  the  Ministry  in  which  he 
took  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  of 
which  he  was  the  virtual  head ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Soult,  in  Sej>- 
tember,  1847,  became  its  nominal  as  well 
as  actual  chiefs  and  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  The  beginning  of  his  new  career 
was  employed  in  decisive  suppression  of 
all  active  revolutionary  opposition  to  the 
newly-established  monarchy.  The  middle 
of  it  saw  him  the  successful  founder  of  a 
system  of  national  education  for  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  far  better  th.an  any  thing  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind  hitherto  attempted  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
close  of  it  might  have  placed  within  his 
power  the  salvation  of  the  French  throne, 
1^  in  the  critical  hour,  a  fiuling  king  had 
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not  forsaken  his  connsels.  3Ionarchy  fell ; 
and  the  same  republican  wrath  whicn  had 
destroyed  his  father  again  beat  and  surged 
round  the  monarchist  statesman.  But 
whatever  his  failures,  in  theory  or  in  ac¬ 
tion,  M.  Guizot  never  failed  m  probity, 
lie  never  flinched  from  the  trial  of  his 
principles;  never  fell  from  his  oaths  or 
his  professions;  never  in  his  public  con¬ 
duct  abated  a  jot  from  the  work  demand¬ 
ed  of  him  in  his  secret  conscience.  There 
have  been  many  greater  statesmen,  but 
few  so  altogether  free  from  moral  stain. 

Yet  in  his  own  country,  where  republi¬ 
canism  has  been  identified  with  revolu¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  no  man,  with  of 
course  one  exception,  against  w'hom  so 
much  ill  has  been  spoken  by  republicans. 
From  them  he  has  endured  for  many  of 
the  Ijist  years  of  his  life  as  a  statesman, 
the  incessant  sting  of  calumny.  In  resum¬ 
ing  at  its  close,  tlierefore,  the  story  of  a 
short-lived  republic,  he  has  before  him 
the  moral  of  the  creed  which  for  sixty 
years  has  l>een  his  private  and  his  public 
enemy.  Not  for  this  reason,  however, 
which  the  true  scholar’s  spirit  would  dis¬ 
own,  does  he  now,  after  the  storm  of  his 
active  life  is  over,  return  to  the  study  of 
the  revolution  which  earliest  engaged  his 
attention ;  but  because,  being  complete, 
unlike  that  in  progress  and  still  undeter¬ 
mined  in  France,  it  admits  of  a  perfect 
scrutiny,  and  offers  most  prospect  of  his¬ 
torical  instruction.  The  “  History  of  the 
Commonw'ealth  and  Cromwell  ”  is  the  se¬ 
cond  of  the  four  parts  into  which  he  divides 
it  (the  third  being  that  of  “Richard  Crom¬ 
well,”  of  which,  by  the  favor  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  early  portion  is  also  before  us)  ; 
and  remembenng  that  the  very  pulse  of 
its  author’s  life  beats  in  it,  we  may  well 
be  8orT>ri8ed  to  find  its  stroke  so  regular 
and  calm. 

Far  from  reviling  our  historical  republi¬ 
cans,  whose  high-minded  endeavors  he  has 
quite  nobility  enough  to  understand,  M. 
Guizot  points  out  that  the  experiment  they 
made  was  not  in  their  time  associated  with 
any  of  those  ideas  of  mere  revolt  and  law¬ 
lessness  which  have  lately  been  connected 
with  such  attei^ts.  Under  honorable 
forms  only,  as  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Netherlands,  was  republican  government 
then  known  ;  and  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  English  monarchy  into  a  republic, 
was,  to  put  his  idea  into  plain  words,  such 
an  experiment  as  decent  men  might  put 
their  hand  to.  In  the  eyes  of  continental 


nations  it  had  also  a  religious  aspect ;  and 
though  he  believes  it,  as  a  republican 
movement,  to  have  been  a  mistake,  he  not 
the  less  believes  that  but  for  the  violence 
necessarily  incident  to  the  transition  from 
a  kingdom  to  a  commonwealth,  the  scheme 
might  have  been  a  successful  one.  But, 
in  his  judgment,  a  republic  founded  upon 
revolution  finds  its  work  soon  clogged  by 
that  property  in  its  founders,  which,  call¬ 
ing  itself  and  thinking  itself  republican 
zeal,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  revolution- 
aryobstinacy. 

^us,  as  might  have  been  expected,  M. 
Guizot  is  too  accurate  a  thinker  to  con¬ 
demn  wholly  as  theory  that  scheme  of 
government,  in  the  practical  establishment 
of  which  both  England  and  France,  each 
in  its  own  manner  and  degree,  have  failed. 
Every  way  worthy  of  notice,  indeed,  is 
the  reflection  with  which  he  ojiens  the 
third  section  of  his  labors,  when,  in  the 
narrative  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  his 
troubles,  following  upon  that  of  Richard’s 
father  and  his  triumphs,  he  is  about  to  re¬ 
late  the  career  of  the  revived  Long  Par¬ 
liament.  A  republic,  he  says,  when  it  is 
among  any  people  the  natural  and  true 
result  of  its  social  state,  of  its  ideas  and 
of  its  manners,  is  a  government  worthy  of 
all  symp-athy  and  respect.  It  may  have 
its  vices,  theoretical  and  practical,  but  it 
honors  and  serves  humanity,  because  it 
stimulates  it  to  the  mustering  of  its  great 
moral  forces,  and  can  lift  it  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  dignity  and  virtue,  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  glory.  But  a  republic,  untimely 
and  frctitious,  foreign  to  the  national  his¬ 
tory  and  manners,  introduced  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  pride  of  spirit  and  the  egotism 
of  faction,  is  a  government  detestable  in 
itself  for  it  is  mil  of  falsehood  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  has,  moreover,  this  deplorable 
consequence,  that  it  discredits  in  the  minds 
of  nations  the  principles  of  political  right 
and  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  by  the  f^se 
application  and  the  tyrannical  use  to  which 
they  are  put,  or  the  hypocritical  violation 
they  are  made  to  suffer.  Hostile  to  all 
crude  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  therefore,  still  no  unfiur  mea¬ 
sure,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  dealt  out  by 
the  French  statt*smaii  to  our  republican 
forefathers.  That  after  all  they  should 
have  failed  principally  because  their  hopes 
were  pitched  too  nign,  is  not  a  fact  which 
such  a  man  can  dismiss  with  indifference 
whatever  his  sense  of  the  needs  of  prac¬ 
tical  statesmanship  may  be.  He  rather. 
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Frenchman  a.«(  he  is,  rmoices  to  show  them  I  far  misj^uified  a  noble  heart,*  a  passionate  j 

to  ns  with  Maairin  hat  in  hand  before  and  dreamy  intellect,  as  to  render  his  i 

them ;  Bj)uming  the  fair  outside  of  civility  wisdom  of  less  service  than  it  might  have 
mth  which  the  wily  Italian  would  have  been  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs,  | 

approached  them  ;  and  finally  bringing  And  as  with  him,  so  with  the  other  states-  j 

hun  to  a  frank  submission,  while  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth  —  scholastic. 

Queen  Mother  gnashes  her  teeth  at  the  theoretical  republicans  ;  in  their  way,  too,  [ 
recognition  of  “  these  infamous  traitors.”  in  regard  to  much  they  took  in  hand,  mere 
In  illustration  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  high-minded  dreamers  ;  and  possessed, 
the  traitors  sought  out  for  employment,  too,  according  to  a  foolish,  homely  phrase,  of 

there  stands  a  somewhat  memorable  record  every  sense  but  common  sense.  Yet  is  it 

in  their  Council  Book,  which  we  can  con-  the  l^lief  of  M.  Guizot,  that  for  the  most 

ceive  appealing  to  M,  Guizot  with  the  same  part  with  a  dignified  reserve  and  an  intelli- 

sort  of  interest  it  still  possesses  for  English-  gent  prudence,  these  adventurous  states¬ 
men,  notwithstanding  his  too  nlanifest  pre-  men  entered  upon  their  work.  The  coun- 

dilection  for  those  powers  only  “  which  are  try  coldly  supported  them,  indeed,  and 

based  upon  right  and  sanctioned  by  time.”  abroad  they  were  detested ;  nevertheless. 

It  is  the  official  notice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane’s  as  they  well  knew,  they  were  not  menaced, 

and  Mr.  Marten’s  visit,  one  March  evening  and  they  had  otherwise  much  upon  their 

in  1649,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  side.  Men  of  high  integrity — ^men  such 

Council  of  State  of  which  they  were  mem-  as  Sydney,  Ludlow,  Marten,  Hutchinson, 

bers,  to  the  “lodging  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  Harrington — men  of  even  high  adminis- 

in  a  small  house  in  Holbom,  which  opens  trative  ability,  such  as  Vane — they  were 

backwards  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  to  impassioned  on  behalf  of  their  cause,  and 

speak  to  Mr.  Milton,  to  know.  Whether  he  swayed  by  no  other  interest  than  that  of 

will  be  employed  as  Secretary  for  the  For-  seeing  it  triumph.  The  cause  itself  too, 

eign  Languages?  and  to  report  to  the  though  “pen  sensee  et  antipathique  «u  , 

Council.”  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that  M.  pays,”  was  noble  and  moral ;  for  the  princi-  | 

Guizot  would  think  none  the  worse  of  the  pies  presiding  over  it  were  a  faith  in  truth,  f 

Council  for  this  little  circumstance,  though  and  an  affectionate  esteem  for  humanity,  I 

we  cannot  (juite  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  respect  for  its  rights,  and  the  desire  for  its  f 

authority  with  which  he  describes  the  Lord  free  and  glorious  development.  Btit  the  I 

Protector  profiting  by  Milton’s  genius  and  historian  thinks  it  was  also  incident  to 

ascendency  and  continuing  to  use  the  ta-  their  very  position  that  many  errors  should  i 

lents  thus  placed  at  his  official  disposal,  but  be  committed,  and  that  a  too  prolonged  | 

Sutting  no  faith  in  the  wisdom  oftneir  won-  enjoyment  of  power  in  the  midst  of  chaos  I 

rons  possessor  ;  supplying  him  with  funds  should  prove  disastrous  to  some  among  t 

to  afford  liberal  hospitality  at  his  house  and  themselves.  And  he  shows,  fro»i  the  se-  fl 

table  in  Whitehall  to  such  foreign  men  of  cret  correspondence  of  the  agents  of  Maza-  R 

letters  as  came  to  visit  England,  but  admit-  rin,  what  a  number  of  city  people  there  l 

ting  him,  w^hile  Chief  of  the  State,  into  no  were,  like  a  certain  respectable  merchant  | 

jiersonal  intimacy,  and  studiously  withhold-  and  news-writer,  Mr.  Morrell,  eager  for 

ing  from  him  all  public  influence.  Such  any  sort  of  change,  tired  of  a  multiplicity 

may  have  been  the  relations  of  Milton  and  of  masters,  and  ready  to  hope  better 

Cromwell ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  autho-  things  from  one  than  from  a  hundred — 

rity  on  which  the  statement  rests,  and  what  “  greater  secresy,  more  promptitude,  less 

we  know  ofthe  circumstances  attending  the  speechifying,  more  work.”  In  a  word, 

interference  for  the  Vaudois  would  lead  us  tnree  great  causes  wore  surely  and  stead- 

to  entertain  some  doubt  of  it.  ily  conspiring  to  the  fall  of  the  republic. 

Milton  is  M.  Guizot’s  ideal  of  the  highest  Tdiere  was  matter  both  corrupt  and  ob-  ! 

of  the  republican  statesmen,  grand  but  un-  structive  in  its  lower  divisions ;  there  was  a 

practical.  He  depicts  him  revelling  in  a  nation  reverent  of  law  hesivily  and  surely  I 

dream  of  liberty,  and  taking  pleasure  as  a  swaying  back  to  monarchy;  and,  worsethan  I 

poet  in  sublime  thoughts  and  majestic  all,  the  very  heart  of  the  republican  ranks  j 

words,  without  inquiring  whether  the  held  within  it  a  leader  in  their  army,  a  man  I 

world’s  every-day  lire  held  within  it  any  an- - j 

swer  to  such  aspirations.  In  his  case,  ac-  *  «  ■jjq  noble  coeur,"  says  M.  Guizot.  “  A  stern  j 
cording  to  M.  Guizot,  abstract  reasoning  so  but  noble  heart,”  says  his  translator.  | 
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mighty  in  bnttle,  born  with  an  instinct  of 
command,  bom  with  a  genius  for  govern¬ 
ment,  eminently  practical  and  utterly  un¬ 
scrupulous.  That  IS  M.  Guizot’s  Cromwell. 

A  man  who  had  the  pitiless  sagacity  to 
sec  the  worth  of  an  enemy  only  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  at  once  putting  him 
out  of  the  way,  fie  was  able  not  less,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  French  historian,  to  con¬ 
ceal  effectually  his  own  pride  and  preten¬ 
sions,  and  carry  exjwsed  upon  his  sleeve 
only  an  irresistible  semblance  of  self-deni- 
jil.  “  Xo  great  man,”  exclaims  M.  Guizot, 

“  ever  carried  the  hypocrisy  of  modesty  so 
fiir  as  Cromwell,  or  so  easily  subordinated 
his  vanity  to  his  ambition.”  So  little  also 
can  M.  Guizot  discover  of  system  in  his 
mind,  so  little  does  he  find  him  under  the 
influence  of  preconceived  idc.as  of  any  kind, 
th.at  he  believes  him  to  have  had  no  really 
fixed  principles  at  all  on  questions  civil  or 
religious.  But  though  he  was  not  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  did  not  act  in  obedience  to 
systematic  and  premeditated  views,  he 
was  guided  by  the  superior  instinct  and 
practical  good  sense  oi  a  man  destined  by 
the  hand  or  God  to  govern ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  above  all,  that  consummate  secret 
of  the  art  which  consists  in  a  just  appreci-  j 
ation  of  what  will  be  sufficient  in  every 
given  circumstance,  and  in  resting  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  lie  had,  moreover,  an  un¬ 
erring  instinct  of  the  drift  of  the  people  by  I 
which  he  brought  them  to  his  side  ;  and  j 
the  historian  thinks  it  an  an  extreme  proof  i 
of  the  relations  he  maintained,  and  the 
hopes  he  inspired,  among  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  creeds,  that  he  ^ould  have  been 
able  to  suggest  himself  as  their  best  re¬ 
source,  not  simply  to  sectaries  of  all 
sorts — TJnitari.ans,  Jews,  Mnggletonians, 
and  Freethinkers,  but  even  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  Giving  cre- 
‘lit  to  the  earliest  reports  which  represent 
him  as  by  councils  and  conversations  feel¬ 
ing  his  w'ay  towards  the  dignity  of  King, 
it  was  yet,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  his 
rare  faculty  throughout  to  understand  the 
ne  quid  nimig  in  the  art  of  government; 
and  acting  upon  it,  bitter  as  the  trial  was, 
he  finally  denied  fiimself  the  crown.  He 
[Kissessed,  says  the  historian,  the  two  qual¬ 
ities  that  make  men  great :  he  was  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  he  was  bold ;  indomitable  in  his 
hopes,  yet  never  the  victim  of  illusion. 

What  is  thus  said  of  the  absence  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  Cromwell’s  ambition,  let  us  remark, 
finds  such  striking  illustration  in  a  passage 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz’s  memoirs  that 


•  we  are  surprised  it  should  have  escaped  M. 

I  Guizot.  Having  occasion  to  quote  the 

description  from  that  very  clever  book  of 
Vane’s  secret  mission  from  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  of  State  immediately  after  the 
\  victory  of  Worcester,  when  the  Cardinal 
found  the  envoy  a  man  of  such  “  surprising 
j  capacity,”*  the  historian  should  not  have 
laid  down  the  volume,  we  think,  without 
reproducing  from  a  somewhat  later  page 
one  of  the  shrewdist  of  all  its  hints  for 
j  statesmen,  embodied  in  the  following  mem- 
I  orable  dialogue.  The  Cardinal  is  talking, 

I  during  Cromwell’s  protectorate  with  the 
first  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
M.  de  Bcllievre.  “  I  understand  you,” 
says  the  President  at  a  particular  point  of 
their  argument,  “  and  I  stop  you  at  the 
'  same  time  to  tell  you  what  I  have  learnt 
'  from  Cromwell.”  (M.  de  Bcllievre,  inter¬ 
poses  the  Cardinal,  had  seen  and  known 
him  in  England.)  “  He  said  to  me  one 
day,  that  one  never  mounted  so  high  as 

*  tehm  one  did  not  knote  tehere  one  vas  go- 
ingP  Whereupon,  says  the  Cardinal  to 

!  the  President,  “  You  know  that  I  have  a 
horror  of  Cromwell ;  but  however  great 
a  man  they  may  think  him,  I  add  to  this, 
contempt;  for  if  that  be  his  opinion,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fool.”  The  Cardinal 

{iroceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  reports  this  dia- 
ogue,  which  is  nothing  in  itself,  to  make 
us  see  the  importance  of  never  speaking  of 
people  who  are  in  great  posts.  For  >lon- 
sieur  the  President,  returning  to  his  cabi¬ 
net,  where  there  were  several  people,  re¬ 
peated  the  remark  without  reflection,  as  a 
proof  of  the  injustice  which  was  done  their 
friend  the  Cardinal  when  it  was  said  that 
his  ambition  was  without  measure  and 
without  bounds.  All  which  was  straight¬ 
way  carried  off  to  my  Lord  Ifrotector  of 
England,  who  remembered  it  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  took  occasion  not  long  after  to 
say  to  M.  de  Bordeaux,  the  Ambassador 
of  France  at  his  court,  I  knoiv  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  despises  me,  and  that 
is  Cardinal  de  Retz.  “Tliis  opinion,” 
adds  the  penitent  Cardinal,  “had  very 
Ineary  cost  me  dear.” 

The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell’s  remark 
by  no  means  deserved  the  contemptuous 

•  An  admission,  we  maj  observe,  of  which  the 
French  editors  have  hitherto  done  their  best  to  de¬ 
prive  the  great  English  republican  bj  invariably 
printing  his  name  (even  down  to  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  MM.  Michard  and  Poujoulat,  which  restores 
the  suppressed  passages,  and  from  which  we  quote,) 
as  FotVe,  Fere,  or  Faine. 
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comment  of  De  Retz.  It  is  not  at  all 
so  necessary,  as  the  Cardinal  appears  to 
think,  that  a  man  who  is  about  to  mount 
high  should  have  systematically  arranged 
beforehand  to  what  exact  height  he  shall 
mount.  It  may  be  true  that  in  all  am¬ 
bitious  men  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
calculation,  and  something  of  a  precon¬ 
ceived  plan  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  to  constitute  such  a  man  of  the 
first  order  there  must  not  also  be  a  yet 
larger  amount  of  passion  to  outstrip  and 
go  beyond  the  calculation.  In  short,  to 
whatever  extent  particular  plans  and  ar¬ 
rangements  may  contribute  intermediately 
to  success,  it  must  ever  be  a  condition 
of  the  highest  success  not  to  be  finally 
bound  by  them.  Within  the  fixity  of  all 
men’s  designs  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
destiny,  their  is  an  interval  so  large  and 
vague,  that  it  is  there  the  highest  order  of 
genius  will  probably  most  often  find  its 
occasions  and  means,  its  jX)wer  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  we  think  it  very  certain  that 
wherever  the  highest  has  been  reached 
to  which  it  was  possible  to  attain,  the 
courage  to  undergo  a  risk  must  at  least 
have  l^en  as  great  as  the  patience  to  profit 
by  a  plan.  We  go  farther  in  Cromwell’s 
case,  for  we  are  very  certain  he  began 
with  no  plan  at  all  but  a  zeal  for  what  he 
honestly  believed  to  be  God’s  truth,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
that  should  be  according  to  God’s  will. 

Who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  his 
entire  history  will  believe,  that  when  the 
final  summons  of  array  reached  him  on 
his  farm  at  Ely,  he  knew,  as  he  buckled 
on  his  sword,  whither  he  was  going  ?  He 
had  lived  for  more  than  forty  years  the 
useful,  unassuming  life  from  which  he  was 
then  called  away,  cultivating  his  native 
acres  in  those  eastern  fens,  tilling  the 
earth,  reading  his  Bible,  assisting  perse¬ 
cuted  preachers,  and  himself  kneeling 
daily  with  his  servants  around  him  in  ex¬ 
hortation  and  prayer.  He  was  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  as  he  described  himself  ten 
years  later  to  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Protectorate,  living  at  no  ^eat  height, 
nor  yet  in  obscurity.  He  had  not  been 
without  the  means,  that  is,  of  challenging 
distinction,  if  such  had  been  his  wish. 
He  had  been  dragged  before  the  Privy 
Council*  without  claiming  the  honors  of  a 


*  This  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  incident  in 
his  career  was  lately  diacoTcred  in  a  search  among 
the  registers  of  the  Pri\7  Council  by  one  of  the  most 
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martyr,  and  had  led  an  agitation  against 
the  great  lords  of  his  country  without 
aspinng  to  the  rewards  of  a  hero.  In  re¬ 
sisting  a  particular  grievance  he  had  ma<le 
himself  tne  most  popular  and  powerful 
man  in  all  that  district  of  the  fens ;  but, 
satisfied  when  the  work  was  done,  he  had 
sought  no  further  advantage  from  the 
popularity  and  power  acquired  in  doing  it. 
Certainly  this,  too,  is  the  character  of  all 
his  early  exploits  in  the  war.  All  that 
appears  essential  to  him  is  that  he  must 
actually  do  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  and 
to  this  he  is  bent  exclusively.  When,  in 
conversation  with  his  cousin  Hampden  at 
the  close  of  the  first  doubtful  year  of  the 
conflict,  he  threw  out  the  remark  which 
contained  the  germ  of  all  his  subsequent 
victories,  who  will  believe  that  his  thoughts 
were  travelling  beyond  the  duty  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  hour  ?  His  exj>erience  in 
the  field  had  taught  him  why  it  was  the 
lioyalists  guned  upon  their  adversaries  in 
battle,  and  he  at  once  declared  that  it 
would  not  do  to  go  on  enlisting  “  poor 
tapsters  and  town-apprentice  people” 
against  well-bom  cavaliers,  but  that  to 
cope  with  men  of  honor,  men  of  religion 
must  be  enrolled.  When  he  expressed 
this  design  to  Hampden,  it  might  be  said 
that,  on  the  instant,  the  whole  issue  of  the 
war  was  determined ;  but  is  it  necessary 
to  suppose  him  carrying  his  own  thoughts 
so  far  r  When  he  proceeded  to  organize 
his  God-fearing  regiment  of  Ironsides, 
is  it  conceivable  that  he  cared  or  was 
troubled  to  antici|>ate  to  what  a  des¬ 
tiny  they  might  bear  himself?  Claren¬ 
don  has  made  it  a  reproach  against  him 
that  on  one  occasion  he  said  he  could  tell 
what  he  would  not  have,  but  not  what  he 
would  have  ;  but  was  not  this  only  another 
expression  of  the  thought  that  he  had  no 
concern  but  the  duty  of  the  hour,  no  wish 
but  to  do  it  in  the  hour,  and  that  he  knew 
not  and  cared  not  whither  it  might  lea^l 
him? 

As  time  went  on,  indeed,  as  he  com¬ 
manded  armies,  won  battles,  and  saw  him¬ 
self  indisputably  the  first  soldier  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  ms  time,  to  direct  and  govern 
men  became  doubtless  as  much  a  part  of 
no  longer  avoidable  duty,  as  any  common¬ 
est  avocation  that  had  occupied  him  on 
his  Ely  farm.  With  this  too,  let  it  also 


intelligent  and  able  antiquaries  now  living,  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  “Athe- 
offiom”  on  the  13th  of  October,  1856. 
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be  admitted,  there  most  of  course  have 
opened  upon  him  that  wider  range  of 
wordly  opportunities  to  which,  whether 
they  shape  themselves  to  ambition  or  any 
other  inclination  of  the  mind,  it  is  so  easy 
to  give  the  name,  or  to  make  available 
under  the  sanction  of  duty  itself  Doubt¬ 
less  to  many  such  temptations  Cromwell 
)-ielded.  In  his  religious  creed  he  is  said 
(we  must  confess  on  what  seems  to  us 
doubtful  authority)  to  have  held  the  some¬ 
what  dangerous  doctrine,  that  having  once 
been  in  a  state  of  grace  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  fall  from  it ;  and  from  time  to  time, 
if  this  were  so,  it  must  insensibly  have  re¬ 
laxed  to  him  even  the  restraints  of  reli^on 
itself  But  that  there  was  any  conscious 
hypocrisy  in  his  language,  or  any  settled 
scheme  of  mere  ambition  in  his  conduct, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  believe.  Higher  and 
higher  as  he  was  mounting,  still  to  the 
last  he  might  have  asked  himself  Whittier. 
When  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  appears 
heaped  with  all  the  favors  a  grateful 
people  and  parliament  could  bestow,  there 
18  yet  not  one  which  had  not  fallen  to  him 
naturally,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been 
monstrous  as  well  as  foolish  to  deny  to  him. 
Every  step  of  the  ascent  had  been  solidly 
and  laboriously  won  ;  he  stood  upon  it  as 
of  right ;  and  snrelv  no  man  ever  rose  so 
high  w’ith  less  of  w’hat  we  must  call  usur¬ 
pation.  In  the  honors  paid  him,  in  the 
very  trappings  of  state  tnrown  over  him, 
when  he  left  London  upon  his  last  cam- 
|)aign  and  returned  with  the  final  victory, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  popular  ranks, 
of  however  rigid  and  ascetic  public  virtue, 
who  might  not  feel  that  he  was  also  him¬ 
self  participating  as  in  a  gain  and  glory  of 
his  own.  When  the  Lord  General  passed 
out  of  the  city  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  six 
gallant  Flanders  mares,  whitish  gray, 
and  “  with  colonels  for  his  life-guard  such 
ns  the  world  might  not  parallel,”  it  may 
be  very  doubtful  if  less  would  haye  satis¬ 
fied  ]the  most  exacting  republican  w'hose 
claims  and  whose  power  he  then  and 
there  represented.  When  he  returned  in 
a  more  than  regal  triumph,  receiving 
homage  from  the  populace,  halting  to 
hawk  with  the  gentry,  and  presenting 
horses  and  prisoners  to  the  parliamentary 
delegates  appointed  to  give  him  welcome, 
it  was  yet  but  the  glory  of  their  common 
country  w'hich  all  men  were  content  to 
see  reflected  in  the  ceremony  and  the 
pomp  w'hich  surrounded  him. 

Should  it  be  matter  of  blame,  then. 


that  still  he  rose  to  the  occasion  which 
called  him,  and  even  this  position  did  not 
take  him  unawares  ?  As  he  farmed  at 
Ely  and  St.  Ives,  as  he  fought  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Nasebv,  so  he  now  fell  into  his 
allotted  place  as  Milton’s  “  chief  of  men.” 
Such  is  the  sum  of  reproach  with  any  fair¬ 
ness  up  to  this  date  imputed  to  him. 
“This  man  will  be  Kingof  England  yet,” 
said  the  reverend  Mr.  Deters  mwardly  to 
himself^  as  he  observed  at  the  time  in  his  air 
and  manner  an  indescribable  kind  of  exalta¬ 
tion.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  afterwards 
observed  it  too ;  and,  being  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  so  “  great  and  majestic  a 
deportment  and  comely  presence  ”  with 
what  he  remembered  ot  his  very  ill-made 
,  apparel,  and  not  very  clean  or  sufficient 
linen,  when  he  first  heard  him  speak  in  the 
Parliament  house  twelve  years  before,  is 
much  disposed  to  attribute  the  change  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  meanwhile  “  had  a 
better  tailor  and  more  converse  among 
good  company.”  The  same  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs  even  to  Clarendon,  who  more  shrewd¬ 
ly  dismisses  it  with  the  remark,  that  “  his 
parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  faculties  till  he  had  occasion  to 
use  them.”  But  we  shall  not  ourselves  have 
any  difficulty  at  all,  if  we  simply  believe 
of  such  a  man  that  only  the  occasion  for 
use  would  ever  tempt  him  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  or  display.  A  readiness  for  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  and  no  restlessness  beyond  it, 
would  seem  to  be  the  lesson  of  Cromwell’s 
life,  whatever  part  of  it  we  examine ;  and 
if  we  think  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament  an  interruption  to  the 
temperate  wisdom  which  generally' guided 
him,  it  Ls  because  we  feel  that  without  it 
the  supreme  power  must  nevertheless  have 
been  his,  unattended  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  consequences  of  that  act  involved 
him.  At  the  very  hast,  he  said  himself^ 
he  w.as  doubtful  about  doing  it ;  but 
another  and  stronger  impulse  got  the  mas¬ 
tery  over  him.  “When  I  went  there,” 
he  told  his  council  of  officers,  “  I  did  not 
think  to  have  done  this.  But  perceiving 
the  spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  me,  I 
would  not  consult  flesh  and  blood.”  And 
so  we  arrive  again  at  what  he  told  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  President  de  Bellievre,  that 
One  never  mounts  so  high  as  when  one 
does  not  know  where  otte  is  going. 

But  M.  Guizot  would  attach  little  im¬ 
portance  to  that  stronger  impulse  which 
the  Lord  General  there  professed  to  have 
overruled  him.  We  do  not  know  that 
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any  thing  has  impressed  us  more  through¬ 
out  his  book  than  its  extremely  partial  and 
imperfect  recognition  of  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  which  formed  so  large  a  i)ortion  not 
merely  of  Cromwell  himself  but  of  the 
entire  English  Revolution.  Doubtless  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  element,  so 
necessary  in  the  study  of  it,  lies  too  far 
away  from  those  evils  which  dwell  insen¬ 
sibly  and  most  strongly  upon  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  mind,  and  from  whicn  his  study  of 
these  great  events  in  our  history  had  de¬ 
liberately  or  unconsciously  arisen.  lie  is 
even  careful  to  hint  his  belief,  more  than 
once,  that  there  were  in  those  days  more 
infidels  in  England  than  we  commonly 
suppose.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his 
view  in  this  respect  with  tliat  of  another 
French  writer,  M.  de.  Lamartine,  who, 
regarding  Cromwell  from  the  thick  of 
French  republicanism,  has  very  partially 
and  confusedly  but  as  he  believes  wholly 
accepted  Mr.  Carlyle’s  interpretation,  and 
informs  his  countrymen  that  Cromwell  was 
a  fanatic.  M.  Gmzot,  accustomed  through 
Ids  own  life  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a 
calm  unostentatious  piety  all  public  actions, 
and  not  unfrecmently  reminding  his  reader 
that  a  Divine  Providence  is  ordering  and 
disposing  the  affairs  of  States,  yet  cannot 
see  in  Cromwell  either  fanatic  or  chosen 
man  of  God.  In  no  part  of  Oliver’s  histo¬ 
ry  do  we  find  any  swerving  from  this 
new,  and  subsequent  and  very  recent 
reflection  aj)pears  only  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  it.  In  the  whole  of  his  account  of 
“  Richard  Cromwell”  there  is  no  more 
striking  passage  than  that  in  which,  de¬ 
scribing  the  respective  positions  occupied 
by  the  followers  of  Oliver  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Republic,  he  again  expresses 
forcibly  the  distinction  between  the  purely 
worldly  character  of  the  Protectorate  and 
the  Divine  purpose  it  was  called  to  fulfil. 
The  Cromwellians,  he  says,  rather  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  political  instinct  than  by  any 
principle  clearly  comprehended  or  defined, 
did  not  think  that  the  people  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  constitute  the  entire 
government,  or  that  it  liad  the  right  to 
unmake  and  re-construct  it  at  its  pleasure. 
In  their  opinion  the  government  required, 
for  the  maiatenance  and  good  order  of 
society,  some  base  independently  subsist- 
ent,  recognized  by  the  people,  but  ante¬ 
rior,  and  in  a  certjun  degree  superior,  to 
its  shifting  will.  Origmally  conquest, 
afterw'ards  the  hereditary  principle  in 
monarchy,  and  the  preponderance  of  great 


land  owners,  had  created  in  the  English 
Government  such  power,  independent,  im¬ 
movable  in  right,  and  indispensable  to  so¬ 
ciety.  By  the  course  of  things,  however, 
the  territorial  proprietorship  had  in  part 
changed  hands,  and  by  its  own  fault,  the 
hereditary  principle  of  monarchy  had 
succumbed.  But  God  then  raised  up 
Oliver,  and  gave  him  the  power  with  the 
victory.  Conqueror  and  actual  master, 
surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  war,  and 
treating  with  a  house  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  had  been  able  to  found,  for  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  for  himself  the  Protectorate  and 
its  Constitution  ;  and  thus  was  provided 
that  anterior  and  independent  power,  bom 
of  events,  not  of  the  people’s  will,  and 
wliich  the  people  was  as  little  able  to  de¬ 
stroy  according  to  its  fancy  as  it  had  been 
able  of  its  motion  to  create.  Tliis  great 
fact,  therefore,  accomplished  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  in  the 
name  of  necessity,  by  the  genius  of  a  great 
man  sustained  by  God,  it  ^came  the  duty 
of  all  men  to  recognize  and  accept ;  and, 
from  the  uniform  tone  of  his  reasoning,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  historian  himself  so 
accepts  it,  though  he  sees  that  it  carried 
with  it  also  the  seeds  of  failure  inseparable 
fix»m  its  revolutionary  origin. 

He  thus  in  a  great  measure  excludes 
from  consideration  that  jiartieular  ele¬ 
ment  in  Cromwell’s  views  of  government 
which  led  him  to  be  indifferent,  in  the 
re-constitution  of  the  State,  whether  it 
was  republican  or  monarchical  in  its 
political  form,  provided  only  that, 
above  all  things,  it  was  godly  in  its 
spirit.  M.  Guizot  thinks  his  mind  was 
great,  because  it  was  just,  perspicacious, 
and  thoroughly  practical ;  but  of  this 
greatness  he  does  not  find  that  religion 
foraicd  any  essential  part,  or  contributed 
to  it  in  any  material  way.  He  avoids,  in¬ 
deed,  all  commonidacc  abuse.  He  knows 
that  in  Cromwell’s  day  the  open  use  of 
scriptural  language  was  no  more  synony¬ 
mous  with  cant  tlian  republicanism  with 
discord ;  but  in  both  cases  he  appears  to 
think  that  the  one  had  a  tendency  to 
beget  the  other,  and  he  accepts  Crom- 
w^’s  reporto<l  comment  to  Marten  on  a 
dialogue  with  one  of  the  saints  (“we 
must  talk  to  these  men  in  their  own  way”), 
as  a  fair  hint  of  the  value  of  Ids  piety. 
It  was  no  more  than  one  portion,  and  not 
the  chief^  of  his  state  craft.  Even  the 
rapt  and  exalted  fervor  of  his  address  to 
what  we  may  call  the  assembled  saints 
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in  the  Barebones  Parliament,  M.  Guizot 
attributes  to  those  instincts  on  the  part 
of  a  profoimd  genius  anxious  to  derive, 
as  though  immediately  from  God,  the 
pretended  supreme  power  which  he 
iiad  himself  established,  and  the  inherent 
infirmity  of  which  he  already  perceived. 
We  certainly  cannot  but  regard  as  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable  the  grave  indifference 
with  which  the  historian  is  thus  able  to 
set  aside,  as  only  one  of  many  means 
towards  a  worldly  end,  the  fervent  vein 
of  scriptural  thought  and  feeling  which 
run  not  alone  through  every  deliberate 
work  of  Cromwell’s,  but  which  tinges 
also  his  every  lightest  act,  and,  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  as  in  his  public  utterances,  is  that 
which  still  makes  most  impressive  appeal 
to  all  who  would  investigate  hb  character. 

For  this  we  hold  to  have  been  finally 
established  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  peculiar  value^of  his  labors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject.  To  collect  and 
arrange  in  chronological  succession,  and 
with  elucidatory  comment,  everj'  authen¬ 
tic  letter  and  speech  left  by  Cromwell, 
was  to  subject  him  to  a  test  from  which 
falsehood  could  hardly  escape ;  and  the 
result  has  been  to  show,  we  think  conclu¬ 
sively  and  beyond  further  dispute,  that 
through  all  these  speeches  and  letters  one 
mind  runs  consistently.  Whatever  a 
man's  former  prepossessions  may  have 
been,  he  cannot  accom|>any  the  utterer  of 
these  spc'eehes,  the  writer  of  these  letters, 
from  their  first  jiage  to  the  last,  travelling 
with  him  from  his  grazing  lands  at  St. 
Ives  up  to  hb  I’rotector’s  throne ;  watching 
him  in  the  tendercst  intercourse  with 
those  de.Hrest  to  him;  observing  him  in 
affairs  of  state  or  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  world,  in  offices  of  friendship  or 
in  conference  with  sovereigns  and  senates  ; 
listening  to  him  as  he  comforts  the  perse¬ 
cuted  preacher,  or  threatens  a  persecuting 
prince  ;  and  remain  at  last  with  any  other 
conviction  than  that  in  all  conditions,  and 
on  every  occasion,  Cromw’ell's  tone  is 
substantially  the  same,  and  that  in  the 
passionate  fervor  of  liis  religious  feeling, 
imder  its  different  and  varymg  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  true  secret  of  his  life  must  be 
sought,  and  will  be  found.  Everywhere 
visible  and  recognizable  is  a  deeply  inter- 
|>enetratcd  sense  of  spiritual  dangers,  and 
of  never-ceasing  responsibility  to  the 
Eternal.  “  Ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster’s 
eye.”  Unless  you  can  believe  that  you 
have  an  actor  continually  before  you,  you 


must  believe  that  this  man  did  imqucs- 
tionably  recognize  in  his  Bible  the  authen¬ 
tic  voice  of  God,  and  hud  an  irremovable 
persuasion  that  according  as,  from  that 
sacred  source,  he  learned  the  divine  law 
here  and  did  it,  or  neglected  to  learn  and 
do  it,  infinite  blessedness  or  infinite  misery 
awaited  him  for  evermore. 

It  is  also  clear  to  us  from  the  letters, 
with  only  such  reservation  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  and  after  the  large 
allowance  to  be  made  in  every  case  for 
human  passion  and  frailty,  that  Cromwell 
was,  to  all  practical  intents,  as  far  remov¬ 
ed  on  the  one  hand  from  fanaticism,  as,  on 
the  other,  from  hypocrisy.  It  is  certainly 
not  necessary  that  we  should  accept  it 
as  a  proof  of  fanaticism,  that,  on  the  day 
before  setting  out  to  the  war  with  Scot¬ 
land,  he  enlarged  to  Ludlow  upon  the 
great  providences  of  God  then  abroad 
upon  the  earth,  and  in  particular  talked 
I  to  him  for  almost  an  hour  i^n  the  hmi- 
drcdtli  and  tenth  psalm.  We  have  but 
to  remember  it  as  the  psalm  in  which 
God’s  promise  was  given  to  make  his 
enemies  his  footstool,  to  make  his  peopln 
willing,  and  to  strike  through  kings  in 
the  day  of  his  WTath — to  understand  why 
Cromwell  so  recalled  it  on  the  eve  of  his 
last  entrance  mto  battle.  It  is  as  little 
necessary  that  we  should  accept,  as  proof 
of  hypocrisy,  the  proof  M.  Guizot  offers 
of  his  rejecting  and  even  ridiculing  the 
report  set  about  by  the  fanatical  officers 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  undergone  specLal  and 
supernatural  revelations.  “  The  reports 
spread  about  the  Lord  General,”  writes 
M.  de  Bordeaux  to  M.  de  Brienne,  “  are 
not  true.  He  does  not  affect  any  special 
communication  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
he  is  not  so  M'cak  as  to  be  caught  by  flat¬ 
tery.  I  know  that  the  Portuguese  am¬ 
bassador,  having  complimented  him  on 
this  change,  he  made  a  iest  of  it.”  But 
the  French  ambassador  does  not  omit  to 
accompany  his  statement  with  a  careful 
tribute  to  the  Lord  General’s  zeal  and 
great  piety.  Nor  do  we  think  M.  Guizot 
justified  in  the  belief  he  appears  to  enter¬ 
tain,  that  Cromwell’s  toleration  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  religion  proceeded  from  the 
merely  itolitic  spirit,  and  was  due  only  to 
his  wisdom  as  a  ruler  of  men.  To  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment  may  indeed  be  referred  such 
projects  as  were  started  in  the  Protector¬ 
ate — for  a  synod  to  bring  the  different 
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sects  into  peaceful  aCTeement,  for  insur¬ 
ing  a  conmlete  legal  toleration  to  the 
Jews,  and  for  receiving  in  England  even 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  religious  communion  of  the 
Catholics.  But  from  the  depth  of  true 
piety  in  his  own  soul  must  have  proceeded 
that  larger  personal  charity,  which  was 
so  ready  with  listening  ear  and  helping 
hand  for  any  form  of  honest  belief  that 
claimed  from  him  sympathy  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Let  anj^  one  read  his  noble  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  governor  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  when,  having  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Covenant  in  battle,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  argument  to  overthow  its 
preachers — and  entertmn  any  further 
doubt  of  this  if  he  can.  Those  are  the 
incomparable  letters  in  which  he  reasoned 
out  a  perfect  scheme  of  sublime  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  in  which  he  vindicated  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Stuart  as  an  act  which 
Christians  in  after  times  would  mention 
with  honor,  “  and  all  tyrants  in  the  world 
look  at  with  fear in  which  he  warned 
the  Presbyte]^  that  their  platform  was 
too  narrow  for  them  to  expect  “the 
great  God  to  come  down  ”  to  such  minds 
and  thoughts  ;  in  which  he  told  them  he 
had  not  himself  so  learned  Christ  as  to 
look  at  ministers  as  lords  over,  instead  of 
helpers  of^  God’s  people;  and  in  w'hich 
he  desired  them  specially  to  point  out  to 
him  the  warrant  they  had  in  Scipture  for 
believing  that  to  preach  was  their  function 
exclusively.  “Your  pretended  fear  lest 
error  should  step  in,  is  like  the  man  who 
would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be 
found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  lipcrty  upon 
a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  When  he 
•loth  abuse  it,  judge.”  And  then,  within 
some  six  months  or  so,  Edinburgh  hav¬ 
ing  meanwhile  surrendered,  and  the 
Presbytery,  recovered  from  its  sulks, 
having  accepted  permission  again  to  open 
its  pulpits,  you  see  this  same  Cromwell 
respectfully  himself  attending  their  servi¬ 
ces  and  sermons,  and  taking  no  other 
notice  of  the  latter  being  specially  direct¬ 
ed  against  himself  and  his  fellow  “  secta¬ 
ries,”  than  to  desire  friendly  discourse 
with  the  ministers  who  had  so  railed 
agmnst  them,  to  the  end  that,  if  possible, 
misunderstandings  might  be  taken  away. 

Neither  had  Cromwell,  before  he  evinc¬ 
ed  this  spirit,  w£uted  until  authority  fell 
to  him  as  Lord  General,  at  which  time,  in 


[April, 

M.  Guizot’s  view,  considerations  altoge¬ 
ther  politic  and  worldlv  began  largely  to 
operate  with  him.  There  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  letter  decisive  as  to  this,  which 
the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  first  pub¬ 
lished  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
but  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  able  to 
confirm  bv  proof  and  adjust  to  the  right 
place  in  his  life — the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
it  he  had  entered  Ely  cathedral  while  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hitch  was  “  performirm”  the 
choir  service,  and  with  a  “  leave  off  your 
fooling^  and  come  dowti^  had  turned 
the  reverend  gentleman  sheer  out  of  the 
place,  intoning,  singing,  and  all.  But  this 
was  because  Mr.  Ilitch  had  become  a 
nuisance  to  a  godly  neighborhood,  and 
had  treated  with  d^eliberate  disregard  a 
previous  warning  of  Oliver’s  to  the  verj- 
plain  and  legible  effect,  that,  “  lest  the 
soldiers  should  in  jtny  tumultuous  or  dis¬ 
orderly  way  attempt  the  reformation  of 
the  cathedral  church,  I  re<^uire  you  to 
forbear  altogether  your  choir  scrrice,  so 
unedifying  and  offensive  ;  and  this  as  yon 
shall  answer  it,  if  any  disorder  should 
arise  thereupon.”  And  notwithstanding 
the  prompt  procedure  by  which  he  kept 
his  word  in  this  case,  he  shows  himself, 
in  the  letter  we  have  named  and  are  now 
about  to  quote,  not  less  ready  to  protect 
any  honest  people  differing  completely 
from  himself  m  regard  to  choir  or  other 
services,  provided  always  they  so  exercis¬ 
ed  their  unedifying  faith  as  not  to  be 
offensive  to  others.  lie  intercedes  with 
a  Royalist  gentleman,  in  the  same  (Nor¬ 
folk)  county,  for  liberty  of  conscience  to 
certain  of  his  tenants.  “And,”  he  writes, 
“however  the  world  interprets  it,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  solicit  for  such  as  are  any- 
W'here  under  pressure  of  this  kind ;  doin^ 
even  as  I  u'ould  be  done  by.  Sir,  this  is 
a  quarrelsome  age,  and  the  anger  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  worse,  where  the  ground 
is  difference  of  opinion ;  which  to  cure,  to 
hurt  men  in  their  names,  persons,  or  es¬ 
tates,  will  not  be  found  an  apt  remedy.” 

The  religion  w'hich  so  teaches  us  our 
duty  to  others  is  not  very  likely  to  fail  us 
in  regard  to  ourselves.  Watch  Cromw'cll 
in  any  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  judge 
whether  the  faith  he  held  could  have  rest¬ 
ed  on  any  doubtful  or  insecure  foundation. 
Take  him  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
triumph,  or  in  the  hour  of  his  darkest  pe¬ 
ril,  and  obscr>'e  whether  the  one  so  unduly 
elates  or  the  other  so  unworthily  depress- 
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es  him,  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  sense 
either  of  his  own  weakness  or  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor’s  power, — either  of  the  littleness  of 
time  or  of  the  greatness  of  eternity.  In 
the  very  majesty  of  his  reception  after  the 
Worcester  battle,  “he  would  seldom  men¬ 
tion  any  thing  of  himself,”  says  White- 
locke,  describing  their  meeting  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  ;  “  mentioned  others  only  ;  and  gave, 
as  was  due,  the  glory  of  the  action  unto 
God.”  In  his  last  extremity  at  Dunbar, 
when  Leslie,  with  an  army  of  double  his 
numbers,  flushed  with  victory,  had  so 
hemmed  him  in  with  his  sick,  starving, 
and  dispirited  troops,  as  they  retreated 
and  were  falling  back  upon  their  ships, 
that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “  almost 
a  miracle”  was  needed  to  save  them,  there 
is,  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  he  sent  to 
Haselrig  on  the  Newcastle  border,  such  a 
quiet  and  composed  disregard  of  himself^ 
such  a  care  only  for  the  safety  of  the 
cause,  such  a  calm  and  sustained  reliance 
upon  God,  as  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of 
heroism  can  elsewhere  parallel.  “  "What¬ 
ever  becomes  of  us,”  he  wrote,  “  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  get  what  forces  you  can 
together ;  and  the  south  to  help  what 
they  can.  If  your  forces  had  been  in 
readiness  to  have  faUen  upon  the  back  of 
Copperspath,  it  might  have  occasioned 
supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But  the 
only  wise  God  knows  what  is  best.  All 
shall  work  for  good.  Our  spirits  are 
comfortable,  praised  be  the  Lord  ;  though 
our  present  condition  be  as  it  is.  Let 
Henry  V ane  know  what  I  write.  I  would 
not  make  it  public,  lest  danger  should 
accrue  thereby.” 

Whatever  else  might  desert  this  man, 
ho{>e  and  faith  never  did.  There  was  one 
who  stood  afterwards  by  his  death-bed, 
while  a  worse  stonn  shook  the  heavens 
than  even  that  which  had  swept  along  the 
heights  of  Dunbar,  and  who  recalled  these 
days  in  testimony  of  the  strong  man  he 
had  been.  “  In  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in 
him  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone 
out  in  all  tne  others.”  Nor  in  the  nigh 
places  only,  but  in  the  solitude  or  service 
of  his  chamber,  he  impressed  in  like  man¬ 
ner  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  ever  they  who  stood  nearest  him  who 
had  reason  to  admire  him  most ;  and  to 
the  eyes  even  of  valets  and  chamber- 
grooms,  the  heroic  shone  out  of  Crom¬ 
well.  It  Is  from  one  w'ho  held  such  office 
in  his  household  we  have  a  picture  of  him 
VOL.  xxxviL-NO.  rv. 


handed  down  to  us  which  Vandyke  or 
Velasquez  might  have  painted.  A  body 
well  compact  and  strong ;  his  stature  un¬ 
der  six  foot  (“  I  believe  about  two  inch¬ 
es”)  ;  his  head  so  shaped  as  you  might 
see  it  both  a  storehouse  and  shop,  of  a 
vast  treasury  of  natural  parts ;  his  temper 
exceeding  fiery  f“  as  I  have  Imown”),  but 
the  flame  of  it  kept  down  for  the  most 
art,  or  soon  allayed  with  those  moral  en- 
owments  he  had ;  naturally  compassion¬ 
ate  towards  objects  in  distress,  even  to 
an  effeminate  measure,  though  God  had 
made  him  a  heart,  wherein  was  left  little 
room  for  any  fear ;  “  a  larger  soul^  J 
thmk,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of 
clay  than  his  teas.”  What  Englishman 
may  not  be  proud  of  that  written  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  still  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  worthy  Mr.  John  Maidstone,  cof¬ 
ferer  and  gentleman-in-waiting  on  the 
Lord  Protector  of  England  ? 

Of  the  general  estimate  of  him  formed 
by  the  French  historican  little  more  need 
be  said.  There  is  much  we  might  fur¬ 
ther  make  objection  to ;  but  conmressed 
and  brief  as  our  summary  of  M.  Guizot’s 
views  has  been,  it  will  perhaps  be  under¬ 
stood  with  sufficient  reservation.  He  does 
not  reject  the  stories  of  the  Irish  mas¬ 
sacres,  though  they  are  unwittingly  re¬ 
futed  even  ny  Cromwell’s  most  eager 
enemies,  the  Irish  priests,  in  the  Clon- 
macnoise  manifesto.  He  retains,  on  au¬ 
thority  that  has  been  fairly  Questioned,  a 
^reat  many  reports  which  otherwise  con¬ 
firm  ill  thoughts  of  the  Protector.  But 
to  the  full  worldly  extent  of  the  term,  his 
Cromwell,  whether  before  or  after  the 
Protectorate,  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth.  He  is  imder  the  influence  of 
ambition,,  but  it  is  an  ambition  generally 
qualified,  and  often  exalted,  by  the  state 
necessities  to  which  it  bends.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  so  early  arose  between  him 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  M.  Guizot  calls 
the  beginning  of  a  duel,  which  he  holds 
that  neither  party  engaged  in  could  avoid 
forcing  on  to  its  close.  Of  one  or  other 
of  them,  he  believes  it  became  the  duty 
eedere  majori  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  his 
reasoning  we  are  left  to  infer  also  his  bc- 
'  lief,  that  m  the  latter  days  of  the  struggle 
it  could  not  but  occur  to  the  Parliament, 
while  claiming  over  Cromwell  a  nominal 
supremacy,  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  last 
portion  oi  the  epigram.  Ilia  gravis  palm  a 
est^  quam  minor  hostis  hahet.  One  very 
interesting  point  we  think  certainly  very 
34 
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clearly  established  by^his  researches  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  details  he  ^ves  of  the  “  dueL” 
He  shows  more  decisively  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  historian  that  Cromwell,  before  the 
Republic  fell  by  his  hand,  was  indisput¬ 
ably  the  first  man  in  it ;  not  simply  in 
right  of  his  victories,  but  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  genius  he  had  displayed,  and  by 
the  light  in  which  the  foreign  courts  lu- 
ready  regarded  him.  At  the  same  time, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  he  fails  himself  to  attach 
sufiScient  importance  to  this  ;  and  perhaps 
generally  somewhat  underrates  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  connexion  of  foreign  policy  with 
the  domestic  administration  of  England 
at  the  period. 

But  the  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  does  not 
stint  the  details  M.  Guizot  gives,  which 
open  to  us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the 
Hague,  and  the  unpublished  archives  of 
the  French  foreign  oflice,  as  well  as  those 
of  Simancas  in  Spain,  and  pour  upon  this 
part  of  his  great  subject  a  flood  ot  steady 
and  ori^nsJ  light.  His  volumes  thus  in¬ 
clude  details  of  various  confidential  mis¬ 
sions,  and  much  other  matter  of  the  high¬ 
est  interest,  of  which  the  most  essential 
portions  are  riven  complete  in  a  copious 
appendix.  ^I^at  we  should  always  admit 
their  evidence  in  exactly  the  light  in  which 
M.  Guizot  seems  disposed  to  accept  it,  we 
of  course  do  not  nnd  to  be  necessary. 
Although  M.  CrouUfl  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  both  express  and  act 
upon  opinions  of  Cromwell’s  character 
which  agree  ^^eneraUy  with  the  lodgment 
formed  of  it  m  M.  Guizot’s  boolc,  it  may 
yet  with  perfect  fairness  be  said  that  nei¬ 
ther  a  gentleman  from  the  court  of  Philip 
II.,  nor  a  gentleman  from  the  court  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  bound  to  the  policy  of  a 
statesman  of  the  stamp  of  Mazarin,  were 
very  likely  to  understand  an  exalted  zeal 
like  Cromwell’s,  assuming  it  to  have  been 
always  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Putting 
aside  such  feats  of  policy,  however,  as  an 
.alleged  deliberate  sowing  of  discord  for 
state  purposes  between  the  absent  king 
and  his  OTOthers,  and  some  few  other 
acts  justified  dnly  by  the  too  fireely  per¬ 
mitted  distinction  between  piivate  and 
political  morality,  especially  in  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  there  is  nothmg  in  these  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  which  any  defender  of  Crom¬ 
well  has  need  to  be  ashamed,  and  there  is 
a  vast  deal  to  confirm  very  strikingly  the 
sense  of  his  greatness. 

We  give  a  few  examples.  Before  the 
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time  of  the  Protectorate,  by  the  chief 
statesmen  of  both  parties  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  then  raging  in  France,  the 
upward  course  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
popular  party  in  England  had  been 
watched  with  anxiety  and  dread.  Both 
feared  and  hated  him ;  yet  such  was  their 
position  in  regard  to  Spain  and  each 
other,  that  his  friendly  countenance  to 
either  was  become  of  inexpressible  value. 
He  had  hardly  arrived  in  London  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  when,  in  answer 
to  overtures  from  De  Retz  at  the  instant 
of  the  brief  triumph  which  preceded  his 
f^  he  sent  Henry  Vane  with  a  letter  to 
him  (a  striking  proof  that  up  to  this  time 
that  great  parliamentarian  and  intimate 
confidant  oi  his,”  as  the  Cardinal  des¬ 
cribes  him,  could  have  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  blow  meditated  against  the  parlia¬ 
ment)  ;  and  this  also  is  the  date  when 
Mazarin,  affecting  to  put  a  friendly  con¬ 
struction  upon  rumors  that  had  reached 
him  of  a  proposed  expedition  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  into  France,  eagerly  suggests  to 
M.  CrouUe  through  M.  Servien  tMt  if  at 
the  close  of  his  Scottish  canmaign  Mr. 
“  Cromwell  should  come  into  France,  be¬ 
ing  as  he  is  a  person  of  merit,  he  will  be 
well  received  here,  for  assuredly  every 
one  will  go  to  meet  him  at  the  place 
where  he  disembarks.”  Of  course  M. 
Croulle  promptly  disabuses  his  master  of 
that  notion  of  a  friendly  trip :  but,  in  also 
contradicting  the  report  that  any  hostile 
intentions  were  entertained  to  France,  he 
is  careful  to  reproduce  for  the  Cardinal 
the  haughty  terms  in  which  Cromwell 
himself  was  said  to  have  denied  it. 
**  Looking  at  his  hair,  which  is  already 
white,  he  said  that  if  he  were  ten  years 
younger  there  was  not  a  king  in  Europe 
whom  he  could  not  make  to  tremble,  and 
that,  as  he  had  a  better  motive  than  the 
late  king  of  Sweden,  he  believed  himself 
still  capable  of  doing  more  for  the  good 
of  nations  than  the  other  ever  did  for  his 
own  ambition.” 

Nevertheless  it  was  while  overtures 
were  on  a^l  sides  secretly  going  on,  and 
still  during  De  Retz’s  brief  predominance, 
that  the  double-fitced  Mazarin  thus  wrote 
from  his  place  of  exile  at  Bruhl  to  dis¬ 
credit  De  Retz  with  the  queen.  It  was 
probably  written  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  coadjutor  himself  was  attempt- 
ing  to  justify  his  intercourse  with  Vane  on 
the  express  ground  of  what  he  calls  Maza- 
rin’s  ‘^base  and  continual  flattery”  of 
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Cromwell.  “The  coadjutor  had  always 
spoken  with  veneration  of  Cromwell^  as 
of  a  man  sent  by  God  into  England,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  woidd  raise  such  men  also  m 
other  kingdoms ;  and  once  in  good  com- 

Iiany,  where  there  was  Menage  present, 
tearing  the  courage  of  M.  de  IBeaufort 
extolled,  he  said  in  express  terms,  if  M. 
de  Beaufort  is  Fairfax^  I  am  CromweU.'* 
We  subjoin  a  portion  of  M.  Guizot’s  com¬ 
ment,  which  we  need  hardly  say  we  have 
translated  for  ourselves : 

"  Mazarin  excelled  in  penning,  for  the  min  of 
his  enemies,  their  actions  or  their  words,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  taking  to  himself  impudently 
their  examples  and  their  weapons.  While  he  thus 
showed  to  the  qneen’s  eyes,  as  a  crime  in  the  co¬ 
adjutor,  his  opinion  of  Cromwell,  he  labored 
himself  to  enter  with  Cromwell  into  close  rela¬ 
tions.  Too  shrewd  not  to  reco^ize  that  in  that 
direction,  in  England,  lay  the  capacity  and 
power,*  it  was  to  me  fiitnre  master  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  no  loD^r  to  the  republican  Parliament,  that 
be  made  his  advances.  Cromwell  lent  himself  to 
them  willinriy ;  he  too  was  incessantly  bent  on 
making  to  himself  powerful  friends  everywhere. 

‘  He  adroitly  leaves  to  others  the  conduct  and  care 
of  whatever  begets  outcry,’  said,  in  1650,  Croulle 
to  M.  Servien,  ’and  reserves  to  himsdf  afiiurs 
that  confer  oblintion  ;  concerning  which  at  least 
he  sets  ramor  afloat,  in  such  manner  that  if  they 
succeed  they  may  be  attributed  to  him,  and  if  not 
that  one  may  see  he  willed  them  well,  and  that 
the  result  came  of  hindrance  from  othen.’  ”f 

We  cannot  quote  all  the  details  of  the 
overtures  that  thus  began,  curious  and  im¬ 
pressive  as  they  are,  but  through  none  of 
them,  the  reader  soon  perceives,  was 
Mazarin  a  match  for  Cromwell.  The 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  though  with 
his  own  predilections  hampered  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  country,  and  standing 
between  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  Courts 

*  “  Trap  tagaes  pow  ne  pat  reconnaitre  qpe  IS 
eiaient,  e»  AngleUrre,  Thabiteti  et  k  fomoir”  Ao- 
cording  to  the  translator,  "Too  sagadous  not  to  per- 
oeire  that  in  him  ware  centred  ail  the  power  and 
ability  then  existing  in  Engand” 
t  A  letter  to  Masarin  frmn  the  Count  d'Estrador 
is  added,  in  which,  though  the  date  is  the  6th  of 
February,  1653,  the  title  of  Protector  is  given  to 
Cromwell  Of  course  therefore  M.  Guizot  is  carefhl 
to  remark,  in  a  note^  that  as  the  letter  and  its  date 
are  beyond  question,  the  title  of  Protectormust  have 
been  intercalated  some  years  afterwards;  but  his 
^ranalater  does  not  think  it  worth  while  either  to 
translate  this  note,  or  explain  the  confhsion  it  was 
intended  to  remedy;  and  in  subsequently  giving  the 
note  ofJune,  '63,  quoted  in  the  text,  he  append  to 
iu  signatore  the  title  IP.)  whidi  its  very  contents 
nhould  have  shown  him  w  not  then  beloog  to  the 
writer. 


of  France  and  Spain,  yet  knew  how  to 
play  his  game  with  perfect  safety,  and  to 
obtain  substantially  all  that  he  desired. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  no  alliance  had  yet  been 
conduded  with  either  Court ;  though  at 
the  moment  of  its  expulsion,  Bordeaux 
was  imder  the  impression  that  a  treaty 
with  it,  on  the  part  of  France,  was  on  the 

Soint  of  being  happily  concluded.  But 
lazarin  had  been  already  obliged,  even 
without  deriving  any  immediate  advantage 
from  the  step,  formally  to  recognize  the 
Republic  ana  its  leaders ;  and  with  hot 
haste,  as  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  the  Cardinal  of  course 
eagerly  betook  himself  to  the  power  that 
remained  triumphant.  “  Mazarin,”  writes 
M.  Guizot,  “  always  prodigal  of  flattering 
advances,  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  offer  him, 
and  ask  from  him,  a  serviceable  friend¬ 
ship.  Cromwell  replied  to  him  with  a 
rare  excess  of  affected  humility.”  And 
then  follows  a  little  note,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  believing  it  to  exist 
only  in  the  form  of  a  French  translation 
made  by  Mazarin,  remarked,  that  “it 
would  not  be  wholly  without  significance 
if  we  had  it  in  the  originaL”  Here  it  is 
in  the  original : 

"  Westminster,  9th  of  June,  1653. 
"It  is  surprise  to  me  that  your  Eminency 
should  take  notice  of  a  person  so  inconsiderable  as 
myself,  living  (as  it  were)  separate  from  the  world. 
This  honor  has  done  (as  it  ought)  a  Yerj  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  does  obli^  me  to  serve 
your  Eminency  upon  all  occasions,  so  as  I  shall  be 
happy  to  find  out  So  I  trust  that  very  honorable 
person  Monsieur  Burdoe  [Bordeaux]  will  there¬ 
in  be  helpful  to 

"  Your  Eminencie’s 

"  Thrice  humble  Servant, 

“  0.  Cbomwxll.” 

The  historian  calls  this  a  rare  excess  of 
aflfected  humility:  but  after  all  what  is 
there  more,  m  the  counterfeit  humility, 
than  such  a  reply  to  a  compliment  as 
every  gentleman  in  England  makes  every 
week  in  some  form  to  somebody?  “  You 
do  me  too  much  honor.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  would  not  do  to  serve  you,  sir. 
Good  morning.” 

There  is  never  in  truth  any  affected  hu¬ 
mility,  but  rather  a  contempt  very  thinly 
covert,  if  not  openly  avowed,  on  the  part 
of  Cromwell  to  Mazarin ;  nor  does  this 
find  anywhere  more  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion  than  in  the  evidence  M.  Guizot  inci¬ 
dentally  gives  us  of  the  sort  of  gifts  they 
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interchanged.  While  Mazarin  sent  over 
regal  presents  of  tapestry,  wine,  and  Bar¬ 
bary  horses,  Cromwell,  familiarly  and  half 
contemptuously  confident  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  man  more  avaricious  than  vain, 
would  return  such  compliments  by  for¬ 
warding  so  many  cases  of  pure  Cornwall 
tin.  As  to  their  public  intercourse 
throughout,  the  historian  sees  that  it  was 
but  a  constant  interchange  of  concessions 
and  resistances,  services  and  refusals,  in 
which  they  ran  little  risk  of  quarrelling 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  mutually 
understood  each  other,  and  did  not  re¬ 
quire  from  one  another  anything  which 
could  not  be  denied  vrithout  doing  greater 
injury  than  the  grant  would  do  service  ; 
but  it  was  after  all  a  kind  of  equality  in 
which  the  personal  predominance  un¬ 
doubtedly  remained  with  Cromwell.  It 
is  he  whom  it  is  manifestly  impossible, 
throughout,  either  to  intimidate  or  de¬ 
ceive  ;  and  though  it  was  no  small  art  on 
Mazarin’s  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  this,  to 
affect  to  meet  his  adversary  with  the  same 
simple  frankness,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  which  plays  the  greater  figure, 
he  who  possessed  the  art,  or  he  who 
always  reduced  its  possessor  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  practising  it. 

Of  Cromwell’s  first  effort  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  govern 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  had  been 
parties  to  that  act  of  violence,  the  result, 
according  to  M.  Guizot’s  view,  was  to 
show  him  that  reforming  sectaries  and 
innovators,  though  useful  instruments  of 
destruction,  are  destructive  to  the  very 
power  they  establish ;  and  that  the  classes 
among  whom  conservative  interests  pre¬ 
vail  are  the  only  natural  and  permanent 
allies  of  authority.  Yet  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  renew  his  efforts  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  with  what  help  this  experience  could 
give ;  for  the  French  historian  has  satis¬ 
fied  liimself  that  his  honest  desire  was  so 
fiir,  by  any  possible  means,  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  sulwrdination  to  English  law,  as  to 
obtain  co-operation  from  a  fairly-chosen 
Parliament  that  should  con.sent  honestly 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  a  Cromwell 
dynasty  of  kings,  and  in  restoring,  with 
the  monarchy,  the  ancient  form  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  But  still  his  attempts 
were  unavailing.  He  could  not  restore 
that  which  he  had  so  helped  to  destroy. 
Amid  the  ruins  wluch  his  hands  had 
made,  he  was  doomed  to  see  the  vanity  of 
those  rash  hopes,  and  to  learn  that  no 


government  is,  or  can  be,  the  work  of 
man’s  will  alone.  In  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  a  Parliament  as  the  old  usages 
of  England  sanctioned,  he  rtdsed  up  more 
than  one  semi-constitutional  assembly ;  but 
merely  to  destroy  it  when  it  disappointed 
him,  and  with  it,  as  he  well  knew,  his 
only  safe  means  of  taxing  the  people  he 
would  govern.  The  money  needral  for 
State  purposes  thus  failing  him,  he  was  at 
last  driven  to  the  expedient  pronounced 
by  M.  Guizot  to  be  the  political  act  which 
caused  his  ruin  —  the  establishment  of 
Major-Generals  to  levy  tithes  on  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  royalists.  By  this  iniquitous 
act,  M.  Guizot  declares  that  he  detached 
his  glory  from  the  cause  of  order  and 
{>eace  in  the  name  of  which  he  had  begun 
to  found  his  throne,  and  plunged  his 
power  down  among  the  depths  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence.  “  He  invoked,”  says  the 
constitutional  historian,  “  necessity  ;  and 
without  doubt  thought  himself  reduced  to 
that ;  if  he  was  right,  it  was  one  of  those 
necessities  inflicted  by  God’s  justice, 
which  reveal  the  innate  vice  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  and  become  the  sentence  of  its  con¬ 
demnation.” 

From  this  time  to  the  end,  M.  Guizot  is 
of  opinion  that  Cromwell  was  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  weakness  with  which  he 
was  smitten  by  his  own  act,  uid  that  it 
was  upon  feeling  in  all  directions  for 
support  he  perceived  his  surest  prop  to  be 
the  advocacy  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Of 
the  formal  discussion  which  he  afterwards 
raised  with  his  friendly  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  his  assuming  royal  state,  the 
historian  speaks  as  of  a  comedy  performed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  nation.  It  wa.‘< 
designed  to  make  men  familiar  with  the 
topic,  and  to  scatter  abroad  a  variety  of 
arguments  in  its  favor;  but  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  army  brought  the  comedy  to 
an  unw'elcome  end.  Cromwell  resigned 
the  name  of  king ;  and  with  it,  the  histo¬ 
rian  appears  to  think,  the  power  of  much 
longer  retaining  kingly  authority.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  slippery  height  on  which 
to  stand  still  was  impossible,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  mount  higher 
or  to  fall.  His  heart  failed  him ;  he  now 
saw,  that,  die  when  he  might,  he  must  be 
content  to  leave  behind  him  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors  the  two  enenies  he  had  most  ar¬ 
dently  combated,  anarchy  and  the  Stuarts; 
and  M.  Guizot’s  comments  leave  it  to  be 
inferred  as  his  opinion,  that  had  he  long  sur¬ 
vived  the  discomfiture  which  embittere<l 
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his  last  months,  even  his  political  position 
might  hare  been  seriously  endangered, 
lie  died,  however,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  though  torrowful.  “Sorrowful 
not  0^7  because  he  must  die,  but  also, 
and  above  all,  because  he  miist  die  with¬ 
out  having  atUuned  his  true  and  final  pur¬ 
pose.” 

But  that  his,  nevertheless,  was  the  strong 
resolve  which  exclusively  upheld  the  State 
as  long  as  life  remained  to  nim,  M.  Guizot 
shows  nowhere  so  emphatically  as  in  the 
description  of  the  Protectorate  of  his  son. 
The  weak  purposes  of  Richard  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  his  father’s  iron  will,  every 
party  again  became  loud  in  the  assertion 
of  his  own  particular  theory,  “  accomplices 
became  rivals,”  and  soon  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  faction  the  good  ship  of  the  Repu^ 
lie  drifted  an  utter  wreck.  Then  were 
oeen,  according  to  the  historian,  the  fiiults 
both  of  the  pure  republicans  and  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Cromwell  revenging  themselves 
upon  their  authors.  For  what  more 
easy  than  the  way  at  last  appeared  to  be, 
to  a  firm  establishment  of  Richard  Crom- 
•  well’s  government  ?  Whatever  his  infirm¬ 
ities  oi  character,  he  was  disliked  by  none. 

of  him  by  sorts  of  people^  and  points  out 
that  the  whole  private  interests  ot the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  first  Parliament  lay  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  power,  and  with  that  also  of  their 
own  prosperity.  He  describes  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  having  no  design  and  no  desire  of 
tyranny ;  Richard  himself  as  naturally  mod¬ 
erate,  patient,  equitable ;  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors  like  him^li,  as  demanding  nothing 
better  than  to  govern  in  concert  wdth  the 
Parliament,  and  according  to  the  laws. 
What,  then,  so  natural  or  so  reasonable, 
as  for  all  men  who  had  not  vowed  their 
hearts  to  the  old  royal  line  or  to  the  pure 
republic,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
regime  established,  and  to  live,  by  common 
consent,  tranquil  and  safe  under  the  new 
Protector  ?  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Though 
their  empire  had  vanished,  their  obstinacy 
remained  unenlightened  and  unsubdued. 
Detested  as  oppressors,  and  decried  as 
visionaries,  they  retorted  by  accusing  their 
country  of  ingratitude,  and  battled  vainly 
against  the  successive  defeats  w'hich  they 
knew  not  that  the  hand  of  God  was  inflict¬ 
ing.  Though  they  could  not  build  they 
coidd  destroy,  and  so  the  second  Protect¬ 
orate  passed  away. 

Yet  let  us  not  leave  the  reader  under 
any  doubt  whether  a  full  or  a  stinted  mea¬ 


sure  of  justice  is  done  by  the  historixm  to 
what  was  really  successnil  as  well  as  great 
in  the  policy  of  the  first  Protectorate.  It 
is  on  every  account  our  interest  to  give  M. 
Guizot  further  hearing  as  to  this,  since  it 
enables  us  to  give  further  indication  of 
the  very  valuable  original  illustrations 
contributed  by  his  bo<^  to  our  English 
annals. 

M.  Guizot  describes  the  foreign  policy 
of  Cromw’ell  as  based  on  two  fixed  ideas 
— peace  with  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  States. 
These  were  in  his  eyes  the  two  vital  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  security  and  greatness  of  his 
country  in  Europe,  of  his  owm  security  and 
hisown^eatness  in  Europe  and  in  his  coun¬ 
try.  With  the  United  Provinces  peace  was 
at  once  made.  W^hitelocke  was  sent  upon 
his  embassy  to  Sweden,  a  special  treaty  of 
commerce  was  negotiated  with  the  Ring  of 
Denmark,  and  Cromwell  found  himself  on 
terms  of  friendship  with '  all  Protestant 
States  of  £ur<me.  It  w'as  said  in  France, 
continues  M.  (Guizot,  that  he  even  medi¬ 
tated,  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  a 
more  vast  and  difficult  design. 

“  ‘  The  Protector  proposes  to  himself,’  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin  one  of  his  confidential 
agents,  ‘  to  canse  the  assembly  of  a  conncil  of  all 
t^  Protestant  communions,  to  re-nnite  them  in 
one  body  for  the  common  confession  of  one  and 
the  same  faith.’  Some  particnlar  facts  indicate 
that  he  was,  indeed,  preoccupied  with  this  idea. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons  of  powerful  and  fertile 
genius  in  whom  great  designs  and  great  tefbpta- 
tions  are  bom  by  crowds ;  but  be  applied  prompt¬ 
ly  bis  firm  good  sense  to  his  finest  dreams,  and 
never  pursued  farther  those  which  did  not  endure 
that  trial. 

^  He  assumed  toward  the  Catholic  powers  an  at¬ 
titude  of  complete  and  frigid  independence,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  ill-will,  but  without  forwardness, 
showing  himself  dispo^  to  peace,  but  always 
leaving  to  be  seen  a  glimpse  or  war,  and  canring 
a  rou^  pride  into  the  care  of  the  interests  or  his 
country  or  of  his  own  greatness.”* 


*  ’VTe  cannot  resist  giving  M.  Guizot's  text  in  this 
Utter  paragraph  in  connection  with  the  version  of 
his  translator.  “II  prit  envers  lee  puissances  Catho- 
liques  une  attitude  de  complete  et  froide  liberte — sans 
pi^jug6  ni  mauvais  vonloir,  mais  sans  empreesement, 
se  montrant  dispose  4  U  paix,  maU  laissant  tonjours 
entrevoir  U  guerre,  et  portent  une  fierti  rude  dans  le 
soin  des  int^^ts  de  son  pays  ou  de  sa  propre  grandeur.” 
That  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  M.  Guizot’s  style 
and  manner  in  this  book.  We  could  hardly  instance 
a  better.  But  now  observe  the  following:  “  Towards 
the  Catholic  powers  be  assumed  an  attitude  of  com¬ 
plete  and  fearless  liberty,  unmarked  by  prejudice  or 
ill-will,  but  equally  void  of  courtship  or  flattery, 
showing  himself  disposed  to  TtmintAin  peacO|  but 
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We  need  not  pause  to  relate  how  he  of  the  design  Med,  indeed,  when  the 
showed  this :  for  one  example,  by  treatitg  attack  upon  St.  Domingo  failed  ;  but  the 
with  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  stig-  seu^iire  of  Jamacia  was  an  unquestionable 
matized  at  Madrid  as  an  usurper,  and  by  prize,  which  Cromwell’s  wisdom  turned  at 
the  simultaneous  execution  for  murder  of  once  to  a  noble  account.  The  historian  de- 
Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  the  brother  of  the  scribes  all  these  incidents  and  their  conse- 
ambassador  from  Portugal.  M.  Guizot’s  quences  in  a  way  that  shows  ever  charac- 
very  interesting  narrative  irfiill  of  similar  teristically  the  j^rsonal  predominance  of 
and  striking  proo^  the  greater  part  of  it  the  Protecor.  Up  to  witnin  a  few  days  of 
quite  new.  France  and  Spsdn  outdo  each  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  hope 
other  in  obsequious  homage  before  Crom-  had  continued  with  Cardenas.  To  even  the 
well’s  iutractable  energy.  We  see  each  bid-  h(fur  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
ding*higher  and  higher  against  the  other  for  fear  has  not  quitted  Mazarin.  And  by  a 
his  active  friend^p,  and  Cardenas  at  last  free  use  of  the  very  words  of  the  men 
eagerly  offering  him  a  subvention  of  no  less  who  wrote  freshljr  and  on  the  instant  out 
than  SIX  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  of  the  midst  of  their  diplomacy,  the  foreign 
“without  having  in  London  or  in  Flan-  policy  ofthe  Protectorate  is  thus  with  vivid 
ders,”  wrote  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  “  the  truth  and  rare  freshness  reproduced  by 
first  sou  to  pve  him  if  he  took  them  at  M.  Guizot.  We  may  compare  the  mighty 
their  word.  He  would  promise  with  the  tread  of  Cromwell  with  the  pirouettes 
same  &cility  a  million,  indeed  two,  to  get  a  of  the  statesmen  opposed  to  him,  and  get 
pledge  from  binn^  (unce  assuredly  it  would  no  mean  perception  of  the  hero  ofthe  day. 
not  cost  them  more  to  hold  and  execute  Of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  at  last 
one  promise  than  the  other.”  Mazarin,  a  concluded  with  France,  it  is  not  necessary 
better  diplomatist,  enriches  hu  promises  that  we  should  speak ;  but  tbe  jealous 
with  a  flowing  courtesy ;  sends  with  them  rigor  with  which  Cromwell  insisted  on 
his  wine,  his  tapestry,  and  his  Barbary  the  concession  to  himself  of  the  title  of 
horses ;  and  concedes,  on  the  part  of  the  Brother^  and  on  the  substitution  of  Bex 
young  king,  a  rank  only  less  than  royal.  Oottorum  for  Rex  Oatticfy  is  a  pregnant 
Even  the  Prince  of  Cond6  hastens  to  be-  indication  of  tbe  attitude  now  awumed  by 
oome  acceptable  to  the  rough  English  him  to  the  most  powerful  of  foreign  States, 
soldier,  and  declares  his  belief  that  the  Never,  certainly,  had  our  English  name 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms  must  be  now  been  carried  so  nigh.  “  He  is  the  great- 
at  tne  summit  of  their  happiness  at  seeing  c*t  and  happiest  prince  in  Europe,”  ex- 
theU  goods  and  lives  confided  to  so  great  claimed  young  Louis  Quatorze.  ^und 
a  TTiftTi.  in  fast  treaties  with  all  the  Protestant 

States,  allied  to  the  most  potent  of  Car 
“  Cromwell  received  all  these  advances  with  the  tholic  Sovereigns,  Montecuculi  deprecat- 
■ame  show  of  good-will :  not  that  he  saw  them  all  Jijor  his  wrath  on  one  side  as  agent  for 
^^nal  eye,or  thathe  dri^  7“'  the  house  of  Austria,  and  on  the  other  the 

MW.  of  Loyderon  belief  the  King 
than  towards  Spain ;  with  a  saperior  sagacity  he  Spam,  he  received,  besides  the  foreign 
had  perceived  fliat  Spain  was  thenceforward  an  ministers  who  habitually  resided  at  his 
apathetic  power,  able  to  effect  bat  little,  and  in  spite  court,  ambassadors  extraordinary  from 
os  its  fkvorable  demonstrations,  more  hostile  than  Sweden,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who 
any  other  to  Protestant  England,  for  it  was  more  came  solemnly  to  present  to  him  the  over- 
e«l™vely  than  wy  other  givm  np  to  the  ^ims  or  homage  of  their  masters.  Pictures 

and  infloenoes  of  the  Roman  Church.  And  at  the  j  3  i  ^  •  t  r 

«une  time  that  there  was  litUe  to  expect  from  medals,  some  nobly  commemoraUve  of 

Spain,  she  offered  to  the  mariUne  ambition  of  his  exploits,  others  coarsely  satirical  of  his 
England,  by  her  vast  possessions  in  the  new  world,  adversaries,  were  displayed  in  almost  every 
rich  and  easy  prey."  town  of  the  Continent,  celebrating  his 

deeds,  and  humbling  the  old  princes  and 
Accordingly  there  soon  followed,  we  kings  before  them.  Well  might  one  of 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  the  well  the  most  considerable  ofthe  foreign  agents 
known  swoop  upon  the  King  of  Spain’s  write  over  to  Thurloe  from  Brussels  that 
West  Indian  possessions.  The  better  half  “  the  Lord  Protector’s  government  makes 

atways  leaving  open  the  of  war,  and  watch-  England  more  fomudable  and  considerable 

ing  over  tiio  interests  of  his  country  and  of  his  own  ^1  nations  than  it  has  ever  been  m  my 

fa^y  with  stem  and  oncompromising  haughtiness."  j  day.” 
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Nor  is  less  justice  rendered  by  M.  Gtii- 
rot  to  what  he  believes  to  have  been  an¬ 
other  of  the  titles  of  that  government  to 
esteem ;  and  of  Cromwell’s  patronage  of 
literature  and  learned  men,  he  speaks  with 
due  respect.  Though  he  holds  that  his  mind 
was  neither  naturally  elegant  nor  richly  cul¬ 
tivated,  he  can  yet  see  that  his  free  and 
liberal  genius  understood  thoroughly  the 
wants  oi  the  human  intellect.  And  while  M. 
Guizot’s  experience  has  taught  him,  clearly 
enough,  that  absolute  power,  on  emerging 
from  great  social  disturbances,  takes  its  chief 
delight  and  achieves  its  completest  tri- 
um^s  in  the  promotion  of  material  pros¬ 
perity,  still,  m  regard  to  Cromwell,  he 
frankly  admits  that  few  despots  have  so 
carefully  confined  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  practical  necessity,  and  allowed 
the  human  mind  such  a  wide  range  of  free¬ 
dom.  lie  sees  in  him  the  practic^  saviour 
of  the  two  old  Universities  and  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Durham.  He  is  glad 
to  record  that  he  offered  Hobbes  the  post 
of  secretary  in  his  household,  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  en^loyment  of  Milton,  and  that 
he  took  no  ofiense  at  either  Selden  or  Ca- 
saubon,  when  the  one  declined  his  pension, 
and  the  other  his  invitation  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  civil  wars.  He  dwells  with  pleas¬ 
ure  on  his  kindness  to  the  learned  Usher, 
on  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  Cudworth  1 
and  Taylor,  on  his  frank  patronage  of  all 
the  lettered  Puritans,  and  on  the  acts  that 
Waller  had  a  place  in  his  court,  that  Butler 
was  permittea  to  meditate  Hudibras  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  that  Da- 
venant  obtained  his  permission  to  open  a 
private  theatre  for  performance  of  his 
comedies.  He  might  ^ve  added  that  the 
Lord  Protector  had  himself  a  taste  for  in¬ 
nocent  and  cheerfiil  recreation ;  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  play  at  Crambo,  or  even 
occasionally  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  my  Lord 
Commissioner  Whitelocke,  who  also  has 
left  us  a  pleasant  anecdote  contrasting  his 
laughter  and  gaiety  to  the  soldiers  with 
the  greater  impatience  and  reserve  of  Ire- 
ton  ;  and  that,  m  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  there  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  courteous  habits  on  state  occa¬ 
sions,  and  of  the  dignified  and  graceful  con¬ 
duct  of  his  household,  which  fiir  exceeds 
in  sober  grandeur  and  worth  any  other 
court  circular  of  that  age.  “  The  music 
played  all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner,” 
says  Herr  Jongestall,  “  and  after,  the  Lord 
Protector  had  us  into  another  room,  where 


the  Lady  Protectoress  and  others  came  to 
us,  and  we  had  also  music  and  voices.” 

To  these  graces  of  his  private  life,  and 
to  his  domestic  love  and  tenderness,  which 
even  his  worst  enemies  have  adnlitted,  M. 
Guizot  is  of  course  not  slow  to  pay  tribute; 
but  on  one  point  he  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  strangely  misled.  He  gravely  mentions 
Cromwell’s  infidelity  to  ^  wife,  as  if  it 
were  an  admitted  fact,  and  not  a  mere 
royalist  slander;  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  some  complaints  of  her  own  remun 
in  proof  of  a  well-foimded  jealousy.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  there  may  be,  in  the  solitary  letter 
of  t^  excellent  woman  which  has  descend 
ed  to  ns ;  but  it  is  the  jealousy  only  of  a 
gentle  and  sensitive  nature,  shnnking  from 
the  least  ruffle  or  breath  of  doubt  that  can 
come  between  itself  and  the  beloved.  “My 
dearest,”  she  writes,  “I  wonder  you 
should  blame  me  for  writing  no  oftener, 
when  I  have  sent  three  for  one :  I  cannot 
but  think  they  are  miscarried.  Truly,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  I  should  as  soon 
neglect  myself  as  to  omit  the  least  thought 
towards  vou,  when  in  doing  it  I  must  do  it 
to  myselt  But  when  I  do  write,  my  dear, 
I  seldom  have  any  satisfactory  answer, 
which  makes  me  thmk  my  writing  is  slight¬ 
ed  ;  as  well  it  may ;  but  I  cannot  nut 
think  your  love  covers  my  weakness  and 
infirnuties.  Truly,  my  life  is  but  half  a 
life  in  your  absence.”  This  is  not  the 
writing  of  a  woman  jealous  of  any  thing  but 
the  share  of  her  husband’s  time  and  care 
which  public  affairs  steal  from  her.  Most 
touching,  too,  is  a  letter  of  his  own  of 
nearly  tne  same  date,  written  to  her  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  toils  and  perils  of 
Dunbar,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  truly, 
if  he  does  not  love  her  too  well,  he  thinks 
he  errs  not  on  the  other  hand  much,  and 
assures  her  that  she  is  dearer  to  him  than 
any  creature.  Let  M.  Guizot  be  well  as¬ 
sured  that  he  has  here  fallen  into  error. 

Of  another  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
also  connected  with  the  domesticities  of 
Cromwell,  we  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to 
speak  in  somewhat  more  detail.  It  touch¬ 
es  an  interesting  point  in  Cromwell’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  are  nappy  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  all  further  doubt  respecting  it.  By 
none  who  have  yet  written  on  the  subject 
has  it  been  stated  correctly. 

Five  sons  were  bom  to  Cromwell,  of 
whom  the  youngest,  James,  bom  in  1632, 
certainly  died  in  his  infancy,  and  the  eldest 
Robert,  bom  in  1621,  is  supposed  in  all 
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the  biographies  not  to  have  sarvived  his 
childhood.  The  second  son,  Oliver,  bom 
in  1623,  grew  to  manhood,  and  his  name 
is  to  be  found  enrolled  as  a  comet  in  the 
eighth  troop  of  what  was  called  “  Earl 
Bedford’s  Horse.”  He  was  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle,  but  in  our  opinion  certainly  not  so 
early  as  appears  to  be  fixed  by  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  who  accepts  an  allusion  in  a  letter  of 
h^  father’s  written  after  Marston  Moor 
as  referring  to  this  loss,  which  we  are 
about  to  show  might  have  had  quite  anoth¬ 
er  reference.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
all  the  biographers  up  to  this  time  have 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  eldest,  Robert, 
that  what  is  comprised  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
curt  notice,  “  Named  for  hie  grandfather. 
No  further  account  of  him.  Died  before 
riw  years f  must  be  taken  to  express 
whatever  now  can  be  known.  Cromwell’s 
onljr  distinct  reference  to  any  of  his  sons 
while  yet  in  tender  years,  is  contained  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  cousin,  Oliver 
St.  John’s  wife,  while  she  was  staying 
with  his  friend  and  relative  Sir  WiUiam 
Masham,  at  Otes  in  Essex  ;*and  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  connects  the  reference  in  this  letter 
with  the  fiuit  that  some  two  or  three  of 
Cromwell’s  sons  were  certainly  educated 
at  the  neighboring  public  school  of  Fel- 
sted,  where  their  maternal  grandfather  had 
his  country-seat.  But  the  allusion  surely 
relates  specifically  to  one  son,  who  appears 
to  have  been  either  staying  with  the 
Mashams  at  the  time,  or  the  object  of 
some  particular  care  and  sympathy  on 
their  part.  **  Salute  all  my  friends  in  that 
family  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member.  I 
am  much  bound  unto  them  for  their  love. 
I  bless  the  Lord  for  them  1  and  that  my  son, 
by  their  procurement,  is  so  well.  Let  him 
have  your  prayers,  your  counsel.” 

Su<^  was  the  amount  of  existing  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
Cromwell,  when  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
“  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,”  re¬ 
produced  from  one  of  the  Eling’s  pamphlets 
a  very  striking  account  of  the  deau-bed 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  written  by  a  OTOom 
of  the  chamber  in  waiting  on  him.  In  this 
Cromwell  was  represented  calling  for  his 
Bible,  and  desiring  those  verses  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
iippians  to  be  read  to  him,  in  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  having  learned  in  what¬ 
ever  state  he  was  therewith  to  be  content, 
for  he  could  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengthened  him.  “  Which  read,” 
(the  account  proceeded,)  ‘‘said  he,  to  use 


his  own  words  as  near  as  I  can  remember 
them.  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 
life  /  when  my  eldest  son  died  y  which 
went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart  y  indeed  it 
did.”  Naturally  enough,  this  affecting 
passage  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Forster  to 
relate  to  his  son’s  death  m  battle,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  arrived  also  at  the  same  conclusion, 
so  confidently,  that  after  “  eldest  son  ”  he 
put  in  “poor  Oliver”  in  reprinting  it,  at 
the  same  time  carefulh’  markingthe  words 
as  an  insertion.  M.  Guizot,  however,  has 
gone  two  steps  further,  and  printed  the 
passage  thus:  “Ce  texte,  dit-il,  m’a  sauv^ 
une  fois  la  vie,  quand  mon  fils  aine,  mon 
pauvre  Olivier^  fut  tue,  ce  qui  me  perca  la 
ccBur  comme  un  poignard.”  In  maKing 
this  change  without  the  least  authority, 
M.  Guizot  marked  unconsciously  the  w'eak 
point  in  the  supposition  he  had  adopted 
from  others,  and  on  which  he  was  himself 
too  confidently  proceeding.  If  the  Pro¬ 
tector  had  really  intended  his  allusion  for 
the  son  who  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
would  he  not,  in  place  of  the  simple  expres¬ 
sion  “  when  my  eldest  son  died,”  more  pro¬ 
bably  have  said  just  exactly  what  M. 
Guizot  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  for 
him  ? 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
the  allusion  was  not  to  Oliver,  but  to  Ro¬ 
bert  ;  that  Robert  lived  till  his  nineteenth 
year ;  that  he  was  buried  at  Felsted  w'ith- 
m  seven  months  of  the  date  of  the  letter 
containing  the  allusion  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Mashams  respecting  him ;  and  that  his 
youth  had  inspired  such  promise  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  as  might  well  justify  the  place  in  his 
father’s  heart  kept  sacred  to  his  memory 
as  long  as  life  remained.  In  the  register 
of  burials  at  the  parish  church  of  Felsted, 
under  the  year  1639,  is  the  following  en¬ 
try:  “Robertus  Cromwell  filius  honorandi 
viri  M“*  Oliveris  Cromwell  et  Elizabethai 
uxorb  ejus  sepultus  fuit  31°  die  Maii.  Et 
Robertus  fuit  eximio  pius  juvenb  Deum 
timens  supra  multos.”*  Which  remark- 

*  Thia  coriooa  entrj  hu  been  more  than  onee 
carefully  examined,  and  it  u  here  printed  verbatim 
et  literatim,  as  it  stands  in  the  regi^r.  The  word 
denoted  by  the  contraction  is  “  Militis,”  in  the 
sense  of  esquire,  or  arm-bearing  gentleman,  and  there 
are  some  rare  ezampleo  of  its  use  with  this  meaning 
before  a  proper  name.  “  Ritter  and  Miles,"  says  Sel- 
den  {Titles  oj  Honour,  ItL),  “  often  signify,  in  the  old 
feudd  law  of  the  Empire,  a  gentleman,  as  the  word 
gentleman  is  signi6ed  in  nMlis,  and  not  a  dubbed 
knight;  as  with  os  in  England  the  word  milites  ds- 
notrs  gentlemen,  or  great  freeholders  of  the  country 
also.” 
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able  a<ldition  to  a  simple  mention  of  burial 
we  need  hardly  point  out  as  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  on  that  most  formal  of  all  the 
pages  of  history — ^a  leaf  of  a  parish  regis¬ 
ter  ;  where  to  be  bom  and  to  die  is  all 
that  can  ever  be  conceded  to  either  rich 
or  poor.  The  friend  who  examined  the 
original  for  us  could  find  no  other  instance 
in  the  volume  of  a  deviation  from  the 
strict  rule.  Among  all  the  fathers,  sons, 
and  brothers  crowded  into  its  records  of 
birth  and  death,  the  only  vir  honorandus 
is  the  puritan  squire  of  Huntingdon,  The 
name  of  the  vicar  of  Felsted  in  1639  was 
Wharton  ;  this  entry  is  in  his  handwrit¬ 
ing,  and  has  his  signature  appended  to  it ; 
and  let  it  henceforward  be  remembered 
as  his  distinction,  that  long  before  Crom¬ 


well’s  name  was  fiunous  beyond  his  native 
country,  he  had  appeared  to  this  incum¬ 
bent  of  a  small  Essex  parish  as  a  man  to 
be  honored. 

The  tribute  to  the  youth  who  passed  so 
early  away,  uncouthly  expressed  as  it  is, 
takes  a  deep  and  mournful  significance 
from  the  words  which  lingered  l^t  on  the 
dying  lips  of  his  heroic  fiither.  If  Heaven 
had  but  spared  all  that  gentle  and  noble 
promise  which  represented  once  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Cromwell’s  name,  the 
sceptre  then  falling  might  have  found  a 
hand  to  grasp  and  sustain  it,  and  the  history 
of  England  taken  quite  another  course. 
The  sad  and  sony  substitute — ^is  it  not 
written  in  M,  Guizot’s  narrative  of  the 
1  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell  ? 
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Alexandre  Dumas  aspires  to  be  the 
Alexander  the  Great  of  modem  literature. 
He  has  swept  over  the  territories  of 
knowledge  with  an  unexampled  rapidity, 
and  the  nine  muses  in  chorus  do  not 
suffice  to  sing  his  triumphs.  Poet,  ro¬ 
mancer,  historian,  traveller — he  b  ready 
to  brave  all  themes,  and  to  take  tribute 
of  the  universe  of  readers.  Quick  and 
extended  as  have  been  the  marches  of  his 
intellect,  he  has  not  yet  to  weep  because 
there  are  no  more  books  to  write ;  and  as 
the  future  to  his  gaze  appears  not  less 
brilliant  than  the  past,  wnat  wonder  he 
“  assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod,  and 
seems  to  shake  the  spheres  !”  Alexandre 
Dumas,  having  attained  his  literary  majori¬ 
ty,  and  through  the  one  and  twenty  years 
of  his  laborious  career  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  he  tells  us,  some  forty  dramas,  and 
eight  hundred  volumes,  has  latterly,  as 
most  people  know,  sat  doum  to  recoimt 
the  story  of  his  difficulties  and  successes, 
to  illustrate  the  age  in  its  relation  to  his 
life,  and  in  defamt  of  a  better  minstrel. 


to  chaunt  the  psean  of  victory,  like  him 
who,  to  the  music  of  Timotheus, 

“  Fonght  all  his  battles  o’er  again  ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 

And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.” 

Probably  few  Englishmen,  save  those  in 
search  of  material  for  philosophical  study, 
have  attempted  to  wade  through  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  singular  Memoiret^  that  in 
interminable  numbers  have  come  fast 
upon  the  world.  We  do  not  believe — 
that  is,  M.  Dumas  does  not — in  genius 
withering  in  lone  despair,  crushed  by 
neglect,  and  dyin^  wdth  its  crown  unworn ; 
and  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  prove  by  infer¬ 
ence,  either  the  surpassing  power  that 
has  helped  him  to  breast  the  steeps  where 
thousands  have  fallen ;  or  that  humble 
mediocrity,  as  personated  in  himself  can 
accomplish  the  work,  and  reap  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  most  gifted  spirit.  The 
greatest  merit  of  these  ^ossipping  recol¬ 
lections,  we  are  assured,  is  that  they  will 
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preserve,  and  reproduce  for  future  time, 
when  disposed  to  become  shortsighted, 
the  physiognomy  of  those  in  which  their 
author  lived ;  but  from  his  frequent  ap- 
als  to  posterity,  and  the  value  our  chil- 
en’s  children  are  expected  to  attach  to 
the  minutest  personal  detiuls,  we  are  left 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  not  also 
expected  to  study  the  nineteenth  century 
rather  as  illustrative  of  his  career  than  as 
possessing  an  intrinsic  interest. 

This  is  an  age  of  confidences  and  con¬ 
fessions,  and  ploughmen,  and  beggar- 
boy^  and  negro-slaves,  and  poets,  and 
philosophers  have  contrived  to  furnish  the 
curious  in  such  matters  with  abundant 
illustrations  of  self-love  in  its  manifold 
developments.  But  M.  Dumas  has  sev¬ 
ered  himself  by  a  wide,  and  we  would  hope 
an  impassable,  gulf  from  the  whole  tribe 
of  autobiographers ;  and  has  produced 
a  work  unique  in  kind,  and  impressed 
with  an  individuality  worthy  of  his  ante¬ 
cedents.  He  is  the  prince  of  egotists. 
To  talk  of  vanity,  or  any  such  common¬ 
place  thing,  is  beside  the  mark.  Almost 
every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  rabid 
egotism,  that  sees  itself  mirrored  every- 
i^ere — ^that  runs  riot' in  the  wantonness 
of  fiincy — that  looks,  speaks,  and  acts  the 
one  dominant  idea  in  every  variety  of 
form  or  fashion — ^that  makes  words  synony¬ 
mous  with  wisdom,  and  life  with  immor¬ 
tality — that  reduces  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth  and  right  to  the  vague  sentiment  of 
a  fleeting  consciousness,  and  inverting  the 
pantheistic  creed,  ingulphs,  by  virtue  of 
Its  sympathies  and  powers,  all  things  ex¬ 
ternal  in  its  own  existence.  The  physical 
prowess  of  M.  Dumas,  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  the  fervor  and  constancy  of  his 
affections,  are  all  expounded  and  enforced, 
tc^ether  with  whatever  can  best  set  them 
off— such  as  personal  fiulings  in  the  region 
of  circumstance,  poverty,  ignorance,  the 
want  of  friends ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
a  man  who  has  fought  and  beaten  destiny. 
Were  these  memoirs  trustworthy — ^value 
the  doer  and  his  deeds  as  we  might — 
there  would  yet  be  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  successive  steps  by  which,  beneath 
“  the  star  of  the  unconquered  will,”  he  has 
reached  his  present  influence-;  but  we 
turn  to  them  now  with  saddened  feelings, 
as  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  man  who,  un¬ 
true  to  his  genius,  has  shut  himself  up 
there  in  suicidal  frenzy,  to  perish  in  a  mon¬ 
umental  pile  of  his  own  building.  Alter¬ 
nately  we  are  disposed  to  laughter  or  to 
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shame  at  the  grotesque  and  blasphemous 
forms  that  this  spirit  of  self-adulation  so 
dexterously  assumes.  Now  we  are  sum¬ 
moned,  as  to  the  altar  of  life,  to  hear  him 
declaim  his  great  reject  for  holy  things 
—that  great  faith  in  Fro-vidence,  and  that 
unfaltering  love  of  God,  which  through¬ 
out  a  troubled  course  have  never  yielded 
to  a  moment  of  doubt  or  despair.  Now 
he  provokes  comparisons  with  the  mights 
iest  men  of  time,  or  weeps  over  the 
graves  of  heroic  hearts  that  have  ceased 
to  beat  in  the  struggle  he  has  survived ; 
and  now  he  exults  in  the  penetration  that 
has  enabled  him  to  discern  genius  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  to  drag  it  forth  into  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  patronage — pa¬ 
rades  the  services  he  has  done  to  friend  or 
foe,  or  the  gratitude  and  love  he  cherishes 
for  many  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Here  he  speculates  on  his  remarkable 
idiosvncrasy — ^how  strange  it  is  that  he 
could  never  hate  for  a  personal  offence  or 
•wrong — that  all  his  antipathies  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  in  art  are  opposed 
to  greatness  ^andettr),  or  in  politics  to 
progress  ;  and  then  he  indulges  in  length¬ 
ened  criticisms  on  his  o-wn  productions — 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes,  to  the  work¬ 
shop  and  the  anvil — explains  to  you  the 
manner  of  his  toil — re-seizes  the  hammer 
as  he  talks — tells  you  whence  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  derived  on  which  he  works,  its 
value,  and  its  uses — discusses  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  from  time  to  time,  invented  or 
imported,  in  his  factory,  and  ends  by  hand¬ 
ing  over  some  polished  specimen  of  his 
art  that  you  may  test  the  excellence  of 
his  worl^anship  upon  the  spot.  Not 
less  noticeable  is  the  minuteness  of  per¬ 
sonal  detail,  expanding  volume  into  vol¬ 
ume,  so  that,  were  he  a  demigod,  the 
most  inquisitive  of  antiquarians  five  thou¬ 
sand  ages  hence  would  have  nothing  left 
him  to  discover.  Thus,  a  score  or  more 
of  pages  are  expended  in  proving  the 
legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his 
fiither  and  grandfather ;  and,  in  evidence, 
the  certificates  of  birth  and  marriage  are 
transcribed  in  full  in  each  case.  The 
joys  and  troubles  of  childhood  common 
to  humanity,  that  we  each  have  proved, 
and  in  the  sunny  distance  love  to  contem¬ 
plate,  have  with  him  a  special  meaning, 
and  assume  historic  proportions ;  while 
the  tricks  his  schoolfellows  played  on  him 
— ^how  he  was  bolstered  tul  the  bolster 
burst,  and  the  feathers  stuck  in  his  throat 
— ^how  he  paid  boyish  court  to  some  fiur 
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Parisian  visitors,  and  ostentatiously  leap¬ 
ing  a  ditch  in  their  presence,  split  his 
pantaloons,  and  fled  in  shame  ;  these,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  facts  of  similar  im¬ 
port,  are  but  so  many  episodes  in  the 
grand  epic  of  his  life.  Yet,  since  even 
Aese  circumstantial  narratives  may 
not  afford  suflicient  data  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing  critic,  he  complacently  suggests  that 
those  who  are  accustoms  to  examine 
closely  into  the  smallest  things,  as  by  no 
means  small  in  their  connection,  can  visit 
the  different  localities  where  his  childhood 
was  spent ;  that  there  they  will  find  the 
various  elements  shadowed  forth  in  his 
works,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  his  impulsive  character. 

Michelet  once  said  to  M.  Dumas  that 
he  was  “  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,”  and 
it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  be  thought 
so.  A  certain  rude  ^ngor  is  characteristic 
of  him — physical  subordinating  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  but  both  operating  with  un¬ 
tiring  energy.  Like  a  Samson  he  can 
burst  asimder  the  green  withs  of  prece¬ 
dent  and  custom;  and  he  pursues  his 
“gigantic  work,”  if  we  may  credit  his 
allusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 
pilgrim,  whose  curse  impels  him  on  and 
ever  on.  Work  with  him  is  like  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  Monte  Christo’s  Latchis ; 
“  it  creates  in  real  life  a  factitious  life, 
so  full  of  enchanting  and  adorable  hallu¬ 
cinations  that  at  last  the  factitious  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  real.”  Thus  he  commenced 
his  career  hy  spending  six  hours  daily  at 
his  desk,  but  the  exigencies  and  the  zeal 
of  successful  effort  led  him  on  to  ten,  to 
twelve,  and  to  fifteen  1  As  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  produced  in  thesq  long 
hours  of  study — so  many  that  the  'ques- 
tion  of  authorship  has  often  been  raised 
by  his  wondering  readers — ^it  is  only  ri¬ 
valled  by  his  speed  in  composition.  Lu- 
cilius,  and  his  two  hundred  lines  standing 
on  one  foot,  is  as  nothing  to  this  modem 
scribe.  The  great  improvisatore  of  the 
age,  he  has,  moreover,  had  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  parade  his  skill.  How 
amusingly  have  his  pretensions  been  ex¬ 
emplified  in  some  of  those  remarkable 
trials  with  which  at  different  periods  his 
name  has  been  associated.  M.  Veron,  of 
the  Conatitutionnel,  institutes  a  lawsuit 
against  him  for  breach  of  ei^gement. 
31.  Dumas  defends  himself :  “  Gentlemen, 
I  have  done  what  no  other  man  h.a8  done 
or  will  do.  I  have  undertaken  five  ro¬ 
mances  at  once  in  five  different  journals ; 


I  have  published  these  five  romances,  and 
I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  line 
that  is  not  my  own.  Everything  was 
done  with  my  own  hand.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  suit,  I  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  M.  Veron.  He  came  to  me  and 
said,  *My  dear  Dumas,  if  you  do  not 
write  us  an  amusing,  lively,  interesting 
tale — such  as  you  know  how  to  write — 
we  are  lost.  You  must  do  something  in 
eight  days.’  I  answered,  *  Eight  days  1 
That’s  abundance — abundance  when  a 
man  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  when,  like 
me,  you  have  five  feuilletons  to  write 
every  day,  it’s  not  so  easy.’  I  had  then 
three  horses  and  three  servants  always 
ready,  and  the  railroad  at  all  hours,  to 
carry  my  copy  to  Paris.”  However,  M. 
V6ron  is  in  great  trouble;  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Dumas  sees  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  or 
death,  so  he  promises  a  volume  of  six 
thousand  lines  in  eight  days.  “  To  make 
sure,”  said  he  to  his  petitioner,  “  there  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages.”  \Aaidt 
for  curious  listeners — “  I  write  on  very 
large  pages,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
p^es  of  my  writing  make  a  volume.”] 
“  Do  you  go  and  number  them  ;  I  engage 
to  fill  them  for  you  in  eight  days.  Ask 
me  to  dinner  eight  days  hence,  and  I  will 
bring  you  my  six  thousand  lines.”  What 
can  his  accuser  say  in  reply  ?  Or,  in  any 
case,  are  not  the  penalties  of  conviction 
outweighed  by  increased  notoriety  ?  M. 
Girardin,  of  the  Preaae^  complains  that 
the  author  of  “  Balsamo”  leaves  his  work 
unfinished,  and  betakes  himself  to  Spain 
and  Africa.  “Gentlemen,”  he  answers 
again,  “  these  are  the  circumstances  under 
pmich  I  set  out.  I  had  thrown  off  168,000 
lines — ^that  is,  forty-eight  volumes — in 
eighteen  months.  1  was  tired.  You  must 
admit  that  one  might  well  be  a  little  tired 
after  writing  in  that  way.”  Consider, 
too,  the  incidents  of  this  journey.  “In 
Spain  I  was  received  not  only  as  a  man 
or  letters — as  M.  Alexandre  Dumas — but 
I  assisted  at  the  private  marriage  of  the 
Prince.  I  received  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Order  of  Charles  IH.  I  was  received, 
not  as  31.  Dumas,  but  as  the  Marquis 
Davy  de  la  Pailleterie — as  the  fnend  of 
the  Duke  de  Morttpensier.”  At  Tunis, 
the  reception  is  stui  more  flattering — 
there  th^  know  what  a  man  is  worth, 
and  the  Bey  bestows  on  him  the 
cordon  of  the  Order  of  Nicham.  ^en, 
finally — (we  do  not  parody ;  we  do  little 
more  than  translate  his  own  words) — the 
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adventures  and  achievements  of  the  waj 
became  such  a  scion  of  so  ^reat  a  people  ; 
the  dignity  of  France  was  well  sustained ; 
and  now,  in  four  days,  if  the  Constitur 
tionnd  pleases,  the  story  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  is  at  its  service — “  two  of  the  most 
amusing  volumes  that  have  ever  appear¬ 
ed.”  But  M.  Veron  never  thought  much 
of  M.  Dumas,  as  the  latter  laments  in  his 
Memoire*.  V6ron,  whose  reputation  is 
his  gold,  was  manager  of  the  Revue  de  la 
RariSj  and  never  asked  him  for  a  single 
article ! — was  manager  of  the  Opera,  and 
never  asked  him  for  a  poem,  but  on  con¬ 
dition  of  collaboration  with  Scribe ! — was 
manager  of  the  Comtitutionnely  and 
never  treated  with  him  till  his  success  in 
other  journals  compelled  negotiation ! 
Ah,  naughty  M.  Veron  1  You  recollect 
the  agreement,  broken  at  last  by  mutual 
consent,  when  some  twenty  volumes  were 
still  due,  and  some  six  thousand  francs 
besides  ?  Yen  remember  how  it  was 
arranged  that  for  these  six  thousand 
francs  you  should  receive  twelve  thousand 
lines?  To  reassure  your  confidence,  M. 
Dumas  publicly  proffers  a  promissory  note 
— “For  the  first  journal  that  V6ron  sets 
up,  he  can  draw  upon  me  for  12,000  lines, 
at  twelve  days'  sight ;  the  thirteenth  day 
his  signature  shall  be  honored.” 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Mousque- 
taire,  in  the  winter  of  1853,  threw  all  for¬ 
mer  achievements  into  the  shade.  Why 
get  up  a  newspaper  ?  Alexandre  Dumas 
answers — “  First,  because  I  am  tired  of 
being  ably  attacked  by  my  foes,  and 
orly  defended  by  my  friends ;  next, 
cause  I  have  still or  fifty  volumes 
of  my  memoirs  to  publish,  and  because 
these  forty  or  fift^  volumes  become  the 
more  dangerous  m  proportion  as  they 
come  nearer  to  the  present  day;  and 
because  I  wish  to  be  amenable  for  them, 
not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher.”  So  the  Moxisquetaire  comes  out, 
and  by  its  caricatures  and  personalities, 
its  thrilling  narratives  and  romances,  its 
diversity  of  attraction  —  the  great  ego 
changing  his  character  and  shilling  ^ 
dress  with  the  skill  of  an  old.  performer — 
it  gathers  a  motley  company  of  admirers 
about  it.  The  number  of  columns  daily 
appearing  with  the  one  name  appended 
confounds,  and  then  delights;  and  one 
and  another  lights  his  little  torch  of  praise 
in  honor  of  this  new-come  friend.  Strange 
to  say,  men  of  fame  and  station  join  the 
circle ;  and  the  powers  of  the  impro visa- 


tore  are  allowed  to  rank  him  with  the 
greatest.  Lamartine  becomes  a  subscriber, 
and  Dumas  solicits  his  opinion: — “I  en¬ 
tertain  an  opinion  on  things  human,  but 
none  on  miracUe.  You  are  superhuman  ; 
my  opinion  of  you  is  a  note  of  admira¬ 
tion  !  Perpetual  motion  has  been  sought 
for ;  you  have  done  better,  and  you  have 
created  perj>etual  astonishment.  Adieu, 
vivez^  e'est  a  dire^  icrivez<,je  mie  Id  ^ur 
vous  lire.'’'  And  even  the  aatirical  Ilenri 
Heine  turns  himself  round  on  the  bed 
where  he  has  lain  for  six  years,  to  write 
to  him : — “  Certes,  next  to  Cervantes  and 
Mrs.  Schariar,  vou  are  the  most  amusing 
story  teller  I  know.  "What  ease !  what 
deainvolnire  I  and  wdiat  a  fine  fellow  you 
are  I  Upon  my  word  you  have  but  one 
fault  I  know  of — your  modesty !  You 
are  too  modest.  Tliose  who  upbraid  you 
with  boasting  and  braggadocio  do  not  so 
much  as  suspect  the  greatness  of  your 
talent.  Flatter  yourself  as  you  will,  lav¬ 
ish  upon  your  person  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  hyperbole,  I  defy  you  to  jireach 
yourself  up  ever  so  much  as  you  deserve 
for  your  marvellous  productions.”  For 
two  years  the  Mousquetaire  has  pursued 
its  eccentric  path.  Suddenly,  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction ;  a  prosecution  is 
commenced  for  an  offence  most  trivial 
even  in  a  country  where  an  iron  hand 
stifles  the  voice  of  free  speech  ;  it  is  unex¬ 
pectedly  withdrawn,  and  M.  Dumas,  the 
sun  of  that  w'ondrous  system,  announces 
his  intention  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate. 
The  programme  of  future  operations, 
whispered  to  his  literary  friends,  has  duly 
appeared  in  the  various  newspapers ;  he 
renuun  in  Paiis  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  to  bring  out  two  dramas,  and  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  new'  edi¬ 
tion  of  all  liis  works  in  three  hundred  vol¬ 
umes,  after  which  he  intends  travelling 
for  several  years,  and  visiting  China  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  home  1  Tlie  curtain,  then 
— ^if  he  adhere  to  lus  resolution — is  about 
to  fall  upon  another  act  of  his  eventful 
life.  While  we  await  the  “  startling  efi 
fects”  that  are  yet  to  come,  let  us  glance 
back  on  the  part  already  played,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  luminous  recollections, 
try  to  discover  something  of  their  import 
and  their  value. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  be  it  known  then, 
W'as  bom  at  Villers  Coteret,  a  small  town 
in  the  department  of  Aisnes,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1802.  His  grandfather,  Alex¬ 
andre  Antoine  Davy,  Marquis  de  la  Pail- 
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leterie,  had  purchased  large  estates  in 
Saint  Domingo,  and  took  refuge  there 
from  the  commotion  of  the  revolution, 
making  a  swarthy  African  dame  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  wealth.  His  son,  the  father  of 
our  hero,  returned  to  France,  and  aban¬ 
doning  all  aristocratic  pretensions,  en¬ 
tered  the  republican  anny,  in  which  he 
soon  attainea  the  rank  of  general.  lie 
was  distinguished  by  his  formidable  sta¬ 
ture  and  great  muscular  powers  ;  and  the 
filial  piety  of  his  biom^pher  covers  many 
pages  with  details  of  exploits  as  astound¬ 
ing,  if  not  as  fabulous,  as  those  of  Hercu¬ 
les.  The  earlier  campaigns  of  Bonaparte 
made  him  famous  as  a  brilliant  and  daring 
swordsman;  he  accompanied  the  young 
conqueror  in  his  expedition  to  E^ypt, 
and  on  one  occasion  personated  the  inva¬ 
der  himself,  who,  when  a  party  of  Arabs 
came  to  w'ait  upon  him,  conscious  of  the 
impression  his  own  diminutive  fi^re 
might  make  on  these  primitive  wamors, 
deputed  him  at  the  head  of  a  select 
body  of  horsemen,  all  fine  and  stalwart 
soldiers,  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  verita¬ 
ble  man.  The  climate,  however,  exerted 
a  depressing  influence  on  his  buoyant 
spirits,  and  he  degenerated  into  a  moping 
malcontent,  exciting  the  disgust  of  Bona- 

Earte  and  so  marring  his  own  fortune. 

►uring  the  imperial  campaigns  he  re¬ 
mained  in  retirement ;  and  to  the  close  of 
his  life  he  continued  unpensioned,  as  well 
as  unemployed  in  consequence — his  son 
would  have  us  believe — of  the  inflexible 
republicanism  of  his  principles.  He  died 
when  Alexandre  was  still  a  child,  and  left 
him  to  his  mother  with  but  scai^  means 
of  sustenance  and  comfort.  Tne  best 
education  that  neighboring  priests  could 
bestow  was,  therefore,  all  she  could  secure 
for  him,  and  this  was  meagre  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  but  bis  retentive  memory  then 
compensated  for  many  deficiencies,  and 
now,  in  mature  age,  has  enabled  him  to 
trace  minutely  his  intellectual  progress 
from  earliest  mfancy.  To  amuse  him,  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  give  him  Buffon’s 
“Natural  History,”  the  pictures  of  which 
80  uitereste«l  him  that,  in  attempting  to 
decipher  the  explanations  attached,  he 
learned  to  read — ^ne  knows  not  how ;  and, 
led  on  by  the  curiosity  then  incited,  he 
devoured  every  book  on  which  he  could 
lay  hands,  exhausting  the  juvenile  library 
at  an  age  when  other  children  are  still 
spelling.  The  Bible  had  a  special  charm, 
and,  thanks  to  a  copy  in  a  priest’s  house. 


he  made  its  sacred  histories  his  own,  and 
they  are  “  still  so  well  remembered,  that 
he  oelieves  he  has  never  since  had  need 
to  read  them  again.”  Schooldays  past — 
in  which,  as  in  these  less  fettered  days  of 
childhood,  more  perhaps  of  a  directly 
stimulating  character  was  gathered  from 
the  random  readings  of  the  hour  than 
from  the  lessons  formally  taught — he  was 
placed  with  a  notary  for  initiation  into 
the  more  practical  knowledge  of  life. 
But  his  distaste  for  ordinary  duties  soon 
evinced  itself,  and  more  than  once  neces¬ 
sitated  a  change  of  master.  His  country 
education,  meanwhile,  had  at  least  one 
advantage  ;  it  increased  his  bodily  vigor, 
and  kept  fresh  the  flow  of  spirits  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  could  ride  the  most 
vicious  horse,  walk  a  dozen  miles  to  a 
ball,  play  at  tennis  with  any  man,  handle 
sword  and  pistol  with  equal  skill,  and  at 
thirty  paces  bring  down  with  unfailing 
certainty  a  partridge  or  a  hare.  To  these 
accomplishments,  in  their  effect  on  mind 
and  body,  he  was  doubtless  to  be  indebted 
for  much  of  his  fiiture  success;  for  this 
vivacity  of  animal  spirits  has  left  its  traces 
on  his  best  works,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  imagination,  and  the  secret  of 
his  power. 

Such  is  Dumas  in  his  ancestry  and  edu¬ 
cation.  But  if  the  nobler  parentage  of 
mind  confers  hereditary  honors,  he  is  a 

Srince  of  the  blood-royal — th^  child  of 
hakspeare,  bom  of  his  genius,  breathing 
his  inspiration  I  How  proudly  he  boasts 
his  intellectual  descent !  Shakspeare  first 
woke  within  him  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
of  strength— evoked  his  faculties  and 
moulded  his  tastes — made  him  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  romance,  the  iconoclast  of  classic 
idols,  the  hero  of  a  literary  revolution — 
and  shall  yet  wreath  a  croxen  of  immortals 
round  his  name.  Corneille  and  Racine 
had  failed  to  awake  any  sympathetic  emo¬ 
tions;  he  had  laid  down  their  dramas 
yawning  with  ennui.  Fortunately,  a 
troop  of  strolling  players  came  soon  after¬ 
wards  to  Villers  Coteret.  Hamlet  was 
the  chosen  tragedy — a  translation,  of 
course ;  but  it  opened  a  new  w’orld  to  the 
young  listener.  It  was  the  first  flushing 
of  passion — the  first  feeble  fluttering  of 
fancy  on  its  scarcely  fledged  wing.  Ilam- 
let  Decame  the  subject  of  conversation 
every  where  and  with  every  one.  “  It 
was  the  first  dramatic  work,”  says  Du¬ 
mas,  “  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me— one  full  of  indefinable  sensations,  of 
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mysterious  straggles  with  splendor  as  yet 
but  dimly  seen.”  The  play  was  procured 
and  studied;  the  “Sicilian  Vespers”  of 
Casimir  Delavigne — which,  in  1819,  threw 
Paris  into  a  ferment — and  at  a  later  date, 
“Louis  XI.”  were  also  subjected  to  a 
careful  perusal,  and  not  without  effect. 
They  at  least  disclosed  the  possession  of 
cert^  qualities  of  the  heart  that  have 
ever  since  been  his  boast ;  and  it  is,  he 
assures  us,  with  profound  satisfaction  that 
he  dates  from  so  early  a  period  his  well 
known  impartial  appreciation  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  works.  Terence  wrote  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rerses  ever  penned 
when  he  said — 

Homo  sum,  nil  htunanam  a  me  alienam  pato  ; 

and  M.  Dumas  is  proud  to  sympathize  in 
the  sentiment,  and  to  look  complacently 
down  from  the  altitudes  of  his  own  ego¬ 
tism  upon  the  poets  and  the  penmen  of 
his  age.  To  t^  first  glimpse  of  the 
mighty  spirit  of  poesy  brooding  over  the 
chaos  of  his  mind  succeeded  the  incite¬ 
ments  of  a  first  love,  kindling  new  hopes 
and  joys,  coloring  the  dream  of  life  with 
rich  golden  hues,  and  disclosing  in  the 
deptlu  of  his  nature  a  lower  d^p  still 
opening  wide.  To  the  aspirations  that 
began  to  glow  in  his  bosom,  a  practical 
tendency  was  given  by  the  return  from 
Paris  of  a  young  fnend,  Adolphe  de  Leu- 
wen,  and  the  relation  of  his  experiences 
there.  Adolphe  had  actually  been  living 
with  a  dramatist,  had  even  framed  an 
.acquaintance  with  Scribe  —  then  on  the 
threshold  of  success,  and  with  the  stage 
before  him  “  where  to  choose” — and  had 
himself  written  a  piece  that,  though  re¬ 
fused,  had  been  honored  with  a  “  reading” 
at  the  Gymnase.  Dumas  commenced 
scheming ;  but  relatives  and  neighbors 
shook  Uieir  heads  and  universally  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  an  idle  fellow  who  would 
never  make  any  thing  out.  Alexandre, 
however,  was  bent  on  disappointing  his 
friends ;  give  him  a  fair  field  and  he  will 
break  a  lance  with  any  cavalier,  and  make 
the  false  prophets  themselves  do  him  hon¬ 
or.  In  a  short  time  he  composed  a  vaude¬ 
ville  in  one  act,  after  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  work  in  unison  with 
Adolphe ;  and  the  latter  being  soon  sum¬ 
moned  again  with  his  father  to  Paris,  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  use  his 
influence  to  get  their  joint  productions 
played.  Meantime,  the  scanty  resources 


of  his  mother  were  fidling  them,  and  it 
became  more  than  ever  incumbent  to  la¬ 
bor  diligentlv  for  his  daily  bread.  Devi- 
olane,  one  of  his  old  masters,  was  at  this 
time  also  called  away  to  the  capital  to  be¬ 
come  “  Conservateur”  of  the  forests  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  Dumas  sighed  to 
follow  him,  not  as  a  subordinate  at  the 
desk,  but  that  he  might  force  a  passage 
for  lumself  into  the  charmed  circle  of  ht- 
erature  and  poetry.  Striving  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  content  himself  with  his  hopes,  he 
accepted  an  advantageous  situation  that 
offered  at  a  notary’s  at  Crespy.  But  here 
a  novel  temptation  presented  itself;  his 
new  master  being  occasionally  absent  for 
several  days  together,  it  oecurred  to  him 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  with  an  old 
fellow  clerk  steal  a  march  on  Paris.  The 
plan  was  no  sooner  projected  than  it  W'as 
settled  between  them;  and  the  first  chance 
found  them  on  the  road.  They  carried  a 
common  purse,  and  their  guns,  with  which, 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  they  shot  as 
much  game  as  they  could  take  wdth  them 
to  sell  in  the  city.  Once  there,  the  first 
thing  was  to  seek  out  Adolphe,  and  turn 
his  patronage  to  some  account.  The 
vaudeville  speculation  had  come  to  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  the  theatre  was  open  to  them 
as  au^tors,  if  not  as  authors.  Adolphe 
welcomed  him  heartily,  conducted  him 
forthwith  to  Talma,  and  obtained  a  free 
admission  for  him  to  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  to  see  the  great  tragedian  as 
Sylla.  An  hour  in  that  curious  literary 
laboratory,  the  cafe,  where  sat  Theaulon 
busily  composing  w  ith  a  crowd  of  young 
playwrights  writing  or  chattering  about 
aim,  pleasantly  shortened  the  interval  to 
the  performance  ;  but  all  pleasures  paled 
before  those  which  it  brought  with  it. 
Let  us  leave  M.  Dumas  to  expatiate  in 
the  recollection.  The  curtam  down, 
Adolphe  led  him  behind  the  scenes  that 
he  might  thank  Talma  for  the  enjoyment 
afforded.  The  celebrated  actor,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
day,  again  kindly  received  him.  “  What 
are  you  doing  ?”  he  asked ;  and  when  his 
youthful  admirer,  blushing  with  false 
shame,  whispered  that  he  was  a  clerk, — 
“  You  need  not  despiur  for  all  that,”  he 
added,  “  Corneille  was  a  lawyer’s  clerk. 
Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  a  future  Cor¬ 
neille.”  Not  satisfied  with  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Dumas  relates  that  he  begged  him 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  that  he 
did  so,  saying,  “  Alexandre  Dumas,  I  bap- 
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tize  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shakspeare, 
Corneille,  and  Schiller.”  And  the  inter¬ 
view  concluded  by  his  advising  him  to  go 
home,  and  study,  and  await  his  call.” 

This  benediction  was  ample  satisfaction 
for  all  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  ;  it  more  than  compensated  for  the 
anger  of  his  employer,  whose  threats,  in 
the  exhilaration  of  the  moment,  Dumas 
chose  to  interpret  into  a  positive  dismissal 
How  to  live  in  Paris  became  now  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  sold  his  dog,  scraped  together 
what  money  he  could  by  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
vices,  and  besought  his  mother  to  let  him 
go,  and  make  at  least  one  campaign  in 
the  capital.  He  would  find  out  his 
father’s  friends,  introduce  himself^  and 
crave  their  help  to  place  him  in  a  position 
where  he  might  work  worthily  of  his  name. 
Despite  household  exigencies,  her  consent 
was  with  difliculty  extorted ;  but  once 
g^ed,  he  quickly  completed  his  prepara¬ 
tions,  and,  obtmmng  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation  to  General  Foy  fi'om  one  of  the 
provincial  magnates,  away  he  went  into 
the  great  world,  believing  it  a  garden  of 
flowers,  all  the  gates  of  which  were  open 
to  him,  and  that,  like  Ali  Baba,  he  had 
only  to  pronounce  the  word  Seaatm  to 
cleave  rocks  asunder. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Du¬ 
mas  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  the 
Minister  of  War,  requesting  an  audience, 
and  appealing  to  the  friendship  he  once 
entertained  for  his  father,  the  republican 
General.  The  next  morning  he  procured  a 
directory  to  look  for  the  address  of  those 
other  “  friends”  whose  influence  warranted 
any  hope  for  the  future.  Then  he  set  out 
to  make  his  calls.  The  first  visit  was  to 
Marshal  Jourdain,  who  thought  he  remem¬ 
bered  a  General  Alexandre  Dumas,  but 
had  never  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  The 
next  was  to  General  Sebastian!,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  equal  coolness,  and  contin¬ 
ued  busily  dictating  to  his  amanuensis,  snuflT- 
Ik>x  in  hand.  The  bright  dreams  of  the 
morning  began  to  fade,  as  the  young  aspi¬ 
rant  turned  sorrowfixlly  away ;  but  there 
was  yet  another  name — that  of  General 
V’ erdier,  who  had  served  \mder  his  father 
in  Egypt ;  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  cab¬ 
riolet,  and  drove  oflf  to  find  him.  The 
modest  quarters  of  the  old  republican  sur¬ 
prised  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him  with 
palette  and  brush  bending  over  an  unfin¬ 
ished  battle-scene,  he  drew  back,  as  if 
mistaken  in  the  man.  “  So  you  are  aston¬ 
ished,”  said  the  General,  to  see  me  hand¬ 


ling  the  brush  afrer  handling  the  sabre  so 
weU  ?  What  would  you  have  ?  Mine  is 
a  restless  hand — must  employ  it  on  some¬ 
thing.  Now  let’s  hear  what  you  want.” 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  Dumas  brought 
vividly  back  the  remembrance  of  olden 
times;  but  the  poor  General  could  only 
invite  him  to  dmner  the  next  day,  and 
meanwhile  counsel  him  how  to  act — to  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
but  to  go  at  once  to  General  Foy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  following  morning  Dumas  select¬ 
ed  letter  of  introduction,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  house  of  General  Foy. 
The  General  received  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  papers,  writing  his  “  Histoire  de  la  Po- 
ninsule.”  His  piercing  eyes  glancing  from 
the  table  made  the  intruder  tremble ;  but 
when,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  old 
man  began  to  talk  of  his  father’s  services, 
and  afrer  reading  the  letter  he  brought 
with  him,  spoke  iWiliarly  and  kindly,  his 
confidence  returned.  “  Come,  then ; 
what  shall  we  do  for  you  ?”  “  Whatever 
you  please.  General”  “  But  I  should  know 
first  what  you  are  fit  for.”  “  Oh !  not  for 
anything  great.”  “Let’s  see — what  do 
you  know — a  little  mathematics  ?”  “  N o. 
General”  “At  least  you  have  some  no¬ 
tion  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  ?” — and  he  stopped  between  each 
word,  till  answered  by  the  blushes  of  his 
would-be  protege,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  conmonted  with  his  own  ignorance. 
“No,  General,”  he  answered  stammer¬ 
ing.  “  You  understand  Latin  and  Greek  ?” 
“A  little.”  “You  speak  some  modem 
language  ?”  “  Italian  pretty  well ;  Ger¬ 
man  very  badly.”  “  I  will  get  you  placed 
with  Lafitte,  then.  Yon  understand  ac¬ 
counts  ?”  “  Not  at  aU,”  answered  Alexan¬ 
dre,  writhing  imder  the  examination ;  “  my 
education.  General  was  altogether  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  only  now 
perceive  it ;  but  I  will  begin  again,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor.”  “  But,  mean¬ 
while,  mon  amiy  have  you  any  means  of 
living?”  “None  at  aU,”  sighed  Dumas, 
overwhelmed  hj  a  sense  of  his  own  help¬ 
lessness.  The  General  reflected  a  minute. 
“  Give  me  your  address ;  I  will  consider 
what  I  can  do  for  you” — and  he  pushed 
pen  and  paper  towards  him. 

"  I  took  the  pen  (says  Dnmas,  describing  the 
scene)  with  which  this  man  had  jnat  been  writing. 
T  looked  at  it,  still  wet  with  nse,  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  desk.  ‘  What  ?*  ’  I  will  not  write  with 
yoor  pen,  General ;  it  would  be  a  prohnation.’ 
‘  What  a  boy  you  are.  Stop,  here  is  a  new  one.’ 
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'  Thank  ^oo.’  I  wrote ;  the  General  looked  at  me. 

I  had  written  bat  a  few  words  when  he  clapped  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  ‘  We  are  safe  I’  ‘  How  so  r  ‘You 
write  a  beautifol  hand.’  I  let  my  head  fall  on  my 
bosom ;  I  had  no  power  to  hold  it  ap.  A  beantifol 
hand  1  that  was  all  I  could  boast.  A  brevet  cTm- 
capcuiiif  oh!  il  etait  bien  d  moi.  A  beantifol 
band  I  I  might  then  one  day  hope  to  be  a  clerk. 
What  a  future  opened  before  me  f  I  could  willing¬ 
ly  bare  cut  off  my  right  hand.” 

General  Foy  continued,  without  appearing 
to  perceive  what  passed  in  his  mind :  **  1 
dine  to-day  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  I 
will  speak  to  him  about  you.  Sit  there. 
Draw  up  a  petition,  and  write  as  well  as 
you  can.”  Dumas  silently  obeyed,  and,  the 
petition  finished,  he  was  invited  to  come 
back  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
learn  the  particulars  of  its  reception. 

With  the  morrow  Dumas  did  not  fail  to 
return,  and  the  first  word  of  the  General, 
as  he  ojwned  the  door,  reassured  his  hopes. 
The  affair  had  been  arranged — he  was  at 
once  to  enter -the  shcritariaJt  of  the  Duke 
as  a  supernumerary,  at  a  salary  of  1200 
frtmes.  “It  was  not  much,”  ^ded  the 
General ;  “  but  he  must  work,  and  remem¬ 
ber  his  promise  to  study.”  Breakfi^t  was 
joyously  dispatched  over  this  good  news, 
and  a  letter  as  gla<^  written  to  announce 
it  to  his  mother.  'This  done,  he  bounded 
to  the  Palms  Royal,  and  the  same  day  was 
installed  in  his  office.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  despair — “  B6ranger  could  not  com¬ 
mand  more  monev  when  he  entered  the 
university.”  His  hours  of  work-busineas, 
from  half-past  ten  to  five  o’clock,  and  from 
seven  to  ten  during  the  evening,  left  him 
little  time  for  systematic  study ;  but  he  set 
himself  vigorously  to  carry  out  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  advice  of  two  congenial  com¬ 
panions  whom  he  found  in  the  office  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  his  encouragement. 
He  knew  sufficient  Latin  to  go  on  without 
help,  and  he  bought  with  what  remained 
of  his  little  store  of  francs,  a  “Juvenal,”  a 
“Tacitus,”  and  a  “Suetonius.”  Geogra¬ 
phy  he  made  his  recreation,  and  under  the 
gmdnnce  of  a  young  physician,  he  sought 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  phys¬ 
iology.  His  iron  constitution  enablea  him 
to  supplement  the  limited  leisure  of  the 
day  by  long  hours  at  night.  Then,  he  in¬ 
forms  u^  began  that  protracted  struggle 
of  his  will  with  circumstances,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  at  first  no  settled  object,  ended  by 
leaving  him  the  victor ;  and  in  those  fever¬ 
ish  watches  of  the  midnight,  he  contracted 
habits,  which,  having  never  been  lost. 
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“make  the  magnitude  of  his  labors  in¬ 
comprehensible,  event  o  friends  who  can¬ 
not  divine  at  what  hour  or  in  what  time 
he  accomplishes  them.”  His  beautiful 
handwriting,  in  other  respects,  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  For  two  years  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  never  sent  a  dispatch  to  a 
crowned  head  that  was  not  transcribed  by 
his  pen  ;  soon  the  mechanical  task  of  copy¬ 
ing  became  so  easy,  that  while  his  fingers 
rapidly  ran  to  and  fro,  he  could  give  the 
rems  to  his  imagination,  and  wander  in  the 
fiivorite  regions  of  thought ;  and  in  due 
time,  his  salary  was  raised  to  1500  francs, 
with  a  possible  “gratification”  of  250  at 
the  year’s  end.  'fiiere  was  yet  one  thing 
that  seriously  impeded  his  progress ;  it  was 
necessary  to  stuay  society  as  well  as  liter¬ 
ature,  but  the  engagements  of  the  evening  • 
effectually  prevented  his  doing  both.  A 
representation  of  his  wishes  to  M.  Oudard, 
the  chef  de  bureau^  ultimately  succeeded 
in  removing  even  this  impediment,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  another  department 
where  he  n^ht  leave  his  desk  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour.  T^e  friendly  voice  of  his  fel¬ 
low  clerks  had  warned  him  against  the 
mention  of  literature  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiors,  who  deemed  its  cultivation 
as  a  profession  incompatible  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  due  to  themselves. 
They  were  j»rudent  counsellors  ;  for  Du¬ 
mas  found  his  rash  avowals  exposed  him 
to  su8j>icion,  and  stood  not  unfrequently 
in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  A  third 
change — into  the  Direction  dee  ForkU — 
threw  him  again  under  the  authority  of 
Deviolane,  one  of  his  oldest  masters  in  the 
country,  and  one  who  had  never  scrupled 
to  denounce  his  unfortunate  subordinate 
as  a  worthless  dreamer.  A  series  of  squab¬ 
bles  was  the  inevitable  result.  But  Du¬ 
mas,  in  the  interim,  had  gained  immeasura¬ 
bly  upon  his  former  self  He  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  illustrious  names  that 
adorned  the  a^ ;  had  watched  the  flitter¬ 
ing  constellation,  and  already  fancied  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  own  fortune  beaming 
out  in  brilliance  among  them;  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  Nodier,  and  Delavigne,  and 
Scribe,  and  Lamartine,  and  Hugo,  and 
de  Vigny — a  long  and  miscellaneous  scroll, 
the  champions  oi  a  buried  past,  the  herald 
of  a  glorious  future — men  who  had  fought 
and  won  and  fiided  in  their  strength — ath¬ 
letes  beating  the  air  in  the  energy  of 
youth  ;  and  he  longed  to  write  himself  be¬ 
side  them.  Tlie  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
ever  extending,  included  some  of  the  most 
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popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  dranmtists  of 
the  day;  so  that  he  was  well  fortified 
within  and  without  against  the  complaints 
of  his  obstinate  superior.  The  range  of 
his  studies  gradually  widened ;  and  new 
elements  of  power  were  continually  dis¬ 
closed.  He  read  Scott,  and  Cooper,  and 
Byron — his  “  brother  in  poverty,  at  least 
he  followed  with  intense  eagerness  the 
fluctuating  conflict  between  the  classic 
aiitl  romantic  schools  of  art  —  that  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  accepted  laws  of  criticism 
which  was  the  necessary  supplement  of  po¬ 
litical  revolution.  Translations  from  the 
English  and  German  dramatists — though 
too  frecpiently  verifying  the  Italian  pro¬ 
verb,  tradnttert  tra</«7ore— evinced  the 
progress  of  the  movement  on  the  stage ; 
nor  were  there  wanting  men  in  each  de- 
jiartment  to  represent  the  various  shades 
of  opinion  that  passed  across  the  public 
mind. 

This  inner  life  of  the  student  endured 
for  three  years,  without  leading  to  any 
positive  result — without  his  producing 
anything,  or  even,  as  he  assures  us,  feeling 
the  impulse  to  comjiose.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  drama,  and  even  the 
spirit  of  its  ilialogues,  was  alien  to  his 
tastes;  and  the  contemplation  of  such 
works  only  deepened  the  conviction  of  his 
inability  to  rival  them.  Not  yet  had  he 
divined  a  more  excellent  way.  About 
this  time  some  English  actors  arrived  in 
Paris.  Hamlet,  the  favorite  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  was  announced  for  representation, 
and  Dumas,  of  course,  took  his  place  in  the 
pit.  Let  the  effect  be  described  in  his 
own  words : 

“  Imagine  a  man  born  blind,  whose  sight  is  re¬ 
stored,  who  discovers  an  entire  world  of  which  he 
had  no  idea;  imagine  Adam  awaking  after  his 
creation,  and  finding  the  enamelled  earth  under  his 
feet,  over  his  head  the  glowing  sky,  around  him 
trees  of  golden  fmit,  in  the  distance  a  river,  a  broad 
am]  beautiful  silver  stream,  by  his  side  a  young 
and  lovely  woman ;  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  enchanted  Fxlen,  the  door  of  which  this  repre¬ 
sentation  opened  to  me.  Oh,  this  then  was  what 
I  sought,  what  I  wanted,  and  what  was  to  come  ; 
it  was  these  men  of  the  theatre,  forgetting  that 
they  are  in  a  theatre ;  it  was  this  factitious  life 
by  force  of  art  approaching  actual  life  ;  it  was 
this  reality  in  word  and  gesture  which  made  the 
actors  the  creatures  of  God  with  their  virtues, 
passions,  weaknesses,  instead  of  aficctml,  spiritless, 
ranting,  and  sententious  heroes.  OK,  Shahpeare, 
merci !  OK,  Kemble  et  SmitKson,  merei !  JJerci 
a  mon  Dieu  !  merci  A  met  an/fts  de  poiaie. 

“  I  thus  saw  Romeo,  Virginias,  Shylock,  William 
Tell,  Othello;  I  saw  Macready,  Kean,  Young.  I 
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read,  I  devoured  the  foreign  repertoire,  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  in  the  dramatic  world  everything  em» 
nated  from  Shakspeare  as  in  the  natural  work 
everything  emanat^  from  the  sun  ;  that  no  one 
could  be  compared  to  him,  for  he  was  as  dramatic 
as  Corneille,  as  concise  as  Moli^re,  as  original  as 
Calderon,  as  thoughtful  as  Goethe,  as  impassioned 
as  Schiller.  I  perceived  that  his  works  by  them¬ 
selves  embraced  more  types  of  character  tLin  the 
works  of  all  others  nnitra.  I  perceived,  in  fine, 
that  he  was  the  one  who,  after  God,  had  created 
most.  Thenceforward  my  vocation  was  decided  ; 

I  felt  that  that  speciality  to  which  eveiy  man  is 
called,  was  opened  to  me ;  I  had  a  confidence  in 
myself  that  till  then  had  failed  me,  and  I  launched 
out  boldly  towards  the  future  against  which  1  had 
always  feared  I  should  dash  myself  to  pieces.” 

“  It  is  men,  and  not  man,  who  create,” 
and  Dumas,  therefore,  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  career  he  now 
embraced,  began  by  a  still  more  diligent 
culture  to  prepare  to  overcome  them.  He 
read  ShaksfKjare,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Cal¬ 
deron,  Goethe,  and  Schiller — analyzed, 
and  produced,  and  experimented,  till  he 
believed  himself  possessed  of  the  secret 
of  their  powder.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  this  direct  inspiration  ?  "Was  the  man¬ 
tle  of  the  great  bard  caught  by  his  admir¬ 
ing  follower,  or  is  the  whole  story  as  much 
an  exaggeration  of  fact  as  it  is  of  language 
— a  ruse  to  cover  the  disciple  with  the 
glory  of  his  master?  Granted  the  im¬ 
pulse  given,  it  is  still  impossible  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  praise  of  the  English  actors  with 
his  praise  of  Talma ;  nor  can  we  forget 
that  if  then  the  “  call”  of  destiny  spoke 
trumiwt-tongued  to  ear  and  heart,  the 
ambition  of  his  youth,  as  testified  by  many 
a  fruitless  effort,  had  pointed  throughout 
in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  these  ear¬ 
lier  endeavors  w  ere  at  length  about  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  tangible  form.  The  pressure  of 
poverty  continued  to  be  felt — a  “spur 
that  pricked  the  sides  of  his  intent.”  His 
collaboration  with  De  Leiiwen  availing 
nothing,  he  induced  Kosseau,  a  writer  of 
more  skill  and  experience,  to  co-operate 
with  them ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  new 
association  was  a  vaudeville,  “  La  Chasse 
et  L’Aniour,”  that  was  played  with  great 
success  at  the  Amliigu  theatre,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  hfe  of  Dumas,  raised 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  authors. 
These  he  found  to  consist  in  twelve  francs 
a  night  and  six  places  in  the  theatre — 
equivalent,  when  shareil  among  the  three, 
to  six  francs  a  day.  Oveijoyed  with  his 
good  fortune,  he  was  nevertheless  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  a  suggestion  of  his 
35 
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wary  comrade,  and  to  Bell  his  interest  in 
the  performance  to  one  of  those  speculators 
peculiar  to  the  French  theatre  for  fifty 
nancs.  Another  vauderille  followed  with 
similar  success ;  but  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  with  Soulie,  who  had  just  translated 
“  Romeo  and  Jviliet,”  in  some  more  seri¬ 
ous  work,  failed  altogether. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
English  actors  in  Paris,  Dumas  chanced 
to  visit  the  Exposition  of  Sculpture.  A 
group,  representmg  Christine  ordering  the 
assassination  of  MonaldeschL,  struck  his 
attention,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy.  A  plan  was  quickly  sketched,  and 
m  four  months  “  Christine”  was  finished. 
Every  moment  tl^at  could  be  snatched 
from  the  mechanical  duties  of  the  office 
— and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrielded 
his  pen  made  him  master  of  many — was 
devoted  to  its  composition,  and  three  days 
rebellions  absence  m  consequence  of  a  col¬ 
lision  with  his  superior,  that  nearly  ended 
in  his  expulsion,  were  pressed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  materially  contributed  towards 
its  completion. 

“  Whilst  I  was  at  the  secretariat  (says  Dumas), 
where  I  went  to  the  office  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  I  did  not  go  away  till  the  evening,  then 
returning  at  eight  not  to  leave  again  till  ten — 
when  I  traversed  eight  times  a  day  the  road  from 
55  in  the  Fanbonrg  St.  Denis  to  216  in  the  Rue 
St  Honor6 — I  was  so  wearied  that  I  could  sel¬ 
dom  work  in  an  upright  posture.  I  laid  down 
and  went  to  sleep,  having  arranged  my  work  on 
the  table  near  my  bed.  I  slept  for  two  hours, 
and  at  midnight  my  mother  awoke  me  that  she 
might  rest  in  her  turn.  Then  I  used  to  work  as 
I  lay  ;  and  to  this  lying-down  work  I  became  so 
accustomed,  that  for  a  long  time  after  I  obtained 
my  liberty  I  continued  it  whenever  I  composed 
for  the  theatre.  ....  I  also  contracted  the 
habit  of  writing  my  dramas  in  an  inverted  hand. 
This  habit  I  have  not  lost  like  the  other,  and 
even  now  I  have  one  sort  of  writing  for  my  dra¬ 
mas  and  another  for  my  romances.” 

“  Christine”  finished,  the  great  question 
was  how  to  get  it  played?  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  at  one  of  his  first  visits  to  the 
theatre,  Dumas  had  sat  beside  Charles 
Nodier,  and  been  honored  wnth  his  con¬ 
versation.  He  resolved  to  turn  the  inter¬ 
view  to  good  account,  and  remembering 
Nodier’s  intimacy  with  Baron  Taylor,  the 
royal  commissnire  of  the  Theatre  Franpis, 
wrote  requesting  him  to  solicit  a  “  read¬ 
ing”  for  his  drama.  The  answ'er  came 
from  Taylor  himself^  appointing  an  hour 
to  meet  him  at  his  house.  Prompt  to  the 
time,  Dumas  was  there.  He  read  the  first 


act  with  trembling  voice ;  the  second  and 
each  succeeding  one  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence.  The  piece  was  approved,  and  he 
went  away  with  a  lightsome  step.  Three 
days  later  he  was  seated  in  the  green 
room  with  all  the  grandees  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais  listening  round  him :  the  drama 
was  received  with  acclamation.  “  I  went 
out  of  the  theatre,”  writes  Dumas,  “  elated 
and  proud  as  when  my  first  mistress  said 
to  me,  I  love  thee.  I  made  my  way  along 
the  street,  measuring  every  one  who  pass¬ 
ed  from  head  to  foot,  as  much  as  to  say, 
‘You! — you  have  not  written  “Christine!” 
— you  are  not  going  from  the  Th44tre 
Fran9ais — you  are  not  received  by  accla¬ 
mation!’ — and  in  my  joyous  absence  of 
mind,  I  made  an  attempt  to  jump  over 
some  water,  and  fell  in  the  midst ;  I  did 
not  see  the  carriages,  and  ran  into  the 
horses.  On  reaching  home,  I  had  lost  my 
manuscript ;  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  me 
— I  knew  it  by  heart.” 

The  next  morning  the  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  the  reception  of  the  drama,  and 
for  the  first  time  tne  name  of  Dumas  made 
a  noise  in  the  w’orld.  The  news  spread  to 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  whispered  from 
room  to  room,  so  that  when  the  author 
appeared,  his  ch^f  de  bureau  alone  was 
silent.  He  could  not  forget  the  hours 
stolen  from  the  desk.  From  that  time  it 
was  an  open  war;  the  strictest  surveillance 
was  exercised  over  the  reckless  truant, 
and  if  at  any  time  found  away  from  his 
post,  his  absence  was  immediately  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Dircctenr-General.  The  “  gra¬ 
tifications,”  then  due,  but  in  their  nature 
dependent  upon  the  good  behavior  and 
dihgence  of  the  subordinate,  w'ere  m  his 
case  withheld.  No  martyr  ever  endured 
a  more  vigilant  persecution ;  “  but,”  says 
Dumas,  with  customory  profanity,  “God 

give  me  strength  to  support  all  this,  and 
od  only  knows  what  I  suffered.”  Still, 
why  this  ready  blame  of  so  natural  a  pro¬ 
cedure  ?  His  neglect  of  duty  is  punished ; 
his  intellectual  efforts  are  rewarded.  W ere 
it  not  that  all  things  and  men  W'ere  bound 
to  perceive  his  genius,  and  smooth  the  way 
for  its  regal  progress,  who  could  dispute- 
the  justice  of  his  fate  ? 

Some  months  passed,  and  the  petty  in  - 
trigues  of  the  green  room  inten'ened  to 
prevent  “  Christine”  being  brought  on  the 
stage.  Dumas,  therefore,  resolved  to 
commence  another  work,  and  happening 
to  read  a  passage  relating  to  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  St.  Megrim,  the  subject  so  com- 
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mended  itself  that  he  at  once  made  it  the 
basis  of  his  tragedy.  In  three  months 
“Henri  III.”  was  finished,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm,  which  this  time  Dumas 
did  not  allow  to  cool.  He  ur^d  that  one 
or  other  of  his  dramas  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  played,  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
the  last  made.  Two  hours  arday  were 
stolen  from  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  re¬ 
hearsals,  till  his  impatient  “  chef”  became 
exxMperated,  and  he  was  at  last  nven  to 
understand  that  he  must  choose  between 
his  piece  and  his  place. 


•*  I  answered  (writes  Dumas)  that  I  held  my 
place  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  in  him 
alone  did  I  recognise  any  right  to  take  it  from 
me  ;  that  as  to  my  salary,  it  cost  the  budget  125 
francs  a  month,  that  was  another  thing  ;  1  offered 
to  renounce  it  This  offer  was  accepted.  From 
that  day  I  ceased  to  receive  my  salary,  but  also 
ceased  to  go  to  the  office,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
my  poor  mother.  This  alarm,  it  is  tme,  had  been 


awakened,  and  was  cherished  by  the  officious 
opinions  that  certain  persons  charitably  gave  her, 
the  general  burden  or  which  was,  that  my  piece 
would  fail,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  place ;  two 
prophecies,  I  think,  that  they  should  have  spared 
her  years,  if  not  her  heart.  These  opinions  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  effect  than  even  they  expected, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  interest,  made  them  a 


means  of  revenge.  Three  days  before  the  repre¬ 


sentation  of  ‘  Henri  HI.’  my  poor  mother,  crush¬ 
ed  by  chagrin  and  anxiety,  was  attacked  by  a 
frightful  apoplexy,  which  nearly  ended  in  death, 
and  from  which  she  only  escap^  with  the  loss  of 
an  arm  and  a  limb.  Let  any  one  judge  of  my 
position,  placed  as  I  was,  between  my  mother  at 
death’s  door,  and  my  piece  ready  to  be  played ; 
there  all  my  past,  here  all  my  future ;  on  the  one 
hand  all  my  hope,  on  the  otho'  all  my  heart.” 

The  day  of  the  r^resentation  arrived. 
Dumas  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
begged  him  to  assist  at  the  solemn  strug¬ 
gle  that  was  to  decide  the  “  to  be  or  not 
to  be”  of  his  life.  His  Royal  Highness 
had  a  number  of  the  nobility  engaged  to 
dine  with  him ;  but  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  not  only  come  himself  but  bring 
his  guests  with  him.  The  day  was  passed 
by  the  bedside  of  his  mother ;  the  even¬ 
ing  found  him  in  the  theatre  just  as  the 
curtain  rose.  The  cmp  d'ceil  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  gallery  was 
thronged  with  princes,  starred  with  the 
orders  of  five  or  six  different  nations ;  the 
aristocracy  crowded  the  boxes,  and  the 
women  sparkled  with  jewels.  The  first 
act  was  listened  to  attentively ;  at  the  end 
of  the  second  the  curtain  fell  in  the  midst 
of  applause ;  and  from  the  third  act  to  the 
end,  It  was  a  perfect  delirium  of  success. 


From  Dickons'  Honsehold  Words. 

THE  OLD  CITY  OF  BLOIS. 


I  DBXiGHT  in  a  decayed  old  town.  It  is 
like  a  withered  old  beauty  of  the  court  of 
George  the  Third,  and  gives  itself  such  airs, 
and  boa.sts  of  its  antediluvian  conquests, 
and  its  former  lovers,  and  the  sonnets  of 
its  eyebrows — -poor  old  thing — and  shakes 
its  ragged  old  fan,  and  dams  its  old  finery ; 
for  it  has  fallen  into  poverty  as  well  as  age. 
Their  experiences  are  indeed  very  similar, 
for  the  maid  of  honor  had  married  a  disso¬ 
lute  old  lord,  and  had  dissolute  children, 
and  they  treated  her  ill  and  neglected  her, 
and  wasted  their  substance  with  riotous 
living ;  and  the  old  nobleman  is  now  dead, 
and  the  sons  are  all  likewise  departed ; 


and  the  last  bearer  of  the  name  is  the  still 
haughty  widow,  sitting  in  her  faded  satin, 
and  lodging  above  a  greengrocer’s  in  a 
narrow  street,  but  always  at  the  court  end 
of  the  town ;  for  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  new  terraces  to  the  west  of  Tyburn, 
and  inquires  doubtfully  even  about  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  Belgrave  Square. 

I  don’t  think  we  have  any  city  in  Eng¬ 
land  exactly  answering  this  description  of 
the  attendant  on  Queen  Charlotte:  for 
when  a  town  with  us  falls  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  as  a  resort  of  fitshion, 
there  comes  some  tremendous  manufactu¬ 
rer  of  an  enterprising  mind,  and  turns  the 
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residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
oounty  into  a  mill ;  and  another  makes 
an  enormous  warehouse  of  the  great 
assembly  room  —  (you  see  the  rings  of 
the  ceiling  yet,  from  which  the  chan¬ 
deliers  hung,  and  if  you  look  minutely 
there  are  Cupids  playing  the  harp,  imper¬ 
fectly  hidden  beneath  dust  and  whitewash, 
all  round  the  comice)  ;  and  behold!  in  a 
year  or  two  the  streets  are  alive  with  busy 
multitudes,  and  the  air  darkened  (a  little) 
with  smoke  ;  but  there  are  reading-rooms, 
and  school-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms, 
where  there  were  none  before ;  and  intel¬ 
lect  b  at  work,  and  there  are  signs  of 

grogress  and  improvement ;  and  only  Miss 
Lebecca  Verjuice  (how  sour  and  crabbed 
she  has  grown !)  sighs  for  the  balls  at  the 
assembly  in  the  olden  time,  when  she  met 
all  the  nobility  of  the  district,  and  once 
even  danced  with  a  marquis  (thb  was 
when  his  lordship's  son  was  a  candidate  for 
the  borough)  and  laments  the  change.  But 
in  France — gay,  happy,  gallant  France — 
what  numbers  of  tnose  urban  celebrities 
there  are  I  Charming  young  cities  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  beautiful,  full-sized, 
blooming  cities  in  Loub  the  Fourteenth’s 
time ;  but  fiided  now — tattered,  feeble, 
never  more  to  flourish ;  yet  interesting  in 
their  decay  —  venerable  in  their  ruins  ; 
with  traces  seen  through  all  their  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  their  former  charms.  For  instance 
— ^there’s  Blob. 

What  a  charming  situation  on  the  Loire ! 
How  splendidly  in  its  gay  young  time  it 
displayed  the  inimitable  beauties  of  its  po¬ 
sition  !  its  streets  rising  from  the  water 
edge  in  steeper  ascent  than  Ryde,  and 
bo.asting  loftier  houses  than  Bath.  Then 
its  bridge — wasn’t  that  a  thing  to  be  proud 
o^  spanning  the  clearest  of  French  rivers, 
and  leading  directly  towards  the  ch&teau  ? 
Not  the  great,  strong,  solid  construction 
of  the  present  day  with  its  pjTamid  in  the 
middle,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  but  the 
long  narrow  highway  which  ran  between 
strong  parapets,  and  sustained  on  its  cen¬ 
tral  portion  the  oratory  of  St.  Fiacre — 
that  saint  who  has  since  extended  his  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  fraternity  of  hackney  coach¬ 
men,  but  was  unable  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  defend  hb  own  residence 
from  the  accumulated  ice  which  on  the 
bcaking  up  of  the  frost  in  that  year  came 
down  in  heaped  up  masses,  shocking 
agmnst  the  piers,  piling  itself  up  over  arch, 
over  architrave,  over  parapet ;  and  then 
with  one  great  crash,  which  must  have 
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been  heard  in  every  part  of  the  city,  carry¬ 
ing  away  stone,  iron,  earth — every  thing, 
even  the  image  of  St.  Fiacre,  and  leaving 
Blob  lone,  sitting  by  the  shore,”  without 
the  power  of  vbiting  its  opposite  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  there  were  many  churches  at 
that  golden  time,  all  ringing  out  n^dth  joy¬ 
ous  beUs  when  the  town  made  holiday  ; 
these’  are  now  reduced  to  the  paltry  num¬ 
ber  three,  and  have  forgotten  even  how  to 
pretend  to  look  happy.  But  the  charm 
of  all,  the  crowning  monument  of  the 
city’s  splendor,  was  the  noble  Castle  of 
Blois.  it  was  a  real  feudal  palace,  built 
in  the  purest  taste,  vast  in  its  extent,  mag¬ 
nificent  in  its  decorations,  and  giving  life, 
and  wealth,  and  dignity  to  the  whole 
county. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  time  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  patriotic  Engibhmen,  when  King 
Stephen  resided  here,  and  probably  pro¬ 
vided  himself  in  hb  native  capital  with 
those  expensive  habiliments  which  Shak- 
speare  has  not  disdained  to  celebrate.  And 
what  a  fine  touch  of  character  it  is,  to 
make  that  gross  and  coarse  rival  of  Matil¬ 
da  break  forth  into  such  vulgar  reflections 
on  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  the  clothes. 
Not  of  the  times  of  that  worthy  peer  do 
I  speak,  but  of  a  more  civilized  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  personage,  the  gay  and  gallant 
Loub  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  was  the 
climax  of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness 
of  the  city.  There  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  hundreds  of  retainers  in  the  castle- 
yard,  knights  and  nobles  comingin  to  ball 
or  tournament  from  Orleans  or  Tours,  or 
even  distant  visitors  from  Nevers  or  Limo¬ 
ges.  For  Louis  b  young  yet :  this  is  in 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  he  b 
only  thirty-four  years  of  age  ;  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  new  additions  to  his  native  chateau  ; 
he  is  recovering  from  the  disagreeable 
three  years  he  had  spent  in  a  prison  at 
Bourges,  where,  by  the  kindness  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  he  b  locked 
up  every  night  in  an  iron  cage  ;  he  b  con¬ 
gratulating  iiimself  on  hb  victories  in  the 
Italian  campmgn  ofCharles  the  Eighth  ;  he 
b  consoling  himself  for  the  plainness  of  hb 
wife,  the  gentle  Jeanne  de  Valob  (who 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  her  father 
Loub  the  Eleventh),  with  noble  entertain¬ 
ments  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  country.  lie 
b  doing  all  these  things,  and  Blob  rejoices. 
It  even  breaks  out  into,  trade  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  royal  favor.  The  gloves  of  Blois 
become  famous — whether  soft  and  white 
for  the  fair  hands  of  princesses,  or  gaunt- 
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lets  of  proof  for  warriors  in  the  lists ;  ’ 
cloths  are  imported  from  Holland  and  > 
Flanders  ;  merchants  grow  illustrious  and 
rich ;  and  the  cream  from  St.  Gervaise  . 
— alas !  what  must  we  confess  ?  The  glov- 1 
er  is  unknown  ;  the  cloth  importation  has 
ceased  ;  the  merchants  are  few  and  spirit¬ 
less  ;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  &moas 
St.  Gervaise  cream  !  So  much  more  endur-  | 
ing  (as  a  philosophic  historian  would  say) 
are  the  products  of  agriculture  than  the 
ephemeral  successes  of  trade.  Suddenly 
a  rumor’ finds  its  way  to  Itlois  that  Charles 
the  Eighth  is  verj'  ill.  The  knights  and 
nobles  flock  in  faster  than  ever,  the  ladies 
smile  more  sweetly  ;  the  town  rings  out 
its  bells  more  merrily  ;  and  when,  in  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  lunety-eight,  the  weat 
herald,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  from 
Amboise,  dressed  in  mourning,  all  the 
fleurs-de-lis  on  his  tabard  covered  with 
crape,  enters  the  great  hall  in  the  ch&teao, 
and  kneels  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans’  feet, 
the  city  knows  no  end  of  its  pride  and  ex¬ 
ultation  ;  it  has  actually  given  birth  to  a 
king,  and  the  racketing,  h.andsome,  out¬ 
spoken  inhabitant  of  the  Castle  is  Louis 
tne  Twelfth  of  France.  Vive  le  Roi ! 

Wh.at  was  the  first  thing  this  emblem  ’ 
and  embodiment  of  chivalry  does?  He  ! 
sends  an  insidting  message  to  his  poor  j 
little  wife — Jeanne  de  Valois — and  a  mes- ! 
sage  of  a  very  different  kind  to  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor — Anne  of  Brittany. 
He  pays  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  dow¬ 
ager-heiress  of  that  wealthy  dukedom,  but 
the  condolence  ought  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  king’s  daughter,  who  sat  in 
silence  and  sorrow,  and  heard  the  rejoic¬ 
ings  for  her  husband’s  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Within  the  year  the  widowed 
Anne  became  a  second  time  Queen  of 
Frjhice;  and  Jeanne,  disgraced,  despised, 
repudiated,  found  refuge  in  a  convent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  exei^lary  gentleman 
became  brother-in-law  to  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England.  But  it  is  with  the  grand 
days  of  Blois  wo  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
characters  of  royjil  Bluebeards,  in  either 
nation.  The  French,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  know  best  how  to  house  their 
monarchs.  They  have  a  massive  taste  in 
architecture  which  imprints  something 
solemn  on  their  royal  dwellings,  as  if  the 
divinity  that  hedged  a  king  made  his  ordi¬ 
nary  residence  a  sort  of  temple  of  earthly 
power.  The  Castle  of  Blois  grew  royal 


in  right  of  the  tenants  it  contained;  proud¬ 
er  turrets  were  added  to  its  walls,  larger 
galleries  attached  to  its  ancient  suites  of 
rooms,  and  a  style  of  magnificence  affected 
on  state  occasions,  which  contrasts  strange¬ 
ly  with  Qur  Queen  rising  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  give  a  cup  of  not  coffee  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  l^fore  he  put  on  his 
comforter  and  started  by  the  train  to 
Folkestone. 

There  go  the  bells  of  all  the  seven 
I  churches — there  go  off — as  loud  as  they  are 
j  able,  and  fortunately  without  bursting  — 

■  the  six  bewondered  cannon  that  ornament 
I  the  battlements.  Here  come  the  trades, 
i  very  few  of  them,  and  very  scant  o’  breath, 
i  uith  banner  and  music ; — here  come  the 
knights  in  helmet  and  plume,  riding  two 
and  two ; — here  comes  a  great  escort  of  a 
,  hundred  men  of  the  picked  archers  of  the 
,  guard ;  and  here  comes  a  trumpeter  on  a 
I  white  horse,  pausing  every  now  and  then, 

I  and  blowing  a  blast  to  command  silence, 

;  while  a  herald — the  exact  image  of  a  knave 
of  clubs — stands  up  in  his  stirrups  and  an¬ 
nounces:  “The  high  and  jmissant  princes, 
visitors  to  our  lord  the  kmj;,  the  mighty, 
noble  and  magnanimous  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  his  spouse  the  great  and 
very  stupendous  Princess  Jeanne  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Castille.”  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  their  reception  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  an  account  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  for  it  reconciles  us  to  our  humble 
tap  at  the  door  or  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the 
modest  announcement,  “Mr.  Brown,  sir, 
and  Mrs.  Brown.” 

“The  Princess  Jeanne  rode  a  handsome 
hackney,  covered  entirely  with  housings  of 
crimson  velvet.  The  Duchess  of  V endome, 
who  had  been  sent  to  wait  on  her,  follow¬ 
ed,  with  all  her  ladies,  caracoling  on  pal¬ 
freys  covered  with  black  housings  of  the 
same  material.  More  than  six  hundred 
horses  carried  the  litters  or  drew  the  ve- 
I  hides  required  by  the  stranger’s  train.  It 
I  was  night  when  the  procession  entered 
I  Blois,  but  the  streets  were  lighted  with 
j  immense  tapers  of  yellow  wax.”  This  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  confusion,  for  the 
prince  and  his  wife  got  separated  in  the 
crowd,  and  Philip  first  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  royal  presence.  He  marched 
from  hall  to  hall  between  lines  of  halber¬ 
diers  and  archers,  and  at  last  attained  a 
chamber  where  the  royalty  of  France  wa.« 
sitting  on  a  chair  of  state  near  the  fire. 
Beside  him  stood  the  young  Duke  d’An- 
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fouleme  and  the  Cardinal  d’Amboise. 

'arther  off  stood  hlonsieur  de  Brienne, 
Grand  Master  of  the  ceremonies. 

“  On  entering  the  hall,”  says  the  con¬ 
temporary  chronicler  of  this  great  event, 
“  the  archduke  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  M. 
de  Brienne  said,  ‘  Sire,  there  is  my  lord 
the  archduke  ;*  and  the  king  replied  with  a 
smile — ‘A  handsome  prince  he  is.’  The 
archduke  made  three  references  before 
reaching  the  king.  On  his  first  entering 
the  hal^  the  king  rose  and  advanced  by 
short  steps;  at  the  second  bow  of  the 
archduke,  the  king  took  off  his  bonnet; 
and  at  the  third,  the  king  embraced  him.” 
For  which  information  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  worthy  historian.  But  the 
reception  of  the  princess  was  more  won- 
derM  stilL 

When  that  bewildered  personage  at  last 
found  her  way  into  the  presence  chamber, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  would  kiss  the 
king  ;  whereupon,  like  a  good  Catholic  and 
a  virtuous  woman,  she  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Cordova’s  leave,  who  was  good-humored 
that  day,  and  smd  she  mi^t.  So  Louis 
kissed  her,  bareheaded,  we  are  told,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  little  quakerish  in 
his  notions  of  dignity;  and  Jeanne,  with¬ 
out  further  application  to  her  confessor, 
kissed  the  king,  and  Francis  of  Angouleme, 
who  bore  it  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
After  these  oscillatory  achievements,  she 
was  led  to  the  queen’s  chamber ;  and  let 
us  see  how  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  re¬ 
ceived  each  other  in  those  days. 

The  queen  advanced  only  three  steps 
from  the  chimney;  the  princess  saluted 
merely  by  bending  the  Imee.  Then  the 
queen  advanced,  kissed  her,  and  bade  her 
welcome.  On  the  parquet  on  which  the 
queen’s  chair  was  placed  stood  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Countess 
d’ Angouleme;  and  a  little  retired  were 
MademoiseUe  de  Foix  and  the  Countess 
de  Dunois.  Round  the  room,  but  not  on 
the  parquet,  stood  other  ladies.  The 
archduchess  kissed  the  four  just  named, 
and  was  going  a  regular  round  among 
the  others,  but  was  stopped  by  Madame 
de  Bourbon,  who  would  not  let  her  kiss 
them,  “  because  shb  had  never  done  it.” 
And  as  this  reason  was  of  course  unan¬ 
swerable,  the  princess  kept  her  kisses  for 
some  more  worthy  recipients.  She  bowed 
once  more  in  passing  before  the  queen, 
and  BO  passed  onto  her  private  apartments. 
Now  follows  a  description  that  will  make 


many  mouths  water  these  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  What  do  you  think  this 
mighty  princess  supped  on  ?  Oh,  Tom  f 
oh,  Bui !  what  a  tuck !  “  First  came  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  household,  then  six 
little  pages  dressed  in  yellow  damask 
turned  up  with  crimson  velvet,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  golden  candlestick  with  a  candle  of 
virgin  wax ;  and  after  them  Madame  de 
Bourbon  (don’t  mistake  this  for  Bonbon), 
carrying  a  great  gold  tray  full  of  various 
boxes  of  sweetmeats.  Then  came  Madame 
d’ Angouleme,  carrying  another  gold  tray 
full  of  napkins.  Tnen  came  Madame  de 
Nevers,  carrying  another  gold  tray  full  of 
knives  and  forks  (these  had  gold  handles). 
Then  came  the  Duchess  de  Valentinois 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Foix,  carrying  su¬ 
gar-plum  boxes,  of  which  one  was  amaz- 
mgly  beautiful,  and  the  other,  of  silver 
gilt,  was  (think  of  thisl)  so  large,  that 
when  it  was  held  in  the  hand  it  nearly 
reached  the  floor !  And  after  them  came 
six  or  seven  gentlemen,  each  holding  two 
pots  in  his  hands  filled  with  different  pre¬ 
serves.  And  then  (evidently  not  before 
he  was  wanted)  came  the  apothecary  of 
the  queen,  who  carried  a  golden  candle¬ 
stick  with  wax  candles.  He  did  not  enter 
the  archduchess’s  room — not  then;  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He 
and  the  other  gentlemen  gave  the  articles 
they  carried  to  the  ladies  at  the  door ; 
and  the  whole  contents  M’ere  spread  out 
not  only  on  the  sideboard,  but  on  the 
bed.” 

“  As  to  the  archduke,”  adds  my  au¬ 
thority  for  these  incidents,  “  he  supped 
more  solidly  than  his  spouse,  along  with 
the  Duke  de  Nevers  and  the  Compte  de 
Ligny.  Tlie  king  abstained  from  that  re¬ 
past.  He  fasted  on  bread  and  water,,  be¬ 
cause  that  day  was  the  eve  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Avents.” 

What  a  place  Blois  must  have  been  for 
grandeur  and  sweetmeats  at  that  time! 
What  a  flourishing  trade  the  confection¬ 
er’s  ;  and  also  the  dentist’s.  This  was  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  one ;  and  the  object 
of  all  this  cracking  of  sugar-plums  was  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  the 
Fifth,  then  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  with 
Claude  of  France.  But  too  much  sugar- 
candy  had  disagreed  with  all  parties  ;  the 
espousals  were  broken  off,  and  Claude,  in 
good  time,  became  the  wretched  wife  of 
the  unprincipled  rou6  who  is  known  in 
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history  as  Francis  the  First,  the  same 
Duke  d’Angouleme  who  was  kissed  by 
Jeanne  of  Austria. 

Many  other  visitors  came  to  Blois ;  and 
always  to  his  favorite  home  came  Louis 
from  the  disastrous  wars  that  clouded  his 
later  years.  Once,  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
ten,  there  came  a  deep-eyed  Italian,  calm, 
mild,  and  smiling;  lying,  cheating,  and 
swindling  with  such  an  air  of  honesty  that 
it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him  of  anything 
but  the  purest  intentions.  This  was  Mac- 
chiavel ;  and  poor  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
who  was  prime  minister  of  France,  was 
twisted  round  the  diplomatist’s  thumb. 
But  off  the  thumb,  and  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  ambitious  priest  slipped  into 
the  grave  this  very  year.  When  he  was 
dying,  he  said  to  the  simple  ecclesiastic 
who  attended  him,  “Ah,  Friar  John, 
Friar  John!  why  wasn’t  I  alw'ays  Friar 
John  !”  He  had  wanted  all  his  life,  like 
our  English  Wolsey,  to  be  Pope;  and 
to  obtain  the  tiara,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  France.  But  Louis  did 
not  share  in  his  minister’s  devotion  to  the 
Roman  See.  The  Po^ie  of  that  time 
had  Ibrmed  a  league  agamst  him,  in  which 
were  united  many  discordant  elements. 
Tliere  were  Germans  and  Spaniards,  and 
Swiss  and  Italians.  Even  the  Turks  had 
come  to  the  help  of  Rome,  and  the  cres¬ 
cent  floated  side  by  side  with  the  keys 
of  Saint  Peter.  Louis  waked  from  his 
sybarite  indulgence  at  Blois,  and  scandal¬ 
ized  the  clergy  of  that  city  by  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  Seven  Hills.  He 
struck  medals  with  the  device,  “  Per  dam 
Babylonis  nomen;”  and  detennined  t6 
force  his  way  into  the  castle  of  Saint  An- 

felo,  and  bring  his  Holiness,  the  fighting 
'ontiff,  Julius  the  Second,  a  prisoner  to 
France.  But  disasters  fell  upon  the 
French  arms;  there  were  defeats  at  No¬ 
vara,  and  routs  at  Guinegate  in  Picardy. 
The  loftiness  of  Louis  was  brought  low, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  reverses  his  wife  | 
died.  Blois  was  now  hung  with  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  king,  in  despair,  had  come  to 
catch  the  last  blessing  from  the  dying 
lips  of  the  only  woman  he  ever  really 
loved,  and  felt  for  awhile  that  life  had  few 
farther  enjoyments  for  him.  Tlie  authors 
of  the  time  dwell  upon  his  grief  as  some¬ 
thing  dreadful ;  and  one  of  them  records 
that  lie  even  abstained  fi-om  mourning  in 
violet,  as  the  kings  of  France  have  done 
since  Clovis,  and  dressed  himself  in  black, 
Uko  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 


But  a  few  months  made  him  exchange  his 
sombre  black  for  bride^oom’s  satin,  and 
he  married  Mary  of  England;  a  short 
marriage  for  her,  for  the  old  gentleman 
could  not  bear  the  change  of  life  she  in¬ 
troduced  from  the  court  of  Windsor. 
For,  says  the  chronicler,  whereas  he  used 
to  dine  at  eight  o’clock,  he  a^eed  to  dine 
at  noon ;  and  whereas  he  used  to  go  to  bed 
at  six,  he  often  sat  up  till  midnight.  No 
constitution  could  stand  these  late  hours ; 
and  he  died  (partly  of  want  of  sleep,  and 
partly  of  jealousv  at  the  attentions  the 
young  Duke  d’Angouleme  paid  to  the 
youthful  queen)  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  taint  of  bitterness  arising 
from  the  flirtation  he  had  observed  be¬ 
tween  his  wife  and  his  successor  in  the 
words  he  spoke  concerning  that  flower  of 
chivalry  and  truth.  “We  may  do  what 
we  like,”  he  sighed,  when  he  thought  he 
had  settled  the  public  affairs  satisfactorily, 
“  but  that  big  fellow  d’Angouleme  wiU 
spoil  all.”  And  he  did.  He  spoilt  alL 
lie  embroiled  himself  with  Europe,  half- 
ruined  his  country,  and  neglected  Blois. 
The  castle,  as  if  exhausted  w'ith  the  effort 
of  producing  a  king,  and  keeping  him  so 
many  years  in  royd  state,  never  did  any¬ 
thing  more — at  least,  for  a  long  time. 
But  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
came  to  arrange  with  Catherine  de  Me 
dicis  about  his  marriage  with  Margaret  de 
Valois;  and  great  fetes  were  given  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  there,  and  the  young  Prince  de 
Condo,  and  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  five 
hundred  other  nobles  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  There  were  balls  and  games  every 
night;  feasting,  hawking,  and  hunting 
every  day ;  but  in  a  secret  room  of  the 
castle,  fiir  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
revellers,  feebly  illuminated  by  a  little 
lamp,  there  sat  round  a  small  table,  night 
after  night,  the  following  personages :  the 
King,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Duke 
d’ Anjou,  the  Chancellor  Biragues,  and 
some  others  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
plotted  a  great  deed ;  they  arranged  all 
their  plans,  marshalled  all  their  support¬ 
ers,  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  at 
last  were  ready  to  execute  their  design. 
It  was  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
I  mew.  No  wonder  Blois  fell  into  neglect. 
I  It  had  given  existence  to  the  most  dread- 
{ ful  incident  of  modem  times ;  and  the 
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dances  of  yonng  Navarre  and  his  com¬ 
rades — the  assemblies  of  fair  women  and 
brave  men  who  were  celebrating  his  ap¬ 
proaching  nuptials,  were  the  last  days 
of  courtly  splendor  that  shone  on  the  de¬ 
voted  castle.  But  a  castle  is  nothing 
without  a  murder  of  its  own;  and  this 
was  only  the  imagining  of  the  frightful 
act ;  so  let  us  slip  by  a  few  years,  and 
again  we  find  a  French  king  m  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  ch&teau.  It  is  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  the  king  is 
Henry  the  Third — a  dastard,  effeminate 
tyrant,  and  fitting  termination  to  the  de¬ 
teriorated  line  of  Valois. 

Again  there  is  a  series  of  rejoicings, 
and  the  old  Ch&teau-Blois  puts  on  its  holi¬ 
day  apparel ;  for  there  is  a  visitor  at  the 
castle  far  more  powerful  than  the  king — 
a  strong-minded,  self-willed,  unscrupulous 
man,  who  does  not  even  try  to  conceal 
his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  puppet 
who  filled  and  dishonored  the  throne. 
This  is  the  hard-featured,  firm-handed 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  studied  French 
history  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  has  de¬ 
termined  to  emulate  the  old  mayors  of 
the  palace,  and  after  a  few  years’  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  phantom  monarch, 
to  assume  the  crown  openly,  and  send  the 
wret  ched  king  into  a  convent .  Scissors  were 
already  kept  in  readiness  by  Guise’s  sister, 
to  clip  the  locks  of  Henry,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  find  a  fitting  monastery 
for  him,  under  the  name  of  Friar  Henry 
of  Valois.,  But  Friar  Henry  of  Valois 
was  resolved  to  keep  his  shining  curls, 
and  outwitted  the  bold  Balafre. 

A  convention  of  the  states  had  been 
summoned,  over  which,  by  bribery  and 
terror,  the  Guises  had  obtained  supreme 
authority.  It  was  only  that  they  might 
give  the  semblance  of  legality  to  the 
plans  of  the  discontented,  that  the  form 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  had  been  given 
to  the  deputies  now  collected  in  Blois. 
Kach  party  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
other  meant,  but  both  concealed  their 
real  intentions.  The  king  was  treated 
with  the  most  profound  respect ;  the 
duke  with  the  greatest  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence.  The  latter  was  too  apt  to  despise 
his  enemy,  who,  he  already  felt,  was  his 
victim.  lie  did  not  give  so  paltry  a  being 
credit  for  the  desperate  game  he  played. 
But  he  should  have  remembered  that  he 
had  to  do  with  the  son  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  He  should  have  observed  that 
all  of  a  sudden  the  king  betook  himself 


to  the  most  strict  religious  obsen  ances — 
festings,  vigils,  prayers — and  received 
into  the  chateau  monks  of  various  orders, 
whom  he  lodged  in  little  cells  above  his 
chamber.  He  had  resolved  on  the  death 
of  Guise;  but  to  accomplish  this,  he  re¬ 
quired  accomplices.  He  availed  himself 
of  a  certain  night  when  there  was  a  joy¬ 
ous  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Chris¬ 
tine  of  Lorraine  with  Ferdinand  de  Me¬ 
dicis.  It  was  December.  The  court,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  ball,  did  not  perceive  the 
disappearance  of  the  Marshal  d’Aumont 
and  the  Sieurs  de  Kambouillet  and 
Beauvais  de  Nengis.  Tlie  king  consult¬ 
ed  them  on  the  conduct  of  the  Guises,  but 
did  not  venture  to  hint  what  he  had  re¬ 
solved.  The  three  counsellors  discussed 
the  question,  but  offered  no  proposition. 
Some  other  friends  were  sent  for.  They 
also  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  ball¬ 
room.  They  were  Louis  d’Ar^nnes  and 
Colonel  Alphonso  Corse.  They  were 
bolder ;  they  resolved  on  the  murder  of 
Balafrt- — nodded  mutely  to  each  other  as 
they  separated,  and  by  different  doors  re¬ 
joined  the  dancers.  How  they  danced 
that  night,  and  smiled  at  their  partners, 
and  joked  at  supper!  And  so  did  the 
other  guests.  Among  the  rest  the  doom¬ 
ed  Balafre  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gaiety  and  abandon. 

Tlie  day  was  fixed  for  the  twenty-third. 
Nor  were  warnings,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
wanting.  One  day  a  roll  of  paper  was 
placed  on  Guise’s  plate  at  dinner.  On  it 
was  written,  “  Be  on  your  guard.  There 
^  a  design  against  you.”  He  contemptu¬ 
ously  wrote,  “  They  dare  not,”  and  threw 
the  paper  under -the  table.  But  Christ¬ 
mas  was  drawing  near.  Henry  gave  way 
to  still  wilder  manifestations  of  religious 
austerity,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
second,  announced  that  on  the  following 
day  he  was  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Clery.  In  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  be  mur¬ 
dered. 

A  certain  Loignac  had  undertaken  the 
task,  and  had  engaged  the  services  of 
another  villain  of  the  name  of  Larchant. 
The  monks  were  removed  privately  from 
their  cells  in  the  roof,  and  replaced  with 
the  ordinary  guards  of  the  lung,  called 
the  Forty-five,  whom  he  had  bought  over 
to  his  design.  Henry  ^ve  orders  that 
he  should  be  called  at  lour  o’clock.  At 
that  hour  punctually,  he  rose — as  calmly, 
as  unembarrassed  as  if  he  did  not  know 
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of  the  dreadfol  thing  that  was  to  \)e  done  ; 
— and,  candle  in  hand,  went,  into  the  , 
cabinet.  Du  Halde  and  Bcllegarde,  his 
valetH-<le-chambre,  were  there  already.  | 
Loignac  soon  arrives  with  nine  of  the ! 
guard,  who  had  slipped  down  from  the  1 
garret  on  tip-toe,  but  well  armed.  There, 
by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle,  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  last  instructions.  And  the  j 
king  posts  them  himself  in  his  own  bed-  j 
chamber,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  out  or  | 
in.  He  returns  to  the  cabinet,  without  a  | 
change  of  muscle,  or  the  least  appt'arance 
of  emotion ;  and  sends  down  word  to  the  ' 
Marshal  d’Aumont  to  open  the  council  of 
the  day,  at  which  Guise  was  to  take  his 
scat.  He  despatches  Bellegrade  at  the  ^ 
same  time  with  two  chaplains  into  the  ora¬ 
tory,  commanding  them  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  .an  enterprise  j 
undertaken  for  the  rejMjse  of  the  kingdom. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  sombre ;  a  j 
chilly  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  when  [ 
about  half-past  eight  o’clock  the  Duke  of  | 
Guise  w'cnt  towards  the  council-chamber,  i 
There  was  a  comp.any  of  soldiers  at  the  ^ 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase.  The  duke,  i 
astonished  at  their  appearance,  asked  the  i 
cause,  and  was  put  off  with  stmie  frivolous  ^ 
excuse.  He  passed  on.  Larch.ant  instant- 1 
ly  planted  soldiers  on  the  steps  ;  he  then 
sent  twenty  more  to  the  stair  of  the  old 
cabinet.  And  at  that  moment  Crillon  or¬ 
dered  every  door  in  the  chateau  to  be 
closed.  The  bird  was  caught.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  chamber  he  found  the  Cardinals  of  j 
Vendomeand  Guise,  Marshals  d’Aumont,  | 
de  Hetz,  and  other  gentlemen.  Tlie  duke  ^ 
complained  of  the  cold,  and  s.at  dowm  near 
the  fire ;  but  the  door  immediately  opened, 
and  he  was  told  the  king  was  w'aiting  for  ] 
him  in  the  cabinet.  He  rose  at  once,  and  ' 
saluting  the  meeting,  gracefully  drew*  his  ' 
cloak  around  him,  and  dis:  ppeared.  'fhe  | 
door  was  instantly  shut  behind  him.  In  ' 
the  ante-room  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
the  Forty-five.  But  he  saluted  them  and 
passed  on.  He  was  just  about  to  lift  the 
curtain  of  the  cabinet-door,  when  a  soldier  ^ 
of  the  name  of  Montsery  seized  him  by ' 
the  arm  and  stabbed  him  wnth  a  poignard  : 
in  the  throat.  “  Help  !  treason  !”  cried  the  ; 
duke.  Treason  enough  there  was,  but  no  I 
help.  The  others  assailed  him  with  sw’ords 
and  daggers.  The  duke,  “  gathering  life’s 
whole  energy  to  die,”  resisted  though  ' 
unarmed.  He  knocked  dowm  one  of  his 
murderers  and  dragged  the  others  after 
him  in  his  efforts  to  escape.  For  a  mo- ! 


ment  he  shook  them  off,  and  staggered — 
bleeding,  blind,  and  weak — whither?  to 
the  chamber  of  the  king !  Here,  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  open-mouthed,  sunken¬ 
eyed,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Mon  Dieu  !  — Misericorde  !” 
lay  stark  and  motionless. 

The  door  of  the  cabinet  at  this  moment 
opens.  The  king  steals  noiselessly  out, 
and  gazes,  calm  and  unmoved,  on  the 
corpse.  He  orders  all  the  paj)ers  to  be 
secured,  and  slips  back  into  the  cabinet. 

But  there  was  another  personage  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  chateau  to  whom  the  news  of 
this  great  event  must  be  communicated. 
This  w’as  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  old,  fee¬ 
ble,  and  confined  to  her  bed  with  gout, 
but  retaining  all  her  taste  for  blood  and 
treachery.  The  king  goes  into  her  room. 

“  ’Tis  a  noble  stroke,  my  son,”  said  the 
ancient  tigress ;  “  but  have  you  foreseen 
the  effects?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  king, 

“  I  have  provided  for  all.”  “  The  cloth’s 
well  cut,”  said  the  queen  with  a  grim 
smile,  “  we  must  look  to  the  sewing  now*.” 

The  sewing  was  admirably  strong.  The 
adherents  oi  the  Guises  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  The  cardinal  fell  beneath  the 
hands  of  common  assassins,  for  the  Forty- 
five  w'ere  men  of  strong  religious  feelings, 
and  w'ould  not  stain  their  hands  with  the 
slaughter  of  a  priest.  The  other  enemies 
of  the  king  were  kept  in  dungeons  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  all  men  looked  only  for  safe¬ 
ty  to  Henry  of  Navarre. 

With  kings  and  jmnees  Blois  had  little 
to  do  after  this.  The  Bourbons  had  no 
hereditary  attachment  to  the  place  ;  and, 
having  had  a  royal  birth  to  boast  of,  and 
a  royal  murder,  what  more  could  a  town 
expect  ?  But  its  situation  still  continued 
as  beautiful  as  ever  ;  its  hill  as  green,  its 
skies  as  pure,  its  river  as  clear  and  wind¬ 
ing.  With  a  little  alteration  of  a  line  of 
Horace,  in  praise  of  Bane,  a  native  poet 
ex'claims, 

NuUufl  in  orbe  locus  Blesis  praelucet  amoenis. 

A  less  classical  enthusiast  dwells  upon  the 
charm  of  its  site,  the  Loire  encircling  it 
with  a  silver  band  ;  the  towers  of  Cham- 
bord,  on  the  left,  rising  majestically  above 
the  trees  of  the  Forest  of  Boulogne  ;  op¬ 
posite,  the  eye  rests  on  the  dark  tops  of 
the  w’oods  of  Russy  ;  then  turning  to  the 
right,  you  see  gentle  elevations  covered 
with  vineyards  and  country-houses  ;  and 
might  still  dream  of  pomp  and  chivalry 
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if  it  were  not  for  the  long  straight  line 
you  perceive  running  through  the  valley. 
Alas !  it  is  the  railway  from  Orleans  to 
Bordeaux — and  pomp  and  chivalry  are  no 
more. 

If  I  had  time  I  could  dwell  on  the  later 
history  of  Blois ;  how  it  suffered  during  the 
revolution,  and  how  it  furnished  its  quota 
of  heroes  to  build  up  the  glory  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  Also  how,  when  the  return  from 
Elba  was  first  talked  of^  a  corps  of  gallant 
loyalists  was  raised  in  defence  of  altar  and 
crown ;  and  how,  on  the  day  appointed 


for  the  first  drill,  a  report  was  spread  that 
Napoleon  was  already  in  Paris,  and  not  a 
soul  made  his  appearance  on  parade.  Of 
these  and  many  other  things  I  might  tell ; 
but  of  what  use  to  ransack  the  records  of 
a  town  which  even  the  railway  can't  re¬ 
store  ;  which  rests  on  old  recollections  in¬ 
stead  of  present  deeds ;  but  has  the  best 
climate,  the  richest  woods,  and  the  sweet¬ 
est  ^^pes  in  France?  If  you  are  ever  in 
Pans  in  the  summer,  take  a  return  ticket 
by  the  Orleans  line,  and  spend  three  days 
in  old  Blois. 


Ftom  Talt's  MaguiM. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  PUBLISHER. 


Axy  profession  would  furnish  a  curious 
bioCTapher  with  material  for  a  book,  if  he 
comid  trace  clearlv  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  rise  or  fml  of  a  business,  and  the 
struggles  of  individuals  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  their  sorrows  as  they  sunk  be¬ 
neath  them.  Any  life,  however  humble, 
ffiirlv  told  would  ibrm  an  interesting  and 
profitable  narrative  ;  and  our  want  in  bio¬ 
graphy  is  not  of  subjects,  but  of  truth. 
Some  professions  undoubtedly  offer  more 
ample  material  than  others  for  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  literature.  The  life  of  a  publisher 
should  be  richer  in  recordable  mcidents 
than  that  of  a  compositor  or  an  operative 
p^er-maker.  Few  occupations  indeed 
offer  more  opportunities  of  usefulness 
than  a  publisher’s  business.  Even  fin  ] 
those  departments  of  the  trade  that  may 
be  consiaered  more  decorative  than  use¬ 
ful,  it  necessarily  brings  those  who  pursue 
it  into  direct  contact  with  peculiar  classes 
of  men.  We  hear  frequently  of  largo 
profits  made  by  publishers  from  the  labors 
of  literary  men,  and  very  rarely  of  the 
losses  which  they  experience  from  the 
same  source.  A  slight  acqumnUmce  with 
the  world  is  necessary  in  order  to  recollect 
the  names  of  publishers  who  have  grasped, 
not  at  wealth  merely,  but  at  its  (mds  and 


ends,  its  fragments,  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  passion ;  but  they  are  not  the  rule  of 
the  trade,  they  are  its  exceptions.  The 
nature  of  the  risk  taken  by  many  publish¬ 
ers  often  involves  serious  consequences ; 
and  requires  far  more  sagacity  and  general 
knowlrage  in  its  adoption  than  are  nece»> 
sary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  many 
other  “  ventures,”  involving  a  larger  out¬ 
lay.  The  business  has  many  branches 
distinctly  isolated,  and  each  requiring  dif 
ferent  treatment.  Publishers  prosecute 
a  particular  class  of  publications  ^one,  and 
onen  decline  to  enter  upon  more  than  one 
field.  The  public  are  fiuniliar  \ifith  the 
general  distmetion  of  “  religious”  pub¬ 
lishers  which  divides  mto  church  and  dis¬ 
senting,  evangelical  and  non-evangelical, 
sections ;  and  the  general  character  of  a 
new  work  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable 
accuracy  from  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific 
business  divide  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  an  architec¬ 
tural  work  in  the  catalogue  of  a  medical 
house. 

Many  years  ago  now,  a  new  class  of 
publishers  arose,  who  communicated  with 
their  ultimate  customers  often  without 
the  aid  of  booksellers.  They  formed  the 
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Dumber  trade,  and  sold  their  stock  by  “a 
house  to  shop”  canvass  of  agents,  who 
received  subscriptions  for  works  to  be 
published  at  stated  intervals.  The  num¬ 
bers,  as  they  appeared,  were  distributed 
by  a  deliverer,  who  received  payment  in 
cash.  This  mode  of  selling  and  transmit¬ 
ting  books  was,  and  is  still,  expensive ; 
but  it  certiunly  created  a  sale  that  could 
not,  when  the  plan  originated,  have  been 
expected  by  any  other  mode ;  and  it  car¬ 
ried  works  into  homes  where  they  n^ver 
would  have  been  found  if  the  buyers  had 
been  left  to  purchase  them  in  their  com¬ 
plete  form.  The  canvassers  and  deliver¬ 
ers  penetrated  into  quarters  where  the 
ordinary  booksellers  could  not  reach,  and 
^  from  which  no  person  sought  them.  The 
works  were,  moreover,  placed  before 

{)robable  purchasers  in  a  more  attractive 
brm  than  advertisements  and  circulars 
can  assume.  They  were  conveyed  to  the 
buyers  at  distant  and  stated  intervals. 
They  were  paid  easily,  Ijecause  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  small  quantities;  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  were  read,  when  the 
entire  volume,  delivered  at  once,  might 
have  remained  uncut,  as  a  labor  too  des¬ 
perate  to  commence. 

Success  in  this  department  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  required  great  energy  and 
punctuality.  The  deliverers  were  often 
pursuing  a  circuit  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  publishing  office.  A  staff  of  men  who 
would  perform  the  duty,  and  could,  at 
the  same  time,  be  intrusted  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  was  not  easily  formed;  but,  ^er 
the  business  was  fairly  in  operation,  the 
men  were  easily  found — for  the  difficulty 
in  this,  as  in  every  similar  case,  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  publication  of  books  in 
numbers  did  not,  we  believe,  originate 
with  persons  in  the  trade.  The  firm  of 
Blackie  and  Fullarton,  in  Glasgow,  if  not 
the  earliest  publishers  in  this  Ime,  certain¬ 
ly  rendered  it  ^pular,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  success.  The  firm  has  now  branched 
into  two  distinct  houses,  and  one  of  them, 
Blackie  and  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  have,  per¬ 
haps,  the  largest  business  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Neither  of  the  original  partners 
was,  we  believe,  connected  from  boyhood 
with  printing  or  publishing ;  yet  the  elder 
Mr.  Blackie  nas  seen  his  business,  and  the 
establishments  connected  with  his  busi¬ 
ness,  assume  a  magnitude  of  which  he 
could  have  had  little  expectation  fifty 
years  since — for  his  firm  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  extensive  booK  producers 


in  Scotland ;  while  the  ciq>ital  sunk  in 
copyrights,  machinery,  types,  and  stereo¬ 
types,  must  represent  a  munificent  for¬ 
tune,  which  has  been  well  deserved  and 
is  well  employed.  An  estimate  can  not 
be  formed  of  the  advantage  conferred 
upon  the  public  by  the  original  enterprise 
01  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Fullarton,  unless 
we  could  ascertain  the  number  of  books 
issued  by  them,  and  the  proportion  that 
would  probably  not  have  oeen  purchased 
unless  upon  this  scheme.  Many  of  their 
publications  have  been  of  a  theological 
character ;  but  no  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  science  can  be  named  in  which 
they  have  not  operated.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  who  have  published 
chiefly  in  the  number  trade  began  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  comparatively  small  capital, 
or  with  none.  Their  ^gantic  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  reared  upon  very  assidu¬ 
ous  labor,  and  are  monuments  of  perse¬ 
verance,  crowned  with  success;  in  some 
measure,  because  it  was  accompanied  with 
tact  and  talent. 

“  The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly,”  by  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Fell,  illustrates  very  fovorably 
the  career  of  an  eminent  and  successful 
publisher,  who,  commencing  business  on 
a  contracted  sphere,  completely  systema¬ 
tized  the  number  trade  in  England,  real¬ 
ized  a  large  fortune,  and  passed  ereditably 
through  the  higher  municipal  offices,  as 
incidents  of  a  long  life,  distinguished  by 
unblemished  integrity  and  kmdness  to 
those  with  whom,  in  any  way,  the  late 
Alderman  became  connected.  He  was 
bom  at  Chevening  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  his  father  had  been  engaged  as  a 
shepherd,  tmtil  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  small  farmer  m  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  when  he  became  an  innkeeper. 
But  the  buriness  was  distasteful  to  Imth 
husband  and  wife,  probably  because  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  its  duties;  and 
they  soon  took  possession  of  a  small  farm, 
having  apparently  lost  in  the  inn  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  John  Kelly 
had  creditably  accumulated  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  shepherd,  and  in  purchasing 
cattle  for  the  neighboring  formers.  The 
farm  which  they  cultivated  at  first  con¬ 
tained  only  thirty  acres.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  seventy  acres  of  “  cold 
wet  land  ” — a  burden  that  only  adequate 
capital  or  immense  energy  in  labor  could 
have  enabled  them  to  surmount.  They 
had  no  capital,  and  although  they  passed 
a  very  laborious  life,  yet  when  Jo^  Kelly 
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died  many  years  afterwards,  his  son  had 
to  pay  some  hundreds  of  pounds  which 
were  due  u^n  the  farm. 

Thomas  Kelly,  the  future  Lord  Mayor 
of  London — who  was  to  proclwm  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  her 'dominions — to  entertain  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  City — ^to  in¬ 
augurate  his  equestrian  statue  on  the 
Exchange — and,  finally,  at  the  close  of 
his  mayoralty,  to  entertain  the  Sovereign 
in  the  Guildhall — grew  up  on  this  cmd 
and  rugged  form,  m  humble  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  followed  the  sheep  and  the  horses  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  gathered  his 
education  from  little  schools,  m  fragments 
of  time,  during  his  youth.  He  felt  his 
condition  hopeless  as  a  member  of  a  large 
and  a  |x)or  family,  who  seemed  destined 
to  drag  a  scanty  livelihood  out  of  sterile 
soil.  His  biographer  relates  the  various 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  London.  His  first  engagement 
was  in  a  Lambeth  brewery,  where  he 
acted  in  some  capacity,  not  clearly  stated, 
for  two  to  three  years,  when  the  firm 
stopped  its  business,  and  he  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  shopman  with  Mr.  Hogg, 
a  bookseller  in  Patcmoster-row.  He  was 
to  board  and  lodge  on  the  premises,  and 
to  receive  in  addition  a  salary  of  ten 
pounds  annually.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
gradually  obtaining  additions  to  his  salary, 
which,  however,  cnme  slowly,  and  left 
him,  at  middle  life,  with  only  eighty 
pounds  a-year,  out  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  paid  his  father’s  rent.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  offered  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Mr.  Hogg’s  son  ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  the  connexion  from  some  scruples 
respecting  the  young  man’s  habits  and 
character,  which  appear  to  have  been 
well-founded.  At  tnirty-eight  years  of 
age  he  commenced  business  upon  his  own 
account,  obviously  without  capital,  in  a 
single  room,  for  which  he  was  a  sub-ten¬ 
ant  to  a  barber  in  the  Row.  He  prospered 
with  some  remainders  of  stock  which  he 

Eurchased;  and  then  followed  his  first 
irge  speculation  in  publishing, 

XHK  FAHILT  BIBLE. 

"  One  of  the  first  works  upon  which  Kelly  tried 
his  experiment  was  a  large  Family  Bible,  in  folio, 
with  explanatory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mal- 
ham,  B^tor  of  Ililton,  Dorset  This  mnUeman, 
who  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  selecting  and  arranging  the  materials  tor  the 
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work,  but  had  not  had  the  means  or  opportunity 
of  publishing  it,  readily  accepted  Kelly’s  offer  for 
the  copyright,  and  undertook  the  careful  revision 
of  the  press.  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  impart  an  additional  stimulus  to  its  sale,  it 
was  embellished  with  copper-plate  illustrations, 
and  printed  in  large  type,  on  paper  of  then  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  having  the  following  words,  in  water 
marks,  on  every  sheet,  ‘  Kelly’s  Family  Bible.’ 
Being  at  that  day  quite  a  novelty,  it  proved  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attractive,  and  had  a  very  rapid  sale. 
Indeed,  to  this,  his  first  work  of  importance,  he 
had  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  subscribers  to 
commence  with,  all  procured  by  his  own  appoint¬ 
ed  agents ;  to  whom  the  several  numbers  of  the 
work — of  which  there  were,  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  at  eightpence  each — were  paid 
for  on  delivery.  If  it  be  true  that  its  sale  ulti¬ 
mately  extended  to  eighty  thousand  copies,  which 
he  thought  probable  himself,  he  must  have  paid 
in  duty  to  ^vemment  on  this  Bible  alone,  the  * 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for 
the  work,  when  complete,  including  its  stout  pa- 
^  wrappers,  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
duty  at  that  day  on  ail  kinds  of  paper  was  three¬ 
pence  per  pound,  or  five  shillings  upon  every  en¬ 
tire  copy  which  he  sold.  The  price  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  every  such  copy,  in  its  completed  form, 
amounting  to  five  poun^,  fifteen  shillings,  and 
fourpenoe,  the  total  sum  produced  by  the  sale  of 
this  extraordinary  effort — admitting  bis  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  copies  sold  to  have  been 
correct — must  have  exceeded .  four  hundretl  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  however — 
the  agents’  allowances  for  canvassing  and  delivery 
being  deducted — little  more  than  one-half  re¬ 
turn^  into  the  pocket  of  the  publisher,  to  meet 
his  own  payments  to  the  author,  paper  n^er,  en¬ 
graver,  etc.  There  are  grounds  for  believing, 
that  the  success  that  attended  the  sale  of  this 
Bible  led  to  the  publication,  on  a  similar  plan,  of 
the  one  which  subsequently  appeared  under  the 
sanction  of  our  church  rulers,  and  was  known  as 
the  joint  work  of  the  late  Dr.  D’Oyley  and  Bish¬ 
op  Mant  At  least  it  is  certain  that  at  the  con¬ 
sultation  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  when  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  that  Bible  was  determined  on,  some  of 
the  numbers  of  its  popular  predecessor  were  seen 
lying  on  the  table.  Although  this  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
her  members,  enjoyed  the  rare,  and,  as  it  was 
thought  by  the  trade,  the  unfair  privilege,  of  be¬ 
ing  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty,  Kelly 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute  his  plans 
in  this  department  of  his  business,  with  a  persist¬ 
ency  and  vigor  that  bade  defiance  to  all  compe¬ 
tition.  To  the  various  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  he  was  afterwards  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  world,  and  to  the  probable  number 
of  copies  which  he  sold,  I  propose  to  advert  here¬ 
after.” 

The  publication  of  this  Family  Bible 
was,  at  the  time,  a  great  effort ;  yet  it 
was  a  dear  book,  not  equal,  we  believe, 
in  any  respect,  to  the  editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  Matthew  Henry’s  Com- 
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mentary,  now  published  at  half  the  price.  | 
The  hook  was  dear,  as  is  evinced  hy  the 
tact  that  its  success  Andered  Mr.  Kelly  a 
rich  man ;  although  nearly  one  half  of  the 
price  paid  hy  purchasers  was  allowed  for 
agency,  canvassing,  and  delivery.  The 
sale  of  eighty  thous.and  copies  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  a  wonderful  achievement,  and 
the  moral  results  alone  must  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  young  publisher. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  Mr. 
Kelly’s  attention  was  early  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  stereotyping,  which 
began  to  he  practised  forty  years  ago. 
lie  was  opposed  by  the  printuig  trade, 
not  much  more  enlightened  than  other 
trades,  and  at  one  time  intended  to  print 
npon  his  own  account.  He  was  led  to 
abandon  the  idea,  and  he  continued  chief¬ 
ly  to  employ  the  Messrs.  Clowes.  lie 
had  recommended  Mr.  Clowes,  Senr.,  to 
Mr,  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  note,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  hegimiing  of 

THE  LARGEST  LONDON  PRINTING-OFFICE. 

“  *  When  I  commenced  bosiness  on  my  own  ac- 
coont,  he  printed  my  first  sheet,  and,  most  likely, 
his  excellent  sons  will  print  my  last.  The  most 
cordial  connexion  subsisted  between  us  until  his 
dc'ath,  January,  1847.  He  always  fatefully  ac- 
knowled;^,  and  his  sons,  who,  happily  for  them 
selve^  fmlow  the  excellent  example  for  integrity 
and  industry  of  their  worthy  father,  do  still  the  I 
same,  that  they  owe  their  great  success  to  this  | 
humble  beginning. — T.  K.’ 

“  Such,  in  the  language  of  one  most  competent 
to  describe  it,  was  the  origin  of  a  man,  who,  com¬ 
mencing  business  on  his  own  account  under  no 
ordinary  circumstances  of  difficulty,  succeeded,  by 
unwearied  industry  and  perseverance,  in  forming 
an  important  connexion,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  printing  establishment  in 
Europe.  He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  new 
era  of  printing  that  was  opened  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  steam-press;  and  his  engines,  at 
Northuniberland-conrt,  were  the  first  mat  were 
applied  to  the  production  of  books.  The  demand 
for  cheap  literature,  of  which  the  ‘  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine’  was  the  most  extraordinary  example,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  his  energies ;  and,  in  connexion 
with  a  vast  amount  of  government  business,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  gigantic  printing  inaniifac-  | 
tory  in  Stamford-street,  so  often  described,  and  I 
so  celebrated  wherever  English  books  penetrata 
To  liave  accomplished  the  great  results  of  his 
business,  from  so  small  a  b^inning,  rer|uired  the 
efforts  of  no  common  man.  Possessing  the  high¬ 
est  powers  of  business  organization,  and  an  en¬ 
ergy  which  overcame  every  ordinary  difficulty,  he 
accomplished  in  many  instances  undertakings 
which  were  almost  marvellous.  To  work  off  half 
a  million  sheets  of  paper  in  a  week  ;  to  set  up 
the  types  and  complete  the  impression  of  a  thou¬ 


sand  folio  pages  of  a  parliamentary  report,  in  the 
same  time ;  to  print  the  '  Nautili  Almanack,* 
consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages  of  figures, 
without  a  single  error,  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
days,  were  amongst  the  recorded  wonders  of  Mr. 
Clowes’s  establishment  I'he  labors  of  his  life 
will  be  permanently  associated  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  development,  and  the  persevering  energy, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  own  times  ;  while  his  own  immediate  friends 
and  relatives,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  bis 
kind  and  generous  nature,  and  who  deeply  lament 
his  loss,  will  hardly  fall  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
these  notices,  as  to  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
Divine  Providence,  of  a  measure,  at  least,  of  the 
success  which  attended  him.” 

]VIr.  Kelly’s  business  was  undoubtedly 
a  most  important  assistance  to  this  great 
printing  office.  It  belonged  to  a  steady 
class  of*  work  not  required  in  haste  or 
hurry  like  many  of  the  Government 
I  orders,  but  proceeding  at  a  regular  and 
^uiet  pace,  and  capable  of  bein^  wrought 
in  between  the  fits  ands  tarts  of,  perhaps, 
more  profitable  emploj-ment. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  WEALTH. 

That  Family  Bible  must  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  young  publisher.  His 
enterprise  deserv'ed  success,  and  it  were 
well  for  the  world  that  wealth  were  always 
won  in  an  equally  good  cause.  llis 
agents  now  began  to  copy  “  the  master 
but  not  all  with  equal  fortunes.  Mr. 
Kelly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  began 
business  without  any  capital  in  1809.  He 
lost  in  1820  a  sum  of  £11,664,  being  over¬ 
accepted  bills  to  his  (>aper  maker  who 
became  bankrupt.  He  paid  in  1818, 
£30,000  for  the  stock  of  a  person  who 
had  once  held  his  agency,  but  having 
gone  into  business  on  his  own  accoimt, 
had  got  into  difficulties.  He  paid  in 
1819  and  1820,  £20,000  for  two  smaller 
stocks  belonging  to  two  more  of  his  for¬ 
mer  agents,  in  precisely  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  In  or  near  to  1820  he  lost 
£4,000  by  another  bankruptcy.  Thus  in 
eleven  years  he  had  lost,  or  expended  on 
the  stocks  of  other  parties,  a  sum  of  £65,- 
OOt) ;  but  he  had  then  a  large  stock  of  liis 
own  ;  for  in  1822  that  part  of  it  on  his  own 
premises  in  Paternoster-row  was  valued 
at  £60,000.  The  stock  of  stereotype 
plates  and  paper  at  his  printer’s  was 
probably  worth  £40,000 ;  and  he  was  a 
man  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances, 
keeping  a  balance  at  his  banker’s,  and  not 
then  permitting  his  own  accounts  to  re¬ 
main  long  unpaid  ;  so  that  his  profits  for 
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the  eleven  years  subseqaent  to  his  com¬ 
mencement  in  business  could  not  have 
averaged  much  under  £12,000  per  amium. 
For  some  years  they  must  have  been 
greater,  for  he  never  made  nearly  that 
sum  of  money  in  the  front  room  of  the 
barber’s  shop. 

His  wealth  was  ^nerously  employed. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  servant,  who  re¬ 
ceived  few  favors  from  his  employers ; 
yet  he  paid  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  Hogg, 
assisted  her  son  until  his  death,  and  m^e 
a  provision  for  his  wife  similar  to  that 
he  afforded  to  her  mother-in-law.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  never  married.  He  incurred 
slight  housekeeping  charges,  and  he  was 
not  an  extravagant  man  in  his  personal 
payments.  With  a  brief  exception  of 
eighteen  months,  he  continued  to  reside 
in  the  Row,  litei^ly  amongst  his  books, 
until  he  had  passed  the  shrievalty,  and, 
we  believe  also,  the  Chair.  He  then  pur¬ 
chased  a  house  and  some  land  at  Streat- 
ham.  His  first  tour  of  any  duration  was 
made  to  Ireland;  and  the  name  im^ies 
that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.  That 
reason  may  have  combined  with  the  in¬ 
terest  which  he  cherished  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  green 
island  of  our  group. 

THE  EXPENSE  OP  HIS  WORKS. 

The  following  statements  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  generally  correct,  although,  to  a 
professional  man,  some  of  the  items  will 
appear  evidently  inexact.  We  copy  from 
the  153rd  and  subsequent  pages  of  the 
volume : 

The  Oxford  Encyclopsedia,  when  completed, 
formed  seven  quarto  volumes,  containing  altoge¬ 
ther  6628  closely  printed  pages,  all  stereotyped  ; 
and  between  two  and  three  hundred  engravings. 
Of  this  work,  he  supposed  he  might  have  sold 
4000  copies,  which,  at  £6  per  copy,  must  have 

Jdelded  a  return  of  £24,000  ;  a  sum,  however, 
ittle  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  actoal  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  getting  it  up  ;  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  own  estimate  of  the  details,  which  was 
as  follows :  ‘  6628  pages  :  editorship  10s.  per 
page;  stereotyping  lOs.;  £6628.  6624  reams 

of  paper,  for  4000  copies,  at  28a.  per  ream, 
£9273.  Machining  ditto,  at  10s.  per  ream, 
£3312.  224  drawinn,  and  engraving  ditto, 

with  many  diagrams,  Ac.,  £2250.  Plate-paper 
for  ditto,  and  printing  4000  impressions  of  each, 
£2000.  Total  £23,463.’  If  we  add  to  this  sum 
the  expense  of  wrappers,  folding,  and  stitching, 
with  the  loss  occasion^  by  waste,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  broken  sets  on  hand,  we  shall  at 
once  see  why  he  shonld  have  classed  this  work 


amongst  the  least  fortunate  of  his  publishing 
achievements.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  m 
the  above  £6,  the  agenfs  chargee  for  canvassing 
and  delivery  are  not  included  :  so  that  to  the  re¬ 
tail  purchaser,  the  price  of  the  work  consider¬ 
ably  exceeds  that  sum. 

“  The  other  five  works  ennmerated  above,  met 
with  a  readier  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  his 
snbecribers,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  those 
which  yielded  him  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay. 
Although,  like  the  Encyclopaedia,  they  were  all 
more  or  less  costly  to  t^  purchaser,  their  popu¬ 
lar  character  so  Car  counteracted  their  high  price, 
as  to  procure  for  them  a  steady  and  continu¬ 
ous  sale  to  the  close  of  his  career.  If  the  reader 
will  bring  the  information,  of  which  he  is  already 
possessed,  to  bear  upon  t^  following  brief  sum¬ 
mary,  or  abstract,  of  the  contents  of  these  works, 
he  will  nnderstaiid  something  of  the  labor  and 
expense  of  getting  them  up.  The  five  volumes 
of  Wright’s  Grazetteer  of  the  World  contained  an 
apregate  of  3312  pages,  with  88  plates,  maps, 
dmgrams,  Ac.  The  two  quarto  volumes  of  Kelly’s 
Universal  Geographv,  1896  pages,  with  84  en¬ 
gravings,  and  an  Atlas  of  50  maps.  The  seven 
quarto  volumes  of  the  Architectural  Works, 
though  containing  altogether  only  1300  pages  of 
letter-press,  were  illustrated  with  562  steel  en^v- 
ings,  which,  including  designs  and  working  draw¬ 
ings,  alone  cost  the  publisher  £6744,  independently 
of  the  expense  of  woodcut  diagrams,  of  which  the 
work  contains  several  hundred  The  three  quar¬ 
to  volumes  of  Hume’s  England,  1978  pages,  and 
124  engravings.  The  History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  consequent  wars,  1442  pages,  and  62 
engravings.  I  am  not  able,  nor  was  he  himself,  to 
assign,  with  any  d^^  of  precision,  the  exact  limit 
which  the  circulation  of  these  works  severally 
reached ;  but  the  following  figures  are  given  upon 
his  own  authority,  as  a  hear  approximation  to 
the  truth :  The  Crs^tteer,  4000  i^ies,  at  £4  1 8s. 
each.  Hume’s  England,  5000,  at  £4  10s.  each. 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  (three  editions, 
one  in  folio,  two  in  quarto)  20,000,  at  £3  each. 
The  Geognmhy  (six  editions,  severally  revised), 
30,000,  at  4e.  each.  And  the  Architectural 
Works,  of  which  the  volumes  were  sold  separate¬ 
ly,  alto^ther  upwards  of  50,000,  at  an  average 
price  of  £1  12s.  or  £1  15s.  each. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  life  of  Christ,  of 
which,  from  first  to  last,  in  folio  and  quarto,  be 
could  not  have  sold  fewer  than  100,000  copies,  at 
prices  varying  from  £l  lOs.  to  £2  each.  These 
were  the  full  prices  paid  by  the  respective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  the  agents ;  and  included,  of  course,  the 
charges  of  the  latter  for  canvassing  and  delivery. 
’The  number  of  stereotype  plates  employed  in  the 
roduction  of  the  above,  and  similar  works,  must 
ave  been  enormous.  Independently  of  those,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  which  were  held  for  him  by 
other  printing-houses  in  the  City,  he  had  at 
Messrs.  Clowes’s — as  I  was  inform^  on  visiting 
that  establishment  in  the  year  1850— a  greater 
number  than  any  other  iierson.” 

The  value  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  transactions 
in  the  seven  works  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
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ceding  extract  amounted  to  nearly  half  a 
million,  or  only  twenty  per  cent,  above 
that  of  his  Family  Bible  alone.  His  sci¬ 
entific  works  sold  more  extensively  than 
those  of  any  other  publisher.  The  confi¬ 
dence  felt  in  their  accuracy,  from  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  authors, 
fevored  this  result.  We  have  heard  this 
confidence  expressed  by  professional  per¬ 
sons  at  places  fijr  removea  from  the  centre 
of  Mr.  Kelly’s  business. 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte  died,  he 
published  a  memoir  of  that  excellent  lady, 
with  illustrations.  The  work  was  only 
one  of  temporary  interest,  for  the  IMncess 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  directly 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  ner  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  sale  exceeded  fifty  thousand 
copies,  although  the  price  was  above  a 
gmnea. 

Mr.  Fell  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
this  memoir  with  an  accoimt  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Kelly  discharged  his  duties 
in  the  shrievalty,  first ;  and  subsequently 
in  the  mayoralty  of  London.  lie  was 
elected  to  serve  as  sheriff  along  with  Al¬ 
derman  Crowdor,  in  1825.  The  charge 
of  criminal  prisoners  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  trust  now  devolved  upon  the  sheriffs, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  personjilly  attended  to 
their  interests  and  wants.  He  found 
time  to  wait  often  upon  those  prisoners 
who  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  while 
the  chaplain’s  duties  were  discharged  by 
that  gentleman,  they  were  supported  by 
the  personal  exhortations  of  the  sheriff. 
Many  pleasing  memorials  remain  of  his 
assiduity  in  a  labor  of  love  rather  than  of 
law ;  wnile  the  unfortunate  prisoners  for 
debt  received  from  him  more  effective 
assistance  than  a  poorer  man  could  have 
bestowed,  or  a  selfish  man  would  have 
given.  A  curious  history  is  connected 
with  his  shrievalty.  Perhaps  it  supplies 
a  more  romantic  narrative  than  any  other 
part  of  his  intercourse  with  the  j)risoners ; 
and  yet,  in  other  cases,  his  exertions  were 
much  greater  than  those  made  for 

TUB  SEJJTKNCED  PAINTEE. 

Mr.  Fell  states  that  in  1 825  a  prisoner 
lay  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death. 
A  venlict  had  been  found  against  him  and 
judgment  recordetl ;  but  circumstances 
justified  apostponement  of  the  execution, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  found  him  reprieved.  The 
man  spent  altogether  three  years  in  New¬ 
gate  under  sentence  of  death.  The  prison 


authorities  had,  however,  been  so  well 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  that  they  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  schoolmaster  to  the  boys. 
He  was  probably  the  only  schoolmaster 
who  ever  carrietl  on  his  profession  in  a 
prison,  and  passing  from  the  school-room 
to  the  condemned  cell — a  doomed  and 
sentenced  man,  left  for  execution.  N ew- 
gate  could  reveal  many  singular  histories, 
but  none,  probably,  stranger  than  the 
story  of  the  painter,  who  was  also  the 
8choolma.ster,  when  Mr.  Kelly  interfered 
on  his  behalf,  and  his  interest  in  the  man 
arose  from  what  we  call  an  accident ;  but 
the  worthy  sheriff  kept  always  looking  out 
for  such  accidents. 

“  Observing  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  school¬ 
room,  that  this  man  possessed  considerable  talent 
in  painting  window  blinds,  which  it  appears  he 
was  allowed  to  do  towards  the  support  of  his 
family ;  and  seeing  also  some  models  and  sketches 
in  the  room,  which  had  been  done  by  him,  it 
occurred  to  Kelly,  that  if  he  were  supplied  with 
necessary  materials,  and  his  mind  set  at  rest  with 
respect  to  his  family,  he  might  possibly  achieve 
something  of  a  higher  order.  He  accordingly 
proposed  his  attemp^ting  an  oil-painting,  and  gave 
nim  as  a  subject,  ‘  The  Death  Warrant,’  in  other 
words,  the  official  announcement,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  the  unfortunate  criminals  in  their  cells, 
of  their  approaching  doom.  The  prisoner  ac¬ 
quiescing  readily  in  the  sheriff's  suggestion,  the 
latter  not  only  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
the  work,  but  also  promised  to  allow  bis  wife  a 
weekly  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and 
her  young  children.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
sheriff  and  ordinary,  the  parties  introduced  into 
the  picture  were  prevailed  upon  to  allow  sketches 
to  be  taken  of  themselves ;  and  the  artist  had 
likewise  access  to  the  prisoners  then  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  The  likeness  of  all  the  parties 
was  considered  so  striking,  and  the  picture  as  a 
work  of  art  gave  so  much  8ati8Uu;tion,  that 
another  was  designed  as  a  companion,  which  was 
afterwards  completed.  This  second  effort,  which 
included,  in  all,  eighteen  figures,  and  was  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  natural  talent  of  the  artist, 
represents  ‘The  Morning  of  Execution.’  The 
scene  is  laid  in  what  is  called  the  Pressyard,  and 
dei>icts  the  stem  and  sombre  circumstances  which 
immediately  precede  the  culprit’s  being  led  out  to 
the  drop.  These  pictures  being  seen  by  the  late 
Mr.  Northcote,  11.  A.,  be  admired  the  grouping  of 
them  exceedingly,  and  declared  that  the  young 
genius  who  had  done  them,  without  ever  having 
studied  oil-painting,  ought  not  to  be  shut  np  in  a 
prison  ;  and  that  if  the  sheriff  would  explain  the 
case,  he  would  refer  it  to  Sir  William  Knighton 
with  a  view  to  its  being  named  to  the  K  ing.  The 
result  was,  that  a  petition  was  presented ;  and  in 
a  few  months  afterwards,  being  about  three  years 
from  the  time  that  sentence  of  death  had  been  first 
passed,  this  man  was  liberated ;  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  add,  that  he  thenceforwi^  pur- 
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sued  an  honest  and  naefnl  coarse,  and  brought  up 
hia  family  respectably.” 

Many  similar  histories,  not  quite  so  ro¬ 
mantic,  but  abundant  in  evidence  that  the 
great  publisher  was  also  a  large-hearted 
philanthropist,  might  have  been  gathered 
out  of  his  experiences  while  sheriff" — and 
in  that  year,  unfortunately,  an  unusual 
number  of  capital  sentences  were  carried 
into  execution ;  but  he  did  not  supply  the 
material,  while  much  of  the  good  done 
by  him  was  known  only  to  himself  and 
the  recipients.  He  became  Lord  INIayor 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  his  year  of  office 
witnessed  most  important  events  in  the 
demise  of  William  IV.,  and  the  accession 
of  the  Queen.  Strange  parts,  indeed,  had 
the  ploughboy  of  Chelsham  to  perform  in 
all  those  great  ceremonies  consequent  upon 
these  events ;  but  he  discharged  them 
well,  and  was  earnestly  requested  to  re¬ 
main  in  office  for  the  second  year. 

Although  an  unmarried  gentleman,  he 
introduced  the  practice  of  requesting  the 
company  of  the  ladies  and  families  of  the 
city  fathers  to  the  banquets  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and  thus  imparted  to  them  a  civili¬ 
zation  which  they  have  retained  since. 
His  connexion  with  city  business,  which 
continued  almost  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
affiorded  to  him  many  opportunities  of 
promoting  educational  objects.  He  used 
them  all.  True  to  his  order,  he  always 
sought  education  for  the  laborers  of  this 
land.  For  this  object  he  cheerfully  com¬ 
bined  his  capital  with  his  personal  exer¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  that  he  annually  visited  his  parents’ 

f graves  in  the  churchyard  of  Chelsham. 
lis  biographer  thus  formed  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  the  curate  of  his  native  parish,  and 
these  circumstances  led,  in  1850,  to  a 
meeting  of 

THE  ALDERMAN’  AND  THE  ARCHBISHOP. 

Mr.  Fell  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  preach  a 
public  sermon  with  a  view,  subsequently, 
of  obtaining  a  collection  for  his  schools. 
He  invited  Alderman  Kelly  to  be  pres¬ 
ent;  and  certainly  the  occurrence  may 
have  sharpened  the  ambition  of  many 
Chelsham  Doys,  and  even  young  laborers 
at  the  plough.  Mr.  Fell  thus  narrates 
the  meeting : 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  purpose  was  the  22Dd  of 
September,  1850.  The  weather,  which  for  some 


days  previously  had  worn  a  threatening  aspect, 
with  occasional  showers,  now  cleared  up,  and  by 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  gave  promise  of  os  serene  and 
lovely  a  Sabbath  ns  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  worshipper.  At  a  quarter  before 
eleven,  accompanied  by  the  sister  from  whose 
hands  in  their  youth  he  had  been  wont,  when  toil¬ 
ing  in  the  neighboring  fields,  to  receive  bis  daily 
meat,  and  now  arrayed  in  the  robes  and  insignia 
of  mnnicipal  office,  he  drew  up,  in  his  carriage, 
within  the  gates  of  the  rural  churchyard.  Too 
feeble  to  await  on  foot  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
nished  preacher,  yet  unwilling  to  forego  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  receiving  him  at  the  gates,  he  retained 
his  seat  until  notice  was  given  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  latter  ;  when  alighting  almost  concurrently 
with  his  Grace,  and  exchanging  with  him  a  brief 
salutation,  the  two  passed  down  the  path  between 
the  lines  of  school-children  and  entei^  the  parish 
of  the  humble  village  church.  The  scene  at  this 
moment,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
service,  was  represented  at  the  time,  by  a  by¬ 
stander,  as  of  touching  and  almost  romantic  inter¬ 
est.  Attracted  by  so  unusual  an  event  as  that  of 
the  Primate  of  England  preaching  in  a  remote 
village  church,  or  more  probably,  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  respect  felt  for  his  Grace,  by  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  life  and  character,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  visitors  from  a  distance  had  found 
their  way  to  this  sequestered  spot,  before  the  ser¬ 
vice  commenced.  I'hese,  distributed  in  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  churchyard,  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  and 
rural  character  of  the  spot  itself,  formed  together 
a  picture  to  which  the  pencil  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  artist  could  scarcely  have  given  adequate 
expression.  There  were,  indeed,  those  present,  who 
thought  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  event,  which 
had  brought  such. an  assemblage  together,  was 
referable  less  to  the  official  dignity  than  to  the 
Christian  character  of  the  two  venerable  men, 
whose  whole  lives  bad  been  spent,  not  so  much 
in  aggrandizing  themselves,  as  in  the  uniform 
and  consistent  effort  to  advance  the  glory  of  their 
Maker,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures.” 

Mr.  Fell  very  naturally  mentions,  •u'ith 
some  degree  of  justifiable  pride,  the  efforts 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
church  extension,  and  considers  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  “  235”  additional  temples  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  in  an  episcopate  of  less  than 
twenty  years’  duration,  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  single  individual, 
as  almost  unprecedented.  It  Is  perhajis 
unprecedented  in  an  episcopate  ;  but  Mr. 
Fell  will  surely  understand  that  the.se  fig¬ 
ures  cannot  astonish  northern  people. 
The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  had  done  more  ere 
he  left  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  much  more  in  the  few  years  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him  after  that  event.  Even  the 
liberality  of  many  gentlemen,  celebrated 
as  the  late  Alderman  Kelly,  in  connex- 
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ion  with  the  wealthy  body  to  which  he 
was  attached,  is  yet  confined  to  narrower 
channels  than  that  of  men  connected  with 
weaker  communities.  It  is  now  some 
years  —  nine  or  ten  years  —  sinoe  one 
Scotch  merchant,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  subject  of  this  biography  in  his  ori¬ 
gin,  found,  in  looking  over  a  private  cash 
book,  that  his  contributions  to  benevolent 
and  reUgious  objects  had  reached  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  but  they  have  no  doubt 
much  increased  since  then ;  and  yet  he  has 
to  provide  for  a  numerous  fiumly.  The 
art  of  giving  fbr  good  objects  is  only  in 
course  of  formation.  Men  have  hardly 
yet  recognized  their  stewardship  over 
wealth. 

The  late  Alderman  was  attached  sin¬ 
cerely  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
biographer  appears  to  justify  indirectly 
some  recent  evils  that  have  sprung  up  in 
its  communion,  or  among  its  extreme  and 
rather  foolish  adherents;  such  as  ex¬ 
clusive  cemeteries  and  consecration  of 
burial  places  for  the  body,  in  which  only 
the  bodies  of  the  members  of  one  sect 
shall  be  interred — material  objects  that 
tend  to  support  some  errors  in  the  burial 
service — or  rather  the  error  of  its  general 
application,  with  or  without  the  hope  of 
which  St.  Paul  reminded  the  Tliessalo- 
nians.  Surely  these  persons  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  particular  part  of  heaven  is  set 
apart  for  members  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  or  that  any  necessity  exists  there 
to  separate  them.  Alderman  Kelly  had 
more  good  sense  than  to  countenance  these 
ideas.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  this  successful 
man  passed  his 

YOUTH. 

"  It  would  seem  that,  from  the  first  moment  of 
entering  London,  at  the  age  of  fonrteen,  he  had 
kept  himself  wholly  aloof  from  those  questionable 
pleasures  and  pursuits  which  too  often  engage  the 
affiMstions,  and  occupy  the  spare  time  of  young  men 
circumstanced  like  himself.  Not  that  he  regarded 
such  a  course  as  meritorious  in  itself,  nor  could  he 
remember  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  it  by 
any  sense  of  Christian  obligation.  Itseems  rather 
to  have  been  the  one  to  which  his  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  prompted  him,  and  as  if,  in  short,  he  had  had  no 
taste  or  desire  for  any  otlier.  '  I  was  never  at 
the  opera  but  once,*  he  remarked,  at  the  end  of 
life,  *  and  that  was  during  my  Mayoralty,  when 
1  went  to  please  others,  not  myself.’  Here,  it 
may  be  said,  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and 
something  more,  for  if  the  experiment  had  afforded 
him  any  gratification  most  likely  be  would  have 
repeate*!  it.  Whether  we  contemplate  his  char- 
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acter, daring  the  twmity-three  ym  of  hk  lervi- 
tude,  under  its  negative  or  positive  aspects,  we 
shall  find  it  eqt^y  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  tWipCure.  He  was  content  oooe 
for  all  to  shun  the  society  of  the  thou^tkss,  and 
to  take  the  word  of  God  for  his  companion  and 
gnide.  As  be  pew  older  and  the  pfls  of  fortune 
were  added  to  those  of  pace,  his  religions  instincts 
took  a  wider  range.  To  counsel  the  young,  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  how  to  steer  in  a  right  course; 
to  relieve  the  neceasitoas,  to  comfort  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  ;  to  instruct  o^ers, 
by  precept  and  example,  in  the  principles  of  ^ 
pspel ;  and  to  hear  that  gospel  preached  himself, 
from  the  purest  sources  within  bis  reach — these 
were  the  chief  sonrees  of  his  earthly  happiness  ud 
delight  Falling  back,  late  in  life,  on  his  own 
experience,  and  with  a  glorious  eternity  before 
him,  be  inserts  in  every  Bible  which  he  gives 
away,  the  following  premonitory  advice  : — ‘  (^Ue 
reader,  make  the  word  of  Qodyour  guide  through 
life,  and  the  peace  of  Clod,  that  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,  will  be  yours  in  death.’  ” 

And  this  mode  of  life  was  the  best  pre¬ 
parative  for  what  few  can  ever  reach — 

AGE  AND  WEALTH. 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  eighteen  months 
which  he  had  spent  at  Streatham,  in  the  year 
1831,  and  bis  occasional  absence  abroad,  his  home, 
from  the  year  1788  to  the  9th  of  November,  1836, 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  Mansion  House,  had 
been  confined  wholly  to  Paternoster  Row,  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  But  the  Mayoralty  over,  he 
determined  on  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
some  convenient  suburb  of  London,  where,  without 
closing  his  place  of  business,  or  resigning  his  ma¬ 
gisterial  functions,  he  might  enjoy  in  comparative 
retirement  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The 
superintendence  of  his  business— already  contracted 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits — he  confided 
to  the  care  of  an  assistant,  his  enfeebled  powers 
now  disqualifying  him  for  any  severe  exercise, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  The  six  months  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  his  leaving  the  Mansion  House, 
were  spent  at  Eastlands  House,  Dulwich ;  but  the 
situation  being  considered  too  low  for  a  perma¬ 
nency,  he  once  more  directed  his  attention  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  formerly  sojourned  with  so  much 
benefit  to  his  health,  and  where,  as  it  turned  out, 
he  was  now  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis 
eventful  life.  On  the  summit  of  Streatham  Hill, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  St  Ann’s  Schools,  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  road,  he  met  with  an  unpre¬ 
tending  looking  cottage  of  dimensions  commensu¬ 
rate  with  his  requiremmits,  and  of  this  he  took 
the  remainder  of  the  lease.  Here  he  had  ample 
exercise  for  bis  taste  in  landsoqie  gardening.  At 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  then  lying  almost 
waste,  was  a  large  plot  of  ground  which,  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  outlay  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  in 
drainage,  laying  out,  planting,  the  erection  of 
summer  and  green  houses,  with  pinery,  fountain, 
etc.,  he  converted  into  as  lovely  a  specimen  of  the 
picturesque,  on  a  small  scale,  as  can  wdl  be  imag- 
36 
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ioed.  In  hia  garden  and  flowers,  the  few  books  and 
pictores,  etc.,  which  he  had  brought  around  him, 
he  found,  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  amusement, 
aU  ^  could  desire.  Of  company  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  he  saw  but  little. 
Whether  from  early  habit,  declining  health,  a 
love  of  solitude,  or,  most  of  all,  bis  fixedness  of 
purpose  with  relation  to  hearenlv  thinn  be  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  abstracted  from  the  world ; 
and  bis  social  parties,  never  frequent  or  numeri¬ 
cally  large,  were  now  few  and  hr  between." 

Qradually  the  old  man,  happy  though 
solitary,  sunk  into  a  state  of  wearness,  but 
of  “light.”  He  had  passed  through  all 
the  honors  that  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
country  could  confer,  with  credit  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  had  enjoyed  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity,  and  exercised  the  tal¬ 
ents  conferred  on  him — for  wealth  is  a  tal¬ 
ent — ^as  one  who  expected  an  audit  of  his 
transactions.  He  did  not  depend  on  that 
examination  as  a  satisfactory  anchor  for 
futurity ;  and  he  cultivated  the  firm  &ith 
in  age  that  had  ctowh  round  him  during 
manhnnd  in  the  Dusy  Row.  No  man  had 


[April, 

secured  more  general  esteem  in  that  mart 
of  literature ;  for  illustrating  practically 
the  business  life  of  a  Christian,  he  was  al¬ 
most  necessarily  respected  by  all  parties. 

He  went  down  to  Margate  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  although  the  approach 
of  death  was  very  perceptible  to  nimself, 
and  not  unwelcome  1  He  was  then  in  his 
84th  year ;  but  he  retained  to  the  last  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  his  youth,  which  had 
helped  to  sustain  him  in  his  early  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  the  last  of  his  letters  quoted  in 
this  volume,  which  was  written  exactly 
two  weeks  before  his  death,  ho  notices 
the  progress  of  harvest,  praying  for 
weather  “  that  all  who  sowed  may  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  be  thankful.” 
He  was  “surrounded  by  fields,  waving 
with  full-ripened  com;  some  cut,  some 
cutting,  and  some  not  quite  ready  for  the 
sickle.”  He  had  returned  to  spend  his 
last  days  among  the  employments  and  the 
scenes  of  his  early  years.  He  died  on  the 
7th  September,  1855 — died  calmly,  full  of 
honors  as  of  years,  and  his  end  was  peace 
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Rathkr  an  enjoyer  and  repeater  than 
a  sayer  of  good  thm^  Mr.  Rogers’  claim 
to  be  the  hero  of  8U(m  a  book  as  this  con¬ 
sists  mainly  in  the  fiset  of  his  recollection 
and  appreciation  of  the  talk  he  had  heard 
during  a  life  which  far  outlasted  the  or¬ 
dinary  term.  For  nothing  is  the  volume 
before  us  more  remarkable  than  for  its 
links  of  pleasant  memory  connecting  two 
or  three  generations  of  the  wits,  and  its 
editor  may  bear  perhaps  to  have  it  also 
said  that  sometimes  the  character  of  age 
spears  in  other  forms  in  its  anecdotes. 
But  the  book  is  full  of  interest  and  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  and  it  will  surprise  those  who 
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were  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rogers 
that  so  much  of  the  talk  habitual  to  him, 
with  its  peculiar  turns  and  niceties  of 
phrase,  should  have  been  preserved.  The 
inference  will  strike  every  reader  that  the 
reporter  must  himself  be  a  scholar,  and, 
in  a  verv  large  degree,  a  man  of  kindre<l 
knowledge,  sympathies,  and  taste.  The 
work  presents  mdeed  many  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  this,  and  the  editorial  notes  are 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it. 

What  Rogers  says  in  the  volume  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  experience  is  al¬ 
ways  valuable.  “I  was  engaged,”  he 
says,  “  on  the  Pleature*  Memory  for 
nine  years;  on  Human  lAft  for  nearly 
the  same  space  of  time ;  and  Italy  was 
not  completed  in  less  than  sixteen  years.” 
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Of  the  sensitive  taste  which  prompted  this 
extreme  care  in  the  polish  of  his  own 
verse,  much  evidence  is  also  given.  Nor 
is  the  collection  less  to  he  commended  for 
the  fairness  with  which  it  shows,  in  regard 
to  that  fine  taste  of  Mr.  RoJjers  which 
was  undoubtedly  his  principal  accomplish¬ 
ment,  how  comparatively  limited  the  cir¬ 
cle  w.os  which  bounded  its  perfection. 
Considering  the  Colosseum  in  the  llc- 
gent’s  Park  as  finer  than  any  thing  among 
the  remains  of  ancient  architectural  art 
in  Italy,  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  vigor¬ 
ous  verse  of  Churchill,  which  is,  “  to  my 
thinking,  but  ‘  mediocre,’  and  can  not 
relish  Shaksjieare’s  sonnets.”  A  choice 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  pictures  was 
on  the  whole  the  most  faultless  trait  in 
Mr.  Rogers’  mind,  and  here  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  memoranda  of  the  book  are  valua¬ 
ble.  On  other  points,  the  mere  personal 
interest  of  its  sayings  has  been  occasion- 
alljr  j)erh.^s  a  little  over-calculated  by  the 
editor.  Things  that,  when  said,  were 
doubtless  well  said,  and  therefore  strik¬ 
ing,  but  which  in  conception  are  not  above 
the  level  of  very  ordinary  talk,  occur  in 
the  book  too  frequently.  Strangers  might 
thus  derive,  from  accidental  quotation, 
but  a  poor  impression  of  its  real  flavor. 
“  A  man  who  attempts  to  read  all  the  new 
puldications,  must  often  do  as  a  flea  does 
— skip,”  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  a 
class  of  remarks  which  surely,  however 
pleas.ant  .and  innocent  as  part  of  common 
talk,  were  not  worth  “  making  note  of” 
among  memorable  sayings. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  however,  of  ad¬ 
mirable  matter,  more  indeed  than  at  a 
first  hasty  reading  may  find  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Tliere  are,  of  course,  stretch¬ 
ing  bac*k  over  so  long  a  life,  strange  re¬ 
collections.  Of  having  seen  a  black  bottle 
of  English  porter  set  on  a  F rench  dinner- 
table  and  drank  out  of  little  glasses  as  a 
rarity.  Of  rutining  about  the  fields,  chas¬ 
ing  butterflies,  in  cocked  hats.  Of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Dundas  drinking  seven  bot¬ 
tles  at  a  sitting.  Of  having  seen  Il.aydn 
pl.ay  at  a  concert  in  a  tie-wig  with  a  sword 
at  his  side.  Of  having  gone  to  Ranelagh 
in  a  coach  with  a  lady,  who,  on  account 
of  the  t.allness  of  her  head-dress,  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  a  stool  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coach.  Or  of  a  scone  like 
this : 

“  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  recollect  seeing 
a  whole  cartful  of  yotmg  girls,  in  dresses 


of  various  colors,  on  their  way  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Tyburn.  They  had  all  been  con¬ 
demned,  on  one  indictment,  for  having 
been  concerned  in  (that  is,  perhaps,  for 
having  been  spectators  of)  the  burning  ot 
some  houses  during  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don’s  riots.  It  was  quite  horrible-  Gre- 
ville  was  present  at  one  of  the  trials  con¬ 
sequent  on  those  riots,  and  heard  several 
boys  sentenced,  to  their  own  excessive 
amazement,  to  be  hanged.  ‘  Never,’  said 
Greville,  with  great  ‘  did  I  see 

boys  cry  so?  ” 

Here  speaks  the  poet  and  the  man  of 
taste :  ^ 

“You  remember  the  passage  in  King 
Lear^ — a  passage  which  Mrs.  Siddons  said 
that  she  never  could  read  without  shed¬ 
ding  tears, — 

‘  Do  not  lanfrh  at  me ; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.’ 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  in 
my  own  family.  A  gentleman,  a  near  re¬ 
lation  of  mine,  was  on  his  death-bed,  and 
his  intellect  much  impaired,  when  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
considerable  time,  entered  the  room.  lie 
looked  at  her  with  the  greatest  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  then  exclaimed,  ‘I  think  I  should 
know  this  lady  ;’  but  his  recognition  went 
no  further.” 

• 

A  recollection  of  the  burnt.  Memoirji  of 
Ryron : 

“  If  Moore  had  made  me  his  confidant 
I  in  the  business,  I  should  have  protested 
warmly  against  the  destruction  of  tlie 
Memoirs  :  but  he  chose  Luttrell,  probabh- 
because  he  thought  him  the  more  fashion¬ 
able  man ;  and  Luttrell,  who  cared  no¬ 
thing  about  the  matter,  readily  voted 
j  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  fire, 
i  There  were,  I  understand,  some  gross 
j  things  in  that  manuscript ;  but  I  read  only 
:  a  portion  of  it,  and  did  not  light  upon 
them.  I  remember  that  it  contained  this 
j  anecdote  : — On  his  marriage-night,  Ryron 
suddenly  started  out  of  his  first  sleep  :  a 
taper,  which  bunied  in  the  room,  was 
casting  a  ruddy  glare  through  the  crim- 
1  son  curtains  of  the  bed  ;  and  he  could  not 
I  help  exclaiming,  ui  a  voice  so  loud  that 
,  he  wakened  Lady  R.,  ‘  Good  God,  I  am 
surely  in  hell !’  ” 

A  remark  made  to  Mr.  Rogers  by  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  concerning  Bona- 

Kart«,  illustrates  those  passages  in  the 
itely  published  letters  of  Napoleon  to 
Joseph,  in  which  he  is  found  constantly 
urging  as  a  postulate  in  war  that  separate 
corps  of  troops  should  be  so  handled  that 
they  maybe  brought  together  into  a  mass 
promptly  and  easily : 

“Speaking  to  me  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  remarked,  that  in  one 
respect  he  was  superior  to  all  the  generals 
who  had  ever  e.visted.  ‘  W as  it,’  I  asked, 

‘  in  the  management  and  skilful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  hU  troops?’ — ‘No,’  answered 
the  Duke ;  ‘  it  was  in  his  power  of  con¬ 
centrating  such  vast  masses  of  men, — a 
most  im)>ortant  point  in  the  art  of  war.’  ” 

We  add  two  other  notes  concerning  the 
Great  Duke : 

“  Of  the  Duke’s  perfect  coolness  on  the 
most  trying  occasions.  Colonel  Gurwood 
gave  me  this  instance.  He  was  once  in 
great  danger  of  being  drowned  at  sea.  It 
was  bed-time,  when  the  captain  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  came  to  liim,  and  said,  ‘  It  will  soon 
be  all  over  with  us.’ — ‘Very  well,’  an¬ 
swered  the  Duke,  ‘  then  I  shall  not  take 
off  my  boots.’ 

“  Some  years  ago,  walking  with  the 
Duke  in  Hyde  Park,  I  observed,  ‘  What 
a  f>owerful  band  Lord  John  Hussell  will 
have  to  contend  with  !  there’s  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,’  etc.  The 
Duke  interrupted  me  by  saying,  ‘  Lord 
John  Kussell  is  a  host  in  himself.’  ” 

To  the  recollections  of  Wellington  let 
os  add  one  of  N elson.  “  I  have  seen  him,” 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  “  spin  a  teetotum  with 
his  one  hand  a  whole  evening  for  the 
amusement  of  some  cliildren.” 

Tliis  of  Erskine  is  not  bad  : 

“To  all  letters  soliciting  his  subscription 
to  anything,  Erskine  had  a  regular  form 
of  reply,  viz.,  ‘  Sir,  I  feel  mueb  honored 
by  your  application  to  me,  and  I  beg  to 
subscribe  ’ — here  the  reader  had  to  turn 
over  the  leaf — ‘  myself  your  very  obedient 
servant,  <kc.’  ” 

Another  is  excellent : 

“  When  Lord  Erskine  heard  that  some¬ 
body  had  died  worth  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  he  observed,  ‘Well,  that’s  a 
very  pretty  sum  to  begin  the  next  world 
with.’  ” 


Here  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  conversational 
criticism,  perfect  of  its  kind  as  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  renresenting  the  kind  of  talk 
from  which  all  who  were  admitted  to  Mr. 
Rogers’  table  derived  knowledge  as  well 
as  entertainment : 

“John  Hunter  believed  that  when  there 
was  only  one  daughter  and  several  sons  in 
a  family,  the  daughter  was  always  of  a 
mascnlme  disposition ;  and  that  when  a 
family  consisted  of  several  daughters  and 
only  one  son,  the  son  was  always  effemi¬ 
nate.  Payne  Knight  used  to  say  that 
Homer  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
idea ;  for  in  the  Uiad  we  find  that  Dolon, 
who  proves  to  be  such  a  coward,  was  an 
only  son,  and  had  several  sisters. 

“  ‘  There  was  one  Dolon  in  the  camp  of  Troy, 

Son  of  Eumedes,  herald  of  the  gods. 

Who  with  five  daughters  had  no  son  beside.’  ” 

We  add  a  little  string  of  anecdotes : 

“  Monk  Lewis  was  a  great  favorite  at 
Oatlands.  One  day  after  dinner,  as  the 
Duchess  was  leaving  the  room,  she  whis¬ 
pered  something  into  Lewis’  ear.  He  was 
much  affected,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
We  asked  what  was  the  matter.  ‘Oh,’ 
replied  Lewds,  ‘  the  Duchess  spoke  so  very 
kindly  to  me !’ — ‘  My  dear  fellow,’  said 
Colonel  Armstrong,  ‘pray  don’t  cry,;  I 
dare  say  she  didn’t  mean  it.’  ” 

“  Topham  Beauclerk  (Johnson’s  friend) 
was  a  strangely  absent  person.  One  day 
he  had  a  party  coming  to  dinner;  and 
just  before  their  arrival  he  went  up  stairs 
to  change  his  dress.  He  forgot  all  about 
them  ;  thought  that  it  was  bed-time,  pull¬ 
ed  off  his  clothes  and  got  into  bed.  A 
servant,  who  presently  entered  the  room 
to  tell  him  that  his  guests  w'ere  waiting 
for  him,  found  him  fast  asleep.” 

“Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton) 
was  ‘  stating  the  law  ’  to  a  jury  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  when  Lord  Mansfield  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  ‘  If  that  be  law.  I’ll  go  home 
and  burn  my  books.’ — ‘  My  Lord,’  re¬ 
plied  Dunning,  ‘  you  had  bettor  go  home 
and  read  them.’  ” 

“  HumphrevIIowarth,  the  surgeon,  was 
called  out,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
field  stark  naked,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  challenger,  who  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  ‘I  know,’  said  H.,  ‘that  if  any 
part  of  the  clothing  is  carried  into  the 
body  by  a  gunshot  wound,  festering  en¬ 
sues  ;  and  therefore  I  have  met  you  thus.’ 
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His  antagonist  declared  that  fighting  with 
a  man  in  puris  tiaturalibua  wo^d  be  quite 
ridiculous;  and  accordingly  they  parted 
without  further  discussion.” 

Lord  Alvanley,  on  returning  home 
after  his  duel  with  young  O’Connell,  gave  a 
guinea  to  the  haclmey-coachman  who  had 
driven  him  out  and  brought  him  back. 
The  man,  surprised  at  the  largeness  of  the 
sum,  said,  ‘My  Lord,  I  only  took  you 

to - .’  Alvanley  interruptetl  him,  ‘My 

friend,  the  guinea  is  for  bringing  me  bacH^ 
not  for  taking  me  out.’  ” 

“  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  bom  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  to  dine  one  da^  with  Lord 
Melville.  Just  before  the  time  of  the 
company’s  arrival.  Lady  Melville  sent  into 
the  drawing-room  a  lad^  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  could  talk  with  her  fingers  to 
dumb  people,  that  she  might  receive  Lord 
Seaforth.  Presently  Lord  Guilford  enter¬ 
ed  the  room;  and  the  lady,  taking  him  for 
Lord  Seaforth,  began  to  ply  her  fingers 


Miss - was  coming  to  town,  the  foot¬ 

man,  observing  an  omnibus  approach,  and 
thinking  that  she  might  like  to  see  it,  sud¬ 
denly  called  in  at  the  carriage-window, 

‘  Ma’am,  the  omnibus  1’  Miss - ,  being 

imacquainted  with  the  term,  and  not  sure 
but  an  omnibtte  might  be  a  wild  beast  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was 
thrown  into  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation 
by  the  announcement.” 

Tliis  story  is  very  perfect : 

“A  friend  of  mine  in  Portland  Place 
has  a  wife  who  inflicts  upon  him  every 
season  two  or  three  immense  evening  par¬ 
ties.  At  one  of  those  parties  he  was 
standing  in  a  very  forlorn  condition,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  chimney-piece,  when  a 
gentleman,  coming  up  to  him,  said,  ‘  Sir, 

I  as  neither  of  us  is  acquainted  with  any  of 
,  the  people  here,  1  think  we  had  best  go 
j  home.’  ” 

"We  close  the  miscellany  of  brief  extracts 


very  nimbly;  Lord  Guilforu  did  the  same;  |  some  dyings  of  SydnevSmth,  not 
and  thev  hail  been  carrvincr  on  a  conver-  be  found  recorded,  we  think,  m  his 

Memoirs : 


and  they  had  been  carrying  on  a  conver 
sation  in  this  manner  for  about  ten  minutes 
when  Lady  Melville  joined  them.  Her 
female  friend  immediately  said,  ‘  W ell,  I 
have  been  talking  away  to  this  dumb  man.’ 
— ‘  Dumb  ?’  cried  Lord  Guilford ;  ‘  bless 
me,  I  thought  you  were  dumb !’ — I  told 
Ais  story  (which  is  perfectly  true)  to 
Mathews ;  and  he  said  that  he  could  make 
excellent  use  of  it  at  one  of  his  evening 
entertainments:  but  I  know  not  if  ever  he 
did.” 

“What  a  disgusting  thing  is  the  fogging 
at  our  great  schools !  Wnen  Lord  Hof- 


“When  his  physician  advised  him  to 
‘take  a  walk  i^n  an  empty  stomach,’ 
Smith  asked,  ‘  Upon  whose  r ’ 

“  ‘  Lady  Cork,’  said  Smith,  ‘  was  once 
so  moved  by  a  charity  sermon,  that  she 
begged  me  to  lend  her  a  guinea  for  her 
contribution.  1  did  so.  She  never  repmd 
me,  and  spent  it  on  herself.’ 

“  He  said  that  ‘  his  idea  of  heaven  was 
eating  fois  gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.’ 

“  ‘  I  had  a  very  odd  dream  last  mght,’ 
said  he ;  ‘I  dreamed  that  there  were 


land  was  a  school-boy  he  was  forced,  as  a  '  thirty-nine  Muses  and  nine  Articles ;  and 
Lroo.i  h:.  *1,^  my  head  is  still  qmte  confused  about 


fiig,  to  toast  bread  with  his  fingers  for  the 
breakfast  of  another  boy.  Lord  H.’s 
mother  sent  him  a  toasting  fork.  His  fag- 
ger  broke  it  over  his  head,  and  still  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  prepare  the  toast  in  the  old 
way.  In  consequence  of  this  process,  his 
fingers  suffered  so  much  that  they  always 
retained  a  withered  appearance.” 

Another  pleasant  recollection  of  the 
London  of  our  fathers : 

“  Visiting  Lady - one  day,  I  made 

inquiries  about  her  sister.  ‘  She  Ls  now 

staying  with  me,’  answered  Lady - , 

‘but  ^e  is  unwell  in  consequence  of  a 
fright  which  she  got  on  her  way  from 
Richmond  to  London.’  At  that  time 


ray 
them.’  ” 


Appended  to  the  recollections  of  the 
table-talk  of  Rogers  are  some  anecdotes 
of  Porson,  communicated  to  the  editor  by 
Mr.  Rogers’  old  friend,  Mr.  Maltby,  who 
succeeded  Porson  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  died  there  about  two  years  since 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  There  is  always  a 
robust  energy  and  power,  though  as  in¬ 
variably  maimed  by  his  dreadful  and  ir¬ 
remediable  besetting  vice,  manifested  in 
all  the  traits  recorded  of  the  character  of 
this  great  scholar.  He  combined  so 
strangely  in  himself  the  striking  features 
of  the  worthies  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  that  a  strong  interest 


omnibuses  were  great  rarities ;  and  while  I  attaches  to  all  records  of  his  lue,  and  in 
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these  Porsoniana  we  have  glimpses  of  it 
full  of  biographical  significance.  We 
doubt  if  any  illustration  so  valuable  has 
ever  before  been  given  of  the  greatest  of 
English  Grecians,  and  most  heartily  is  the 
editor  (himself  a  most  accomplished  clas¬ 
sical  scholar)  to  be  thanked  for  it.  Ob¬ 
serve  how  admirable  are  many  of  the 
things  we  quote ; 

“  He  was  generally  ill-dressed  and  dirty. 
But  I  never  saw  him  such  a  figure  as  he 
‘was  one  day  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby’s 
auction-room :  he  evidently  had  been 
rolling  in  the  kennel ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  was  just  come  from  a  party 
(at  Robert  Heathcote’s,  I  believe),  witn 
whom  he  had  been  sitting  up  drinking  for 
two  nights. 

“  One  forenoon  I  met  Person  in  Covent 
Garden,  dressed  in  a  pea-green  coat ;  he 
had  been  married  that  morning,  as  1  af¬ 
terwards  learned  from  Kaine,  for  he  him¬ 
self  said  nothing  about  it.  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  copv  of  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir^ 
which  he  had  just  purchased  off  a  stall ; 
and,  holding  it  up,  he  called  out  jokingly, 
‘  'Hiese  are  the  sort  of  books  to  buy !’ 

“  At  one  time  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
tiiking  orders,  and  studied  divinity  for  a 
year  or  two.  ‘But,’  said  he,  ‘I  found 
that  I  should  require  ahoiU  fifty  years' 
VKoding  to  make  myself  thoroughly  ac- 
(piainted  with  it — ^to  satisfy  my  mind  on 
all  points ;  and,  therefore,  I  gave  it  up. 
There  are  fellows  who  go  into  a  pulpit 
assuming  everything,  and  knowing  no¬ 
thing  :  but  I  would  not  do  so.’ 

“  He  said  that  every  man  ought  to 
marry  once.  I  observed  that  every  man 
could  not  afford  to  mountain  a  &mily. 
‘  Oh,’  replied  he,  ‘  pap  is  cheap.’ 

“  He  insisted  that  all  men  are  bom  with 
abilities  nearly  equal.  ‘Anjr  one,’  he 
would  say,  ‘  might  become  quite  as  good 
a  critic  as  I  am,  if  he  would  only  take 
the  trouble  to  make  himself  so.  I  have 
made  myself  what  I  am  by  intense  labor ; 
sometimes,  in  order  to  impress  a  thing 
upon  my  memory,  I  have  read  it  a  dozen 
limes,  and  transcribed  it  six.” 

“  Tooke  used  to  say  that  ‘  Porson  would 
drink  ink  rather  than  not  drink  at  all.’ 
Indeed,  he  would  drink  anything.  He  was 
sitting  with  a  gentleman,  after  dinner,  in 
the  chambers  of  a  muttial  friend,  a  Tem- 
»!ar,  who  was  then  ill  and  confined  to 
jc<l.  A  servant  came  into  the  room,  sent 
thither  by  his  master  for  a  bottle  of  em¬ 


brocation  which  was  on  the  chimnejr- 
piece.  ‘I  drank  it  an  hour  ago,’  said 
Porson. 

“  When  Hoppner  the  painter  was  re¬ 
siding  in  a  cottage  a  few  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Porson,  one  afternoon,  unexpectedly 
arrived  there.  Hoppner  said  that  he 
could  not  offer  him  dinner,  as  Mrs.  H. 
had  gone  to  town,  and  had  carried  with 
her  the  key  of  the  closet  which  contained 
the  wine.  Porson,  however,  declared 
that  he  would  be  content  with  a  mutton- 
chop  and  beer  from  the  next  ale-house; 
and  accordingly  stayed  to  dine.  During 
the  evening  Porson  said,  *  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Mrs.  Hoppner  keeps  some 
nice  bottle,  for  her  private  drinking,  in 
her  own  bedroom ;  so,  pray,  try  if  you 
can  lay  your  hands  on  it.’  His  host  as¬ 
sured  him  that  Mrs.  H.  had  no  such  secret 
stores ;  but  Porson  insisting  that  a  search 
should  be  made,  a  bottle  was  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  lady’s  apartment,  to  the 
surprise  of  Hoppner,  and  the  joy  of  Por¬ 
son,  who  soon  finished  its  contents,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  to  be  the  best  gin  he  had 
tasted  for  a  long  time.  Next  day  Hopp¬ 
ner,  somewhat  out  of  temper,  informed 
his  wife  that  Porson  had  drunk  every 
drop  of  her  concealed  dram.  ‘Drank 
every  drop  of  it !’  cried  she :  ‘  it  was 
spirits  of  wine  for  the  lamp !’ 

“  Porson  was  p.ossionately  fond  o^ 
Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tnh,  and  whenever  ho 
saw  a  copy  of  it  on  a  stall,  he  would  pur¬ 
chase  it.  He  could  repeat  by  heart  a 
quantity  of  Swift’s  verses. 

“  He  was  fond  of  Foote’s  plays,  and 
w'ould  often  recite  scenes  from  them.” 

In  the  next  anecdote  a  fine  trait  is  re¬ 
vealed.  Aristophanes,  we  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader,  was  Person’s  choicest 
study : 

“  When  Porson  first  met  Perry  after  the 
fire  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Merton,  he 
immediately  inquired  ‘if  any  lives  had  been 
lost?’  Perry  replied  ‘  No.’  ‘Well,’ said 
Porson,  ‘  then  I  shall  not  complain,  though 
I  have  lost  the  labors  of  my  life.’  His 
transcript  of  the  Cambridge  Photius, 
which  was  burnt  in  that  fire,  he  afterwards 
replaced  by  patiently  making  a  second 
transcript ;  but  his  numerous  notes  on 
Aristophanes,  which  had  also  been  con¬ 
sumed,  were  irrecoverably  gone.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  nobleness  in  this 
also : 
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“  Banks  once  invited  Person  (aboiit  a  I 
year  before  his  death)  to  dine  with  him  | 
at  an  hotel  at  the  west  end  of  London ;  I 
l)Ut  the  dinner  passed  away  without  the  [ 
cxj>ected  jjuest  naving  maae  his  appear-  ■ 
ance.  Afterwards,  on  Banks’  asking  him 
why  he  had  not  kept  his  engagement, , 
Porson  replied  (without  entering  into ' 
further  particulars)  that  ‘  he  had  come  : 
and  Banks  could  only  conjecture  that  the 
waiters,  seeing  Person’s  shabby  dress,  and 
Dot  knowing  who  he  was,  had  offered  him  { 
some  insult,  which  had  made  him  indig¬ 
nantly  return  home.” 

And  more  than  a  touch  in  this : 

“  When  asked  why  he  had  written  so 
little,  Porson  replied,  ‘  I  doubt  if  I  could  j 
produce  any  original  work  which  would 
command  the  attention  of  posterity.  I 
can  be  known  only  by  my  notes ;  and  I  am  , 
quite  satisfied  if,  three  hundred  years  I 
hence,  it  shall  be  said  that  ‘  one  Porson 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  did  a  good  deal  for  the 
text  of  Euripides.’  ” 

Let  us  not  forget  to  add  that  Porson, 
first  o(  our  Greek  scholars  as  he  was, ! 
“  was  a  pp-eat  reader  of  translations,  .and  [ 
never  wrote  a  note  on  any  passage  of  an  i 
ancient  author  without  first  carefully  i 
looking  how  it  had  been  rendered  by  the  | 
different  translatora”  It  is  worth  spe¬ 
cially  recording,  too,  that,  after  all  his  ex- 

Eerience  of  men  and  things,  Mr.  Rogers, 
imself  so  admirable  a  judge  of  the  ob¬ 
servant  qualities  in  those  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  declared  that  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Malthus,  and  Bobus  Smith,  w'ere 
the  three  acutest  men  he  had  ever  known. 


Thk  story  of  his  going  to  see  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  which  Rogers  often  used  to  tell,  is 
jfiven ;  but  Mr.  Dyce  does  not  add  that 
It  was  to  show  him  some  of  his  youthful 
poetry. 

“  My  friend  Maltby  and  I,  when  we 
were  very  young  men,  had  a  strong  desire 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  we  determined 
to  call  upon  him  and  introduce  ourselves. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  house 
in  Bold-court ;  and  I  had  my  hand  on  the 
knocker,  when  our  courage  failed  ns,  and 
we  retreated.  Many  years  afterwards,  I : 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Boswell, 
who  said,  ‘  What  a  pity  that  you  did  not ! 


go  boldly  in !  he  would  have  received  you 
with  all  kindness.’  ” 

Another  pleasing  recollection  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  being  present  at  the  last  lecture 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

“I  was  present  when  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  delivered  his  last  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  On  entering  the  room, 

I  found  that  a  semicircle  of  chmrs,  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  was  reserved 
for  persons  of  distinction,  being  labelled, 

‘  Mr.  Burke,’  ‘  Mr.  Boswell,’  etc.  etc, ;  and 
I,  with  other  young  men,  was  forced  to 
station  myself  a  good  way  off.  During 
the  lecture  a  great  crash  was  heard  ;  and 
the  company,  fearing  that  the  building 
was  about  to  come  down,  rushed  towards 
the  door.  Presently,  however,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
they  endeavored  to  resume  their  places ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion,  the 
reserved  seats  were  now  occupied  1^  those 
who  could  first  get  into  them ;  and  I,  press¬ 
ing  forwards,  secured  one  of  them.  Sir 
Joshua  concluded  the  lecture  by  saying, 
with  great  emotion,  ‘  And  I  should  desire 
that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pro¬ 
nounce  in  thb  Academy  and  from  this 
place  might  be  the  name  of  —  Michael 
Angelo.’  As  he  descended  from  the  ros¬ 
trum,  Burke  went  up  to  him,  took  his 
hand,  and  said, 

'  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thooght  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to 
hear.’ 

Sir  Joshua  was  always  thinking  of  his 
art.  He  was  one  day  walking  with  Dr. 

Lawrence  near  Baconsfield,  when  they 
met  a  beautiful  little  peasant-boy.  Sir 
Joshua,  after  looking  earnestly  at  the 
child,  exclaimed,  must  go  home  and 
deepen  the  coloring  of  my  Infant  Her¬ 
cules?  The  boy  was  a  good  deal  sun¬ 
burnt. 

“Count  d’Adhemar  was  the  original 
purchaser  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Muscipula.  Sir 
Joshua,  who  fancied  that  he  was  bargain¬ 
ing  for  a  different  and  less  important  pic¬ 
ture,  told  him  that  the  price  was  fifty 
guineas ;  and  on  discovering  the  mistake 
allowed  him  to  have  Muscipula  for  that 
sum.  Fox  had  been  anxious  to  possess  I 

Muscipula  when  it  was  first  painted,  and 
he  bought  it  at  the  ambassador’s  sale  for 
(I  believe)  fifty  guineas.  It  is  now  at  St. 
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Anne’s  Hill.  It  would  fetch,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  a  thousand  guineas. 

“  The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Sir 
Joshua’s  Pxick  was  to  be  sold.  Lord  Fam- 
borough  and  Dance  the  painter  breakfasted 
with  me,  and  we  went  to  the  sale  together. 
When  Puck  was  put  up,  it  excited  such 
admiration  that  there  was  a  general  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands ;  yet  it  was  knocked  down 
to  me  at  a  comparatively  trifling  price.  I 
walked  home  from  the  sale,  a  man  carry¬ 
ing  Puck  before  me ;  and  so  well  was  the 
picture  known,  that  more  than  one  person, 
as  they  passed  us  in  the  street,  called  out, 

‘  There  it  is  I’  ” 

Of  Mr.  Rogers’  early  poetry,  he  gives 
Uiese  notices : 

“The  first  poetry  I  published  was  ‘The 
Ode  to  Superstition,’  in  1786.  I  wrote  it 
while  I  was  in  my  teens,  and  afterwards 
touched  it  up.  I  paid  down  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  thirty  poun^  to  insure  him  from 
being  a  loser  by  it.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  I  found  that  he  had  sold  about 
twenty  copies.  However,  I  was  consoled 
by  reading  in  a  critique  on  the  Ode  that  I 
was  ‘  an  able  writer,’  or  some  such  expres¬ 
sion.  The  short  copy  of  verses  entitled 
‘  Captivity’  was  also  composed  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man.  It  was  a  favorite  with 
Hookham  Frere,  who  said  that  it  resem¬ 
bled  a  Greek  epigram. 

“  On  the  publication  of  ‘  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory,’  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mason,  who 
never  acknowledged  it.  I  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Gilpin,  and  to  my  great  satis¬ 
faction,  that  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  him,  had 
spoken  well  of  it ;  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
very  diflerent  from  the  poetry  of  the  day. 

“  I  was  engaged  on  ‘  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory*  for  nine  years ;  on  ‘  Human  Life’ 
for  nearly  the  same  ^^ce  of  time ;  and 
‘  Italy’  w'as  not  completed  in  less  thw  rix- 
teen  years.” 

Gray  was  a  chief  favorite  with  Rogers 
when  young,  and  from  him  he  may  have 
partly  learned  the  value  of  care  in  com¬ 
position  ; 

“  I  was  a  mere  lad  when  Mason’s  ‘  Gray’ 
was  published.  I  read  it  in  my  young 
days  with  delight,  and  have  done  so  ever 
rince:  the  Letters  have  for  me  an  inex¬ 
pressible  charm ;  they  are  as  witty  as 
WaljMile’s,  and  have,  what  his  want,  true 
wisdom.  I  used  to  take  a  pocket  edition 
of  Gray’s  Poems  with  me  every  morning 
during  my  walks  to  town  to  my  father’s 


banking-house,  where  I  was  a  clerk,  and 
read  them  by  the  way.  I  can  repeat  them 
all.” 

In  early  life  Rogers  paid  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  of  which  some  recollections  are 
given : 

“The  most  memorable  day  perhaps 
which  1  ever  passed  was  at  Edinburgh  — 
a  Sunday ;  wnen,  after  break&sting  with 
Robertson,  I  heard  him  preach  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  and  Blair  in  the  afternoon,  then  took 
coffee  with  the  Piozzis,  and  supped  with 
Adam  Smith.  Robertson’s  sermon  was 
excellent  both  for  matter  and  manner  of 
delivery.  Blair's  was  good,  but  less  im¬ 
pressive,  and  his  broad  Scotch  accent  of¬ 
fended  my  ears  greatly. 

“  I  never  saw  Bums :  I  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  Dumfries  when  he  was  living  there, 
and  yet  I  did  not  go  to  visit  him,  which  I 
have  regretted  ever  since.  I  think  his 
‘  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ’  the  finest  pas¬ 
toral  in  any  language.” 

At  Edinburgh  he  first  met  the  Piozzis, 
whom  he  afterwards  saw  much  at  Streat- 
ham.  Piozzi,  Rogers  says,  was  a  very 
handsome,  gentlemanly,  and  amiable  man, 
and  a  good  husband ;  and  that  the  world 
was  most  unjust,  and  her  family  foolish, 
for  blaming  Mrs.  Thrale  so  much  fur  her 
marriage.  Her  daughters  never  would 
see  her  after,  and,  “  poor  woman,”  adds 
Mr.  Rogers,  “when  she  was  at  a  very 
great  age,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she 
would  go  down  upon  her  knees  to  them, 
if  they  would  only  be  reconciled  to  her.” 
As  we  come  down  to  less  remote  times, 
the  succession  of  welcome  reminiscences 
is  so  unbroken,  that  we  can  make  but  an 
arbitrary  selection,  few  of  the  anecdotes 
requiring  introduction  or  comment. 

“  Dr.  Parr.  —  Dr.  Parr  had  a  great 
deal  of  sensibility.  When  I  read  to  him, 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  account  of 
O’Coigly’s  death,  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 

“  One  day.  Mackintosh  having  vexed 
him  by  calling  O’Coigly  ‘  a  rascal,’  Parr 
immediately  rejoined,  ‘  Yes,  Jamie,  he 
was  a  bad  man,  but  he  might  have  been 
worse  :  he  was  an  Irishman,  but  he  nnght 
have  been  a  Scotchman  ;  he  was  a  priest, 
but  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer ;  he  was 
a  republican,  but  he  might  have  been  an 
apostate.’ 

“After  their  quarrel  (about  Gerald), 
Parr  often  spoke  with  much  bitterness  of 
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Mackintosh  :  among  other  severe  things,  | 
he  ^aid  that  ‘  Mackintosh  came  up  from  j 
Scotland  with  a  metaphysical  head,  a  cold 
heart,  and  open  hands.’  At  last  they 
were  reconciled,  having  met  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ill  my  house :  but  their  old  familiarity 
w:i8  never  fully  re-established. 

“  Parr  was  frequently  very  tiresome  in 
conversation,  talking  like  a  schoolmaster.” 

“Sheridan  was  a  great  artist:  what 
could  be  more  happy  in  expression  than 
the  last  of  these  lines?  You  may  see  it 
illustrated  in  the  Park  every  Sunday : 

‘  Hors'd  in  Cbeapside,  scarce  yet  the  rayer  spark 
Achieves  the  Sunday  triumph  of  the  Park  ; 

Scarce  yet  you  see  him,  dreeing  to  be  late, 

Scour  the  New-road  and  dash  through  Grosvenor- 
gate; 

Anxious — yet  timorous  too — his  steed  to  show. 
The  hack  Bucephalus  of  Rotten-row. 

Careless  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  sly, 

Woos  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by ; 

While  his  off-heel,  insidiously  aside. 

Provokes  the  caper  which  be  seems  to  chide.’ 

“During  his  last  illness,  the  medical 
attendants,  apprehending  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  perform  an  operation  on 
him,  a.sked  him  ‘  if  he  had  ever  undergone 
one.’  ‘  Never,’  replied  Sheridan,  ‘  except 
when  sitting  for  my  picture,  or  having 
my  hair  cut.’  ” 

“  Mitfordy  the  Historian. — Mitford,  i 
the  historian  of  Greece,  {lossessed,  be- ; 
sides  his  learning,  a  w'onderful  variety  of  i 
ac'complishnients.  I  alw.ays  felt  the  high- 1 
cst  respect  for  him.  When,  not  long  be-  j 
fore  his  death,  I  used  to  meet  him  in  the 
street,  bent  almost  double,  and  carrying  a 
long  staff  in  his  hand,  he  reminded  me  of 
a  venerable  pilgrim  just  come  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  His  account  of  the  Homeric  age,  of 
the  Sicilian  cities,  and  several  other  parts 
of  his  history  are  very  pleasing.” 


“  There  was  something  very  charming  i 
in  Lady  Hamilton’s  openness  of  manner. 
She  showed  me  the  neckcloth  which  Nel¬ 
son  hatl  on  w' 
couhl  not  helf) 
interest ;  and 
my  neck  and  kissed  me.  She  was  latterly 
in  great  want ;  and  Ijord  Stowell  never 
rested  till  he  procured  for  her  a  small  pen¬ 
sion  from  government.” 

That  Nelson  w’a.s  hated  by  the  King 
and  (^ueen  Charlotte  because  they  were 
jealous  of  his  fame,  is  a  very  foolish  re¬ 
mark.  There  was  only  an  awkwardness 
arising  from  the  mixed  feeling  of  desiring  i 
to  honor  the  gallant  commander,  without ' 


nen  ne  uiea ;  oi  course,  i 
looking  at  it  with  extreme 
she  threw  her  arms  round 


affecting  ignorance  or  approval  of  his 
discreditable  political  as  well  as  social  po¬ 
sition. 

The  often  told  narrative  of  the  project¬ 
ed  duel  between  Moore  and  Jeffrey  is 
given  with  authentic  details ;  but  the 
affair  was  really  not  worth  the  fuss  that 
has  been  made  about  it,  and,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  seems  simply  ridiculous. 
The  only  point  worthy  of  being  told  by 
Rogers  is,  that  it  was  by  means  of  Hor¬ 
ner  and  himself  that  the  critic  and  poet 
were  reconciled,  and  that  they  shook 
hands  with  each  other  in  the  garden  be¬ 
hind  bis  house. 

“  Charles  Jame^  Hose. — It  is  quite  true, 
as  stated  in  several  accounts  of  him,  that 
Fox,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  dandy — wearing  a  little  odd  F rench 
hat,  shoes  with  red  heels,  etc.  He  and 
Lord  Carlisle  once  travelled  from  Paris  to 
Lyons  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying 
wabteoats,  and  during  the  whole  journey 
they  talked  about  nothing  else. 

“  After  losing  large  sums  at  hazard. 
Fox  would  go  home^not  to  destroy  him¬ 
self  as  his  friends  sometimes  feared,  but 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  read  Greek.  He 
once  won  about  eight  thousiuid  pounds, 
and  one  of  his  bond-creditors,  who  soon 
heard  of  his  good  luck,  presented  him¬ 
self  and  asked  for  pavement.  *  Impossi¬ 
ble,  sir,’  replied  Fox,  ‘  I  must  first  dis¬ 
charge  my  debts  of  honor.’  The  bond- 
creditor  remonstrated.  ‘  Well,  sir,  give 
me  your  bond.’  It  was  delivered  to  Fox, 
who  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  ‘  Now,  sir,’  said  Fox,  ‘my  debt 
to  you  is  a  debt  of  honor,’  and  immedi¬ 
ately  paid  him. 

“  When  I  became  acquainted  wdth  Fox, 
he  had  given  up  that  kind  of  life  entirely, 
and  resided  in  the  most  perfect  sobriety 
and  regularity  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  There 
he  was  very  happy,  delighting  in  study, 
in  rural  occupations  and  rural  prospects. 
He  would  break  from  a  criticism  on  Per¬ 
son’s  ‘  Euripides  ’  to  look  for  the  little 

.... 

“  Never  in  my  life  did  I  hear  anything 
equal  to  Fox’s  speeches  in  reply  —  they 
were  wonderful.  Burke  did  not  do  him¬ 
self  justice  as  a  sjieaker :  his  manner  was 
hurried,  and  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  a 
passion.  Pitt’s  voice  sounded  as  if  he  had 
worsted  in  his  mouth. 

“  Fox  once  said  to  me  that  ‘  Burke  was 
a  most  impracticable  person,  a  most  un¬ 
manageable  colleague  —  that  he  never 
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would  support  any  measure,  however  con¬ 
vinced  he  might  be  in  his  heart  of  its 
utility,  if  it  had  been  first  proposed  by 
another and  he  once  used  these  very 
words,  ‘After  all,  Burke  was  a  damned 
wrong-headed  fellow,  through  his  whole 
life  jealous  and  obstinate.’ 

“Fox  used  to  read  Homer  through  once 
every  year.  On  my  asking  him,  ‘  Which 
poem  had  you  rather  have  written,  the 
“  Iliad”  or  the  “  Odyssey?”  ’  he  answered, 

‘  I  know  which  I  had  rather  read  ’  (mean¬ 
ing  the  ‘  Odyssey’). 

“  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  Virgil, 
and  had  been  so  from  a  very  early  period. 
There  is  at  Holland  House  a  copy  of 
Virgil  covered  with  Fox’s  manu8cri]>t 
notes,  written  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
expressing  the  most  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  of  that  poet. 

“  He  said  that  Zear,  Othello.,  and  Miic- 
helh  were  the  best  of  Shakspeare’s  works ; 
that  the  first  act  of  Hamlet  was  preemi¬ 
nent  ;  that  the  Ghost  in  that  play  was 
quite  unequalled  —  there  was  nothing  like 
it,  and  that  Hamlet  was  not  mad.  On 
another  occasion  he  said  that  the  charac- 
acter  of  Macbeth  was  very  striking  and 
original  —  that  at  first  he  is  an  object  of 
our  pity,  and  that  he  becomes  gradually 
worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  he  has  no  vir¬ 
tue  left  except  courage. 

“  How  fondly  the  surviving  friends  of 
Fox  cherished  his  memory  !  Many  years 
after  his  death,  I  was  at  a  fete  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick  House. 
Sir  Robert  Admr  and  I  wandered  about 
the  apartments,  up  and  down  stairs.  ‘  In 
which  room  did  Fox  expire?’  asked  Admr. 
I  replied,  ‘  In  this  very  room.’  Immedi¬ 
ately  Adair  burst  into  tears  with  a  vehe¬ 
mence  of  grief  such  as  I  hardly  ever  saw 
exhibited  by  a  man.” 

Some  stories  of  William  Pitt  are  given, 
but  they  chiefly  refer  to  personal  habits, 
which  it  is  ungenerous  needlessly  to  dwell 
upon.  Mr.  Rogers  does  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  the  extenuating  fact,  that  Adding¬ 
ton,  Lord  Sidmouth’s  father,  ordered  Rtt, 
when  very  young,  to  take  much  port  wine, 
his  health  being  so  weakly,  and  the  habit 
grew  upon  him  till  he  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus.  If  Rogers  told  no  more 
about  Pitt,  his  political  feeling  is  here  dis¬ 
played  not  very  honorably. 

“  Byron. — Byron  had  prodigious  facil¬ 
ity  of  composition.  He  was  fond  of  sup¬ 
pers  ;  and  used  often  to  sup  at  my  house 
and  cat  heartily  (for  he  haa  then  given  up 


the  hard  biscuit  and  soda-water  diet) :  af¬ 
ter  going  home  he  would  throw  off  sixty 
or  eighty  verses,  which  he  would  send  to 
press  next  morning.  ♦  ♦  * 

“  I  went  with  him  to  see  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa.  It  w'as  shown  to  us  by  a 
man  who  had  two  handsome  daughters. 
Byron  told  me  that  he  had  in  vain  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  elder  daughter,  but 
that  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  other.  Probablv  there  was  not 
one  syllable  of  truth  in  all  this;  for  he  al¬ 
ways  had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  be 
thought  much  worse  than  he  really  was. 

“  When  he  and  Hobhouse  were  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  Parthenon,  the  latter  said, 

‘  Well,  this  is  surely  very  grand.’  Byron 
replied,  ‘Very  like  the  ^lansion  House.’” 

“  Cralibe^  the  Poet. — I  have  heard 
Crabbe  describe  his  mingled  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear  as  he  stood  on  London 
Bridge,  when  he  first  came  up  to  town  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world. 

“  The  situation  of  domestic  chaplain  in  a 
great  family  is  generally'  a  miserable  one : 
what  slights  and  murtihcations  attend  it ! 
Crabbe  had  had  his  share  of  such  troubles 
in  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  family ;  and  I 
well  remember  that,  at  a  London  evening 
party,  where  the  old  Duchess  of  Rutland 
was  present,  he  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  his  feelings  before  he  could  prevail 
on  himself  to  go  up  and  pay  his  respects 
to  her.” 

“  Poraon. — When  Person  dined  with 
me,  I  used  to  keep  him  within  liounds ; 
but  I  frequently  met  him  at  various  houses 
where  he  got  completely  drunk.  He  would 
not  scruple  to  return  to  the  dining-room, 
after  the  company  had  left  it,  pour  into  a 
tumbler  the  drops  remaining  in  the  wine¬ 
glasses,  and  drink  off  the  omnium  gather¬ 
um. 

“  I  once  took  him  to  an  evening-party 
at  William  Spencer’s,  where  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  several  women  of  fashion,  Lady 
Crewe,  Ac.,  who  were  very  anxious  to 
see  the  Grecian.  How  do  you  suppose  he 
entertained  them  ?  Chiefly  by  reciting  an 
immense  quantity  of  old  forgotten  Vaux- 
hall  songs.  He  was  far  from  sober,  and 
at  last  talked  so  oddly,  that  they  all  re¬ 
tired  from  him,  except  I.Ady  Crewe,  who 
boldly  kept  her  ground.  I  recollect  her 
saying  to  him,  ‘  Mr.  Porson,  that  joke  you 
have  borrowed  from  Joe  Miller,’  and  his 
rather  angry  reply,  ‘  Madam,  it  is  not  in 
Joe  Miller;  you  will  not  find  it  either  in 
the  prefece  or  in  the  body  of  that  work, 
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no,  nor  in  the  index.’  I  brought  him 
home  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  where,  I  am  sor- 
to  add,  I  left  him  sick  in  the  middle  of 
e  street. 

“  When  any  one  told  Porson  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  a  book,  Porson  would 
say,  ‘Kemember  that  two  parties  must 
agree  on  that  point, — you  and  the  reader.’ 

“  I  asked  him  what  time  it  would  take 
him  to  translate  *  The  Iliad  ’  literally  and 
correctly  into  English  prose.  lie  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘At  least  ten  years.’  ” 

The  Porsoniana,  printed  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Table-Talk  of  Rogers,  were 
conununicated  by  William  Maltby,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  Librarian  of  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion.  Maltby  held  that  office  from  1809 
till  his  death,  in  1854,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
performing  the  duties  by  deputy  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Porson  made  a 
very  careless  and  inefficient  librarian.  The 
anecdotes  related  by  Maltby  give  a  very 
humiliating  impression  of  the  great  scho¬ 
lar,  and  confirm  all  that  has  b^n  said  of 


his  intemperance  and  coarseness.  He  was 
not  far  wrong  w’hen  he  said  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  i^  in  after  times,  it  would  be 
reported  that  “  one  Porson  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
did  a  good  deal  for  the  text  of  Euripides.” 
He  said  some  good  things ;  such  as  a  re¬ 
ply  to  Southey,  who  told  him  his  Madoc 
had  brought  him  in  a  mere  trifle,  but  it 
would  be  a  valuable  possession  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  “  Madoc,”  said  Porson,  “  will  be 
read — when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  for¬ 
gotten.” 

There  is  a  very  copious  index  to  the 
Table-Talk,  but  some  of  the  entries  are  a 
little  dismipointing.  Thus,  on  turning  to 
Horace  Walpole,  w'e  merely  find  that 
Rogers  might  have  seen  him,  and  Cowper, 
and  Gibbon,  but  he  did  not.  Some  of  the 
^stories  are  very  old  and  familiar,  and  need 
scarcely  have  been  reprinted  merely  be¬ 
cause  Rogers  told  them.  But  we  are  im- 
willing  to  find  fiiult  with  a  work  which  Ls, 
on  the  whole,  well  done,  and  from  which 
we  have  derived  much  entertainment. 


LITERARY  MI 

Thi  issues  of  msnj  of  the  leading  publishing-houses 
during  the  past  month  have  been  works  of  Action — 
some  of  which  possess  rare  merits.  Messrs.  Dkrbt  A 
Jackson,  who  take  the  lead  in  the  publication  of 
novels  of  native  origin,  have  added  to  their  already 
large  list,  “  The  CnMle  Orphans,”  a  tale,  by  James 
Peacocke,  M.D.,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
sunny  South.  It  is  an  ingeniously- constructed 
story,  involving  incidents  of  most  affecting  nature, 
yet  all  lying  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  and 
appealing  to  the  reader’s  finest  sensibilities.  Its 
moral  design  is  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  afiec- 
tion,  and  incidentally  to  set  forth  some  of  the  better 
phases  of  Southern  life.  ”  The  Lost  Hunter”  is  a 
tale  of  ante- Revolutionary  times,  illustrative  of  the 
perils  of  border-life,  and  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  story  is  simple,  but  involves  har¬ 
rowing  details,  which  do  not  exceed  the  sober 
verities  of  the  history  of  those  times.  The  style  is 
direct  and  effective,  particularly  fitting  the  impres¬ 
sion  yhich  such  a  story  should  make.  It  is  a  very 
spirited  and  imitructive  tale,  leaving  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  both  upon  the  reader’s  sensibiUties  and  morals. 

“Woman’s  Faith"  carries  the  reader  again  to  the 
South,  in  a  tale  of  domestic  yet  impassioned  life. 
The  lesson  taught  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
South,  as  the  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  the 
simple,  earnest  trust  of  woman’s  love.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  and  the  characters  well  drawn;  while 
toe  touching  pathos  of  the  heroine’s  trials  and  hero¬ 
ism  will  never  lack  sympathy.  Messrs.  D.  A  J. 
have  also  published  a  very  valuable  work  in  an- 
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other  line:  “Cuba,  by  Alexander  Voti  Humboldt,” 
translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  J.  S.  'Thrasher,  Esq., 
whose  exile  frx>m  that  Island,  in  consequence  oS  po¬ 
litical  suspicions  of  the  government,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Mr.  Thrasher  says,  that  this  is  the  first 
translation  of  Humboldt’s  work  ever  made— a  fact 
that  gives  the  book  great  value.  It  is  a  miqute  and 
learned  description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles, 
written  in  the  same  comprehensivo  and  masterly 
style  as  Humboldt’s  other  works,  presenting  tho 
most  complete  and  reliable  picture  of  the  island  we 
have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Thrasher,  who  was  long  a 
resident  there,  has  added  a  valuable  introduction 
and  a  great  variety  of  notes,  which  bring  down  the 
information  to  the  latest  periods,  correct  some  of 
the  errors  of  the  text,  and  especidly  present  what 
Humboldt  does  not  notice,  the  political  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  island.  The  authority  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  name,  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  make 
this  an  unusually  valuable  work. 

Messrs.  Tickkob  A  Fields,  of  Boston,  remarkable 
for  the  high  character  and  refined  taste  of  their 
issues,  have  added  several  new  works  to  their  pub¬ 
lished  list  “  Recent  Speeches  of  Charles  Sumner,” 
continues  a  series  commenced  by  them  several  years 
ago,  and  embraces  several  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  this  distinguished  rhetorician  in  the  United 
States’  Senate,  and  some  addresses.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sumner's  orator¬ 
ical  peiformanosB,  no  one  will  deny  the  exquisite 
taste  and  lofty  eloquence  which  they  display.  A 
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adiolar  and  a  stum  of  books,  his  public  eflixts  are 
oonstructed  upon  classic  models,  and  have  a  peculiar 
refinement  cd*  style  and  allusion,  which  give  them 
a  literary  value  and  a  permanent  character. 

“  The  Angel  in  the  House,”  a  beautiful  domestic 
tale  in  verse,  fit>m  an  anonymous  source.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  poem  embraces  two  parts,  of  which  this 
is  first — “t^  Betrothal,”  to  be  followed  by  “the 
Elspousal  ”  —  a  charming  picture  of  girlish  beauty 
and  purity.  The  verse  is  very  smooth  and  elegant, 
and  the  poem  evinces  tnuts  of  unquestionable 
genius. 

“The  Pan(»ama  and  other  Poems,  by  John  O. 
Whittier,”  brings  a  new  contribution  to  our  native 
Uterature,  from  one  of  the  purest  and  most  spirited 
of  our  poets.  Besides  the  “  Panorama,”  there  is  a 
variety  of  poems  of  briefer  sort,  most  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  have  the  ring  of  true 
metal.  As  a  bfdlad-writer  no  living  poet  has  greater 
power  and  beauty  than  Whittier;  and  here  are  some 
of  his  best — and  some  not  the  best 

Messrs.  Philups  A  Sampson,  of  Boston,  have 
published  recently  “  Edith  Hale,”  one  of  the  best 
works  of  fiction,  in  certain  respe^  of  numy  a  day. 
It  is  a  simple  home-story,  involving  no  strange  inci¬ 
dents,  and  deriving  its  whole  interest  flrom  the  living 
virtues  and  struggles  of  a  solitary  heart;  yet,  so 
simply  true,  and  so  pleasingly  and  touchingly  de- 
Tsloped,  that  the  reader  is  enchained  to  the  progress 
of  the  story  as  to  a  Uving  reality  before  his  eyes, 

“  Wolfden,  or  Things  There  and  Thereabout,”  is  a 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Maine,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  homely  yet  instructive  picture  oif  Eastern 
life. 

% 

Of  the  great  variety  of  Foreign  Publications  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  past  month,  we  notice  the  follow¬ 
ing  more  important  ones : 

The  Greek  Testament:  with  a  critically  revised 
Text,  a  Digest  of  various  Readings,  Marginal  Refer¬ 
ences  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage,  Prolegomena, 
and  a  Critiod  and  Exagotical  Commentary.  By 
Henry  Alford.  Vols.  1  A  2. 

Alison’s  History  of  Euix^,  from  the  Fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  1852.  VoL  5. 

The  Commeroe  and  Finance  of  Australia.  Re¬ 
printed  from  “  Banker's  Magazine,”  with  considera¬ 
ble  additions,  having  special  reference  to  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Statistics  of  Au^raiia,  and  the  Securities  issued 
by  the  respective  Governments.  Pp.  51. 

Historic^  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  George  IIL  By  Lord  Brougham.  YoL 
3,  (Works,  VoL  5.) 

A  Hist^  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Roman  Conquest.  By  R.  W.  Browne. 
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